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WHEAT MILLING AND FLOUR TESTING 


By PROFESSOR HARRY SNYDER 


Prof. Harry Snyder, chemist for 

the Russell-Miller Milling Co., of 

Minneapolis, at the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers’ convention: 

The baker and the miller occupy much 
the sare position before the public. The 
one produces the raw material, the oth- 
er prerares the finished product. They 
are mutually dependent and mutually 
interested. The baker cannot make good 
bread unless the miller furnish him 
good iour,and the miller in turn will 
not find a ready market for his flour un- 
less it pleases the baker. Whatever 
tends to uplift or pull down the baker 
has the same effect upon the miller. The 
miller and the baker should hold the 
same general views and they should 
thorou;hly understand each other. The 
ideal of each is the same: good bread. 
And this calls for co-operation. 

Why does the miller use such an ex- 
haustive system for cleaning his wheat 
and purifying his flour, or, in other words, 
employ the present system of milling? 
Briefly answered, so as to make better 
flour and bread. But few people are 
aware of the extensive cleaning process- 
es to which wheat is subjected and the 
elaborate means employed for prevent- 
ing dirt from getting mixed with the 
flour. In primitive days man was con- 
tent to crush his grain in stone mortars, 
when the husk of the grain and the ad- 
hering dirt formed a considerable portion 
of the product. As civilization advanced, 
millstones, operated by waterwheels and 
other motive power, were employed, and 
some of the coarser particles of the husk 
were removed by sieves. No provision, 
however, was made for removal of the 
dirt from the exterior of the grain or of 
the fine fibrous particles arising from 
the pulverizing of the bran; these were 
ground and mixed with the flour, impart- 
ing a dark color. Later, and within the 
memory of many, steel rolls were sub- 
stituted for millstones, the middlings 
purifier was introduced and dust collect- 
ors and other cleaning devices were de- 
veloped. What is the result? Cleaner 
flour and better and more nutritious 
bread. 

The development of the gradual re- 
duction roller process of milling has 
been an important step forward, and is 
in keeping with the advance that has 
been madein civilization. A few have 
regarded the progress in milling asa 
retrograde movement, as has been the 
case in progress along other lines where 
the advances have not been fully under- 
stood and appreciated. For example, 
when the steel plow was introduced, 
some argued that the iron would poison 
the land and make weeds grow. When 
railroads were first built, some thought 
that the smoke from the engines would 
blacken the wool of sheep and so put an 
end to the wool industry; also when the 
reaper and other labor-saving devices 
were invented many contended they 
would deprive the poor of a means of 
livelihood. It was predicted that the 
electric telegraph would prove an en- 
gine of destruction by affording an easy 
highway for the lightning to travel from 
heaven to earth and create havoc. 

But who would care to discard the 
modern steel plow and go back to the 
day of the wooden plow or the crooked 
stick, or to make a hurried business trip 
or ship flour and bread in dog carts and 
bateaux, or be dependent upon the sickle 
and cradle to harvest our vast areas of 
wheat and other grains or to thrash with 
the ‘flail’ or the trampling of borses’ 
feet?’ Who would care to dispense with 
the telegraph and return to the ‘thorse- 
back” post? Yet dire disaster, it was 
ee 
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supposed, would follow in the wake of 
all of these innovations. Who desires 
to see again the days of the black bread 
made from uncleaned and unwashed 
grain, bread containing dirt mixed with 
branny impurities and miscellaneous 
ferments associated with the dirt, bread 


made with ‘'tsour dough” and baked in © 


brick bake-ovens lined with ashes and 
soot which often formed a part of the 
crust? If people want such flour and 
bread it can still be found by emigrating 
to the interior of some country with six- 
teenth century civilization. Yet we oc- 
casionally bear people decry white flour 
and baker’s bread. They are not aware 
that the white color is an emblem of 
cleanliness. 

It has been erroneously argued by 
some that white flour owes its white 
color solely to the starch and that such 
flour bas been deprived of its gluten. 
The truth is that the impurities in flour 
are what give the color, be it yellow, 
black, gray or ‘'specky.’’? Pure gluten 
itself is a colorless proteid. As well 
argue that eggs which cook up black or 
dark colored are more nutritious! Egg 
albumin and wheat gluten are both pro- 
— and in the pure state each is color- 
ess. 

The entire process of roller milling 
has for its object the removal of impuri- 
ties, as dust, dirt, foul weed seeds, bran 
and other debris particles. The improve- 
ments made in milling have been direct- 
ed to the removal of such offal. Wheat 
as it leaves the threshing machine is far 
from clean; it;contains a variable amount 
of weed seeds, chaff, bits of straw, a lit- 
tle of almost everything found on a farm 
and about 1 per cent dirt adhering to the 
surface of the grain. Screening removes 
the weed seeds and coarse materials. 

The dust is taken off by washing and 
scouring and by special cleaning devices 
which scrape the surface of the kernels 
to remove the wheat hairs or ‘'whis- 
kers.”’ This is done after the wheat has 
been washed and dried in centrifugal 
‘twheat laundries.’?’ The dirt collects 
mainly along the groove and on the hairs. 
The object of all this cleaning is to get 
the dirt off the wheat kernels so that it 
cannot enter in the flour and make it 
dark and unwholesome. After leaving 
the wheat-cleaning end of the mill or the 
‘tdust house,’’? the cleaned wheat is 
passed on to the rolls to be ground into 
flour. 

The process of milling is too intricate 
to attempt an explanation of in a short 
paper, so I will mention only the essen- 
tial features. At the first break, the ker- 
nels are flattened, and a little flour and 
some middlings are liberated. The stock 
is passed on to sifters filled with a num- 
ber of screens and bolting cloths. The 
small amount of fine flour is separated 
and purified, and the middlings are sepa- 
rated and purified for further reduction, 
while the stock goes to a second set of 
corrugated rolls or the second break. 
Here the same operation is repeated, the 
flour and middlings are separated and 
purified and the stock is passed on to 
other rolls. 

As soon as the flour is produced, it is 
separated so as to prevent its being 
ground up with the bran and offals, and 
the middlings and flour are immediately 
cleaned by air currents and bolting 
cloths. These flour middlings or cleaned, 
purified, granular flour particles, re- 
duced between smootb rolls and then 
further purified, constitute the main por- 
tion from which the patent flour is de- 
rived. 

Before the introduction of the roller 
system of milling a purtion of the mid- 
dlings could not be further reduced and 


were allowed to go into the feed. These 
middlings now form an essential part of 
patent flour, and hence modern patent 
flour contains more of the nutrients of 
the wheat kernel, and these nutrients 
are in amore digestible form than was 
the case with the old-time grist mill 
flour. 

Occasionally we hear it said that white 
flour is not nutritious and that the best 
part of the wheat berry goes into the 
feed. That was in part true of some of 
the old-time milling processes, but it is 
not true of the present gradual reduction 
process. I think most of the misconcep- 
tions regarding flour arise through lack 
of knowledge of the present method of 
milling and failure to differentiate be- 
tween the old systems and the new. 

If any one really wishes the old-time 
flour, it is easily made by mixing pure 
white flour with a littie bran and shorts 
and adding some dirt, as road dust, to 
make up for the dirt washed from the 
wheat. The dirt should not be omitted, 
as that was an essential part of the old- 
time flour. 

In the manufacture of flour in a large 
modern mill it is estimated that some of 
the materia] travels nearly a mile, and 
all of this time it is either being cleaned 
or reduced into finer particles. Upwards 
of forty different separations into flour 
stocks are made so as to effect purifica- 
tion, these various flour streams being 
reassembled to make specific types of 
flour, depending upon the individuality 
of the mill and the character of the flour 
desired. 

It has been said that in the process of 
grinding, fine particles of iron from the 
rolls may find entrance into the flour. 
The fact is, the rolls are made of the 
hardest steel, which is not easily chipped 
off. The rolls are used for months withb- 
out any apparent diminution in weight 
and during that time thousands upon 
thousands of barrels of flour are ground. 
More consistently might it be claimed 
that gall stones and bladder stones were 
caused from the use of the old grist mill 
flour due to fine particles of the mill- 
stone in the flour. But vivid imagina- 
tions and hallucinations are difficult to 
control and correct. 

There is as great a difference in the 
product of flour mills as there is in the 
bread produced from bakeries—some 
mills are cleaner than others and some 
are better equipped with machinery and 
skilled workmen. 
the miller is stamped on the flour. If 
he grinds too close to the feed, the flour 
is dark and specky: if he fails to use 
enough cleaning devices or does not un- 
derstand how to properly adjust and 
operate the mill, his flour is gray in col- 
or, due to the admixture of impurities. 

The same class of wheat can be ground 
in different mills and give different re- 
sults as to quality of flour, just as differ- 
ences in bread products may be obtained 
from the same flour in several bake- 
shops. The individuality of a flour is 
dependent upon three factors: (1) char- 
acter of the wheat used, (2) method of 
milling employed and (3) skill of the 
miller. In comparing the product of one 
mill with that of another it is necessary 
to consider these three essential points. 

To judge flour is difficult. There are, 
however, certain general principles in its 
manufacture that cannot be ignored. 
You cannot make good flour from poor 
wheat or with antiquated, defective or 
inefficient machinery or with unskilled 
millers. 

By what standards shall flour be test- 
ed? By physical appearance and deport- 
ment when made into dough, by the glu- 
ten, by chemical tests or by baking tests? 


The workmanship of. 


Briefly answered, there is at present no 
simple single test that can be applied to 
flour to determine quality, and the most 
satisfactory means of testing is by bak- 
ing, combined with chemical and other 
tests. The appearance of the flour when 
compared with a standard by means of 
the flour trier or ‘‘slick’’ will give an 
idea of the quality and the grade of 
workmanship. The trained eye of the 
miller can detect defects, as the presence 
of dust, poor granulation or poor separa- 
tion of stock, points that would not be 
noticed by the layman. 

As to color, there is much misconcep- 
tion as to the way in which the miller 
uses this term. He uses itin strictly a 
technical sense, just as the physician 
would to indicate either normal or ab- 
normal conditions. Is the color tinted 
with dirt or is it a clean color? 

Dirt makes a flour dark or gray; you 
cannot conceal dirt, no matter what is 
done to the flour. If the flour has a 
slight yellow or creamy tinge, it should 
be a clear color, not a dirty yellow or 
grayish cream. If a flour is made from 
good wheat and is well milled and thor- 
oughly cleaned, the color of the bread is 
generally a few shades lighter than that 
of the flour. This is due to natural oxi- 
dation of the coloring matter ofthe flour 
which takes place during the process of 
bread making. 

In general, the more thorough the mix- 
ing and kneading the whiter the bread, 
provided there is the necessary quality in 
the flour. The active oxygen of the air 
in minute traces as natural constituents, 
like ozone, hydrogen peroxide and nitro- 
gen peroxide compounds, aided by fer- 
ment action, materially assists in whit- 
ening bread. With flour from a poor 
quality of wheat and poorly milled, 
there is no material improvement in the 
color of the bread due to kneading, as 
the gray and not the white is developed. 

As to gluten, there should be a good 
content, but it is even more important 
that it should be of the right quality. 
Where quantity and quality are com- 
bined, the best results are secured. A 
good gluten should be white or creamy, 
elastic, not too sticky and show a good 
response when kneaded. Dark colored, 
sticky, putty-like glutens and those that 
fail to ‘‘stand up”’ are of poor quality. 
The novice should not attempt to pass on 
the quality of glutens. It takes years of 
experience to develop ability to properly 
determine and judge their quality. 

Every wheat and flour has a period at 
which its gluten is atits maximum. With 
some wheat crops the gluten has excel- 
lent and good bread-making qualities 
from the start, while with others a little 
different manipulation of the flour, or 
‘taging,’’ is necessary to get best results. 

A gluten that ripens up early is some- 
times not as good during the entire sea- 
son for general bread-making purposes 
nor does it possess as good keeping 
qualities as one that is at first just a lit- 
tle slower in development but capable of 
retaining fora long time its maximum 
qualities. It is characteristic of flours 
made from northwestern wheats to not 
only possess good baking qualities at 
first but to improve gradually for six or 
eight months, and hold their own for a 
like or longer period, before any break- 
ing down or loss in bread-making value 
occurs. 

I will not attempt to discuss the vari- 
ous views that have been held regarding 
the development of gluten and the 
changes which take place during the 
process of flour ripening. They are 
largely intermolecular, induced by enzy- 
mic action, probably resulting in slight 
oxidation and hydration changes. 
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As arule, chemists are not expert in 
making gluten determinations or of 
judging the quality of glutens from the 
bakers’ point of view. By means of 
chemical tests the chemist determines 
the total crude protein, which is quite 
comparable but not identical with dry 
gluten. Protein asdetermined by chem- 
ical analysis is not an index of quality, 
because no distinction is made between 
the gluten proteins and the bran pro- 
teins, and often poorly made flours which 
show maximum protein have minimum 
bread-making value. I mention this, not 
to decry chemical tests but to show 
their limitations. 

Much has been said and written in re- 
gard to the ash content of flours. While 
a low ash is good, it should be coupled 
with other desirable characteristics. Low 
ash, with high quality and quantity of 
gluten and absence of true cellulose, is 
desirable, but a low ash alone is nota 
criterion in flour judging. 

Whenever I look at an ash result my 
first thought is ‘‘who made that ash de- 
termination and how did he make it?’’ 
For the ash result depends much upon 
the individual skill of the chemist. I 
have seen the same flour analyzed by 
different chemists and show widely dif- 
ferent ash results, due to very slight dif- 
ferences in the methods of analyses em- 
ployed. 

The trouble is, chemists have not yet 
come to the point of making their ash 
determinations under absolutely identi- 
cal conditions so as to obtain strictly 
uniform results. To illustrate, I have in 
mind an experiment station publication 
giving ash percentages of different flours 
presumably the joint work of several as- 
sistants. The ash of the flours from three 
mills is given as ranging from about .37 
to .47 per cent. 

It is known from extensive tests that 
the grade of the flour from these mills is 
identical and that the ash percentages 
actually differ by less than .01 of a per 
cent, yet the ash is recorded in this pub- 
lication as showing a range of nearly 1. 
percent. On the basis of the ash, one 
flour would be classed as a very high- 
grade patent, and others as long patents, 
yet the flours are identical as to grade. 

I mention this to illustrate the fact 
that the ash result alone may be entirely 
misleading. The ash determination is 
valuable when accurately made, and 
when the chemist makes enough other 
tests to know how to properly interpret 
his results. 

If ftiour, like sugar, were composed of 
only one compound or ingredient, its 
testing would be a simple matter, but 
where it is composed of several ingredi- 
ents, and some of these, like gluten, are 
not constant in composition, the prob- 
lem of testing becomes much more com- 
plex. 

In baking tests, as in chemical tests, 
much depends upon the skill of the per- 
son making the tests and the extent to 
which he is capable of controlling the 
conditions under which he works. Flour 
is judged by the public at large by the 
amount and quality of the bread that it 
produces. The quality of the bread is 
the inevitable standard that must be 
adopted. As this has been discussed on 
the programme under the title of 'tSuc- 
cess in Bread-making,’’ I will only men- 
tion incidentally a few facts in connec- 
tion with bread-making tests. 

The bread maker is often at the ‘'mer- 
cy’’ of the yeast. Now yeasts behave dif- 
ferently with different types and kinds 
of flour. 

Sometimes a flour that very readily re- 
sponds to quick fermentation action, 
does so at the expense of some other es- 
sential characteristic, as number of 
loaves per barrel. A large number of 
loaves per barrel, and desirable qualities 
of bread, as retention of moisture, may 
or may not be associated with high re- 
sponsiveness. 

If a flour is a little slow it can often be 
made more responsive by variation of 
the formula. Don’t expect to have the 
best success with all flours without some 
slight variation in the bread-making 
process. It is an excellent thing that all 
flours do not work alike, because their 
slight difference in working qualities is 
what stimulates research along bread- 
making lines and what is destined to 
improve the quality of our bread, It is 
well that flours, like people, are not all 
alike. It ¥8 necessary to learn their 
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strong and their weak points, if any are 
present. 

There is not enough known about 
yeast from a bread-making point of view 
to formulate hard and fast rules. Most 
of our knowledge is obtained from stud- 
ies of yeast made in connection with 
brewing. Yeast is a single-celled plant, 
requiring for its development suitable 
food and proper sanitary conditions, the 
same as plants of higher orders. 

It should be remembered that the food 
of the yeast plant consists of sugar, al- 
buminous substances, and minerals, as 
salts of potassium, phosphorus, iron and 
magnesium. Pasteur established the fact 
that certain salts, as nitrates, stimulate 
the action of yeast, indicating the plant- 
like character of the material. Experi- 
ments seem to indicate that yeast is the 
most active in the presence of about 
eight per cent of sugar, and that when 35 
per cent is present, fermentation is 
weak. 

Often a few half-starved, poor quality 
yeast cells are expected to do a large 
amount of leavening work. When yeast 
plants are starved they become inactive, 
and but few new cells are produced. 
Some when starved develop cannibalistic 
tendencies, appropriating the material 
of weaker cells. 

Some yeasts naturally are poor gas pro- 
ducers, and expend their energy in the 
vegetative, rather than the fermentative 
process. When yeast carries on the proc- 
ess to a certain point and then fails to 
fully develop, itis often due to lack of 
reproduction, the gas action being that 
of a few cells only and the process ceas- 
es when these few cells die. Hence the 
importance of having at the outset a 
large number of active cells, and enough 
food so that nocannibalism be practiced. 

Yeast is unable to do its best work 
when compelled to compete with a mix- 
ture of ferment bodies such as is some- 
times present in flour made from un- 
cleaned wheat. Clean, sound flour is the 
best medium in which to develop good 
yeast. 





Yeast does more than produce gas. It 
secretes a number of ferments which act 
upon the various constituents of flour. 
Also acids are formed which combine 
with and modify the character of the 
gluten; with some flours this change is 
beneficial and with others it is not. 
Yeast is one of the most sensitive of 
plants. According to Pasteur its repro- 
duction is greatly stimulated by the 
presence of air and at the same time its 
fermentative capacity may be lessened. 
Hence it is that in the handling of 
doughs the ‘thappy medium” is neces- 
sary. 

Bread-making is both an art and a sci- 
ence; as ascience it has to deal with intri- 
cate problems of chemistry and bacteriol- 
ogy. It is as much a work of art to bake 
a good loaf of bread as it is to paint a pic- 
ture. The baker should perfect himself 
in his art to such a degree that his chief 
competitor—the housewife—will recog- 
nize her inability to compete with him, 
and to do this requires the best of materi- 
als combined with the highest grade of 
workmanship. 

The American people do not eat enough 
bread; they would be better, both finan- 
cially and pbysically, if they consumed 
more. The movement toward larger 
loaves at a higher price and the use of 
the best flour should be encouraged, as 
it benefits alike the producer of the 
wheat, the manufacturer of the flour and 
the maker of the bread. 

That bread is the cheapest food in the 
laboring man’s menu is shown by statis- 
tics of the United States government. 
The government bas madea study of the 
cost of living in over 10,000 workingmen’s 
families and the results show that only 
about one-tenth of the total money ex- 
pended for all foods is spent for bread 
and flour, while the bread and flour fur- 
nish more total nutrients and energy 
than any other food. 

Nearly one-half of the energy of the 
laboring man’s ration is supplied by the 
bread, and for this half he spends less 
than one-tenth as much as he does for all 
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other foods combined. The high nutri- 
tive value and the cheapness of breaq 
should be more generally understood by 
the American people. Itisa great mig- 
take to attempt to substitute any other 
food for bread, under the pretense oj 
economy or of high nutritive value. The 
only thing that will take the place of 
bread is—more bread and better bread, 

Because of its cheapness compared 
with other foods it is economy to encour. 
age the consumption of more anid bet- 
ter bread by the use of better flour. The 
better the bread, the sooner it wil! natu- 
rally take the place of other more expen- 
sive and less nutritious foods. 

There are some who believe that bread 
should contain the bran and even the 
busk of the kernels, but extended inves- 
tigations covering a series of years and 
observations 


in the feeding of !arge 
bodies of men show that those breads 
containing the flour offals are less di- 
gestible than breads made from clean 


white flour. 

There are some unfortunate peop!e who 
are troubled with digestion disorders due 
to lack of outdoor exercise; they need 
the branny particles in the bread t. give 


the digestive tract needed exercise. This 
is a defect in body or in method °! liy- 
ing, and is not a criterion for al] healthy 
persons, or even for all persons wth di- 
gestion troubles, for there are som: with 


sensitive digestive tracts who ar: seri- 
ously disturbed by the bran particies in 
whole wheat bread. Some people have 
defective eyes and must wear c: lored 
glasses, but that is no reason wy all 


should be compelled to see tiiings 
through colored glasses. 

We occasionally hear it said tha! the 
bread of to-day is ‘‘not like that mother 
used to make, it hasn’t the ‘nutty fla- 
vor’,’”’ and this is true because the sutty 
flavor was imparted by fermentab! im- 


purities—dirt and dust—that are now re- 
moved in milling. If the mothers could 
have had our present-day flour, they 
would have made even better bread 

The mén and women of to-day should 
remember, too, that the voracious «ppe- 
tites of youth have passed, when all 
things, even green apples, tasted ood. 
I have no doubt that the bread of tu-day 
would be pronounced far superior to that 
of a generation or two ago if rigid com- 
parisons could be made and the two 
could be eaten side by side. It is true, 
our bread is not like that ofthe long ago. 
It is better. It is better because the fiour 
is cleaner and better milled and it is bet- 
ter because the baker makes better 
bread. 

The character of a nation’s bread is an 
index of its civilization, and whvever 
aids in the production of better bread, 
be he the producer of the wheat, the 
miller or the baker, is an advance agent 
of civilization. I congratulate this asso- 
ciation upon the progressive stand it has 
taken in encouraging bakers to produce 
the best bread possible. 

Professor Snyder then illustrated with 
stereopticon views some of the state- 
ments made in his address. 


London Flour Imports 


The attached table shows the a! ivals 
of flour in London on the steamships 
named, between Aug. 4 and 10, 1909: 

From Montreal per ss. Lake Michigan— 


Bags Bags 

Tenacious......... 1,800 Burmine........ 500 
Statesman ........ 396 Algoma....... 500 
Kensington........ 400 Glenwood....... 0) 
Casota Supve...... 5, Keewaska.......- 2,000 
Defiance........... 250 Normal.......... 1,009 
Royal Diamond.... 250 Agate.......... 1,340 
Snowdrift......... 500 Cons. Ceres.... 5,000 
Union Jack........ 1,010 Royalist......... 300 
Warrior. ......:02 600 Minnesota Glory.. 1,00 
OEE ong 5 ana vet 1,400 Maple Tree.... 1,000 
Minnehaha........ 1,000 Sycamore...... 00 

DE sadveceteees 300 

From New Orleans per ss. Kingstonian— 
Grand Duchess.... 2,000 Bakers Joy...... 500 

From Philadelphia per ss. Montana— 
Warmed... iesicves 1,000 Fortress (fr Balt 
CE acinstscawen 500 0 1,498 
Quaker City....... 499 

From Philadelphia per ss. Crown Point— 
Dreadnought...... 497 Avalanche.......- 498 
Fairy Queen....... 999 Primrose........- 1,000 
eee 1,000 Excelsior........- 2,000 
, . Sea 500 Golden Cream... oY 
Good Luck........ 500 Maple Tree........ 1, 
TEMES ive cescense 250 Sunlight......... 2,000 
Gayo Lily.......... 250 Consul.......... 49" 
Silver Leaf........ 600 Tableau.........- 500 

From Boston per ss. Angelian— 

Prairie King....... 286 Gilt Edge........ ; 1,000 
Palisade .......... 1,000 Gymkhama...... 1,00 
From New York per ss. Minnetonka— Z 
W. C. C,’s Supve.. 1,000 Strathmore...... 500 
Millbourne........ 500 H.-J.-J.M.Co.. 500 


9 SES 1,000 Powell’s Hest...... 000 


ee ee eeeCeCtt Gm 
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A HORRIBLE OUTRAGE 

The editor of the esteemed Lake 
Crystal (Minn.) Union is in great dis- 
tress of mind over the cruel and unfeel- 
ing conduct of a heartless judge who has 
ordered the stockholders of the local 
mill, which got itself into financial diffi- 
culties, to pay up. The editor proposes 
to pay, since he is one of the stockhold- 
ers and cannot help himself, but he cer- 
tainly does not intend to luok pleasant 
during the operation. Editorially he 
emits along, piercing shriek of agony 
at being parted from his coin. 

It appears that ‘tthe Boston man,’”’ who- 
ever he may be, has come along and 
sued the stockholders of the mill fora 
trifle of $1,700 due him by the defunct 
company. What is more, he actually se- 
cured judgment; Lake Crystal justice 
evidently not being of that particular 
Western brand which ignores an Eastern 
claimant because he does not happen to 
live in the vicinity, and protects local in- 
terests regardless of right. 





Probably ‘tthe Boston man’ was a 
flour bayer who purchased a quantity of 
the mill’s product which it did not deliv- 
er, and hence incurred loss. If so, it is 
very gratifying to learn that he had the 
courage to sue and that there was a 
judge hearing the case who was fair 
enough to give him a just verdict. 

A certain type of small country mill, 

the managers of which have nebulous 
ideas of right and more ambition than 
judgment, is prone to recklessly book 
orders for flour far beyond capacity to 
deliver. Relying upon a decline in the 
price of wheat coming in time to make 
such transactions profitable, these mill- 
ers frankly gamble on the’ market, cal- 
culating that at the worst they can only 
fail and leave the buyer in the lurch. 
Pf When the market goes up, instead of 
down, they refuse to ship, and if the 
claims are pressed, bankruptcy proceed- 
ings follow. Usually the assets are in- 
sufficient to meet the debts, and that is 
the end of it, except in the memory of 
the remote and defrauded buyer. In this 
Particular case, the buyer appears to 
bave pushed his claim against the stock- 
holders, and evidently secured satisfac- 
tion; all of which is entirely satisfac- 
tory. The small mill that gambles in 
flour sales has no right to live, and its 
Stockholders should be forced to make 
g00d its liabilities. 

The editor of the Lake Crystal Union, 
however, protests. He believes that the 
debt is not one that the company justly 
owes, the judge tothe contrary. He says: 

It is wicked. Decidedly wicked to 
wring from people money they are un- 
able to spare to settle a claim that we 
know in our inner hearts we do not owe.” 


People who do not want to pay such 
claims should be careful how they invest 
in the stock of flour mills. Local en- 
thusiasm is avery good thing, within 
limits, but those who interest them- 
selves in building a lucal milling plant 
on the principle that itis a good thing 
for the community, should realize that, 


- as stockholders, they are to be held 


strictly responsible for the acts of the 
management, and if these are reckless 
and unbusinesslike, they will be obliged 
in the end to settle the score. 

Sentiment is one thing and business 
another. The man in Boston has his 
rights just the same as if he lived in 
Lake Crystal, and when aconcern en- 
ters into an agreement with him, it 
should be forced by the courts to live up 
to it, if it should bankrupt the entire 
village to pay the cost of sodoing. There 
is rather too much wildcat milling in 
some of these little Western towns, and 
the lesson administered to the stock- 
holders of the late lamented Lake Crys- 
tal concern, while severe, may serve as 
a warning to others who allow their en- 
thusiasm to outrun their business judg- 
ment. 

How severe itis to the editor of the 
Union, the following taken from his 
columns amply testifies. 


ONCE MORE 


The stockholders in the old Lake Crys- 
tal Milling Company are once more 
called upon to pay their good money over 
to settle a claim of over $1,700 allowed 
by Judge Quinn to the Boston man fora 
debt, we believe, as well as others, the 
company does not owe. 

It is wicked. 

Decidedly wicked to wring from peo- 
ple money they are unable to spare to 
settle a claim that we know in our inner 
hearts we do not owe, Judge Quinn to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

But that is neither here nor there. We 
were among the number who had taken 
one share in the mill. We paid for it in 
little amounts atatime to belp along 
the enterprise of re-building the mill 
after it was burned. 

What we advocated we backed up and 
this is just how we became a stockhold- 
erin the concern. It was not because 
we had more than we knew what to do 
with by any means. 

There are enough subscribers to the 
Union who are far enough back on their 
subscriptions to pay the assessment of 

We want you to pay us. We need it 
now. Right off. Come, send in what you 
owe us and we will rise up and call you 
blessed. 

Do it now. 

Remember here is your opportunity to 
get square with your God and square 


with us or you never can enter heaven. 
If four or five dollars will keep you out 
of everlasting life of past and happi- 
ness, it is cheap at hal 
Pay, we say! 


the price. 


c. 





As the editor of the Union evidently 
holds the keys to the heavenly gates and 
makes the subscription to his paper the 
price of unlocking them, it were wise for 
the delinquent ones to come up and, as 
the editor says, ‘tDoitnow.’’ Delays are 
dangerous; any one of those who are 
‘tfar enough back in their subscriptions 
to pay the assessment’? might die ata 
moment’s notice, without having re- 
ceived the Union’s passport to an ‘‘ever- 
lasting life of peace.’’ Four or five dol- 
lars, even in Lake Orystal, are as noth- 
ing compared to the eternal torment 
which awaits him who goes to the next 
world unshriven by the distressed we’s 
receipt in full. 


IT SHOULD DISBAND 


The convention of the Association of 
National and State Food and Dairy De- 
partments held in Denver last week was 
a demonstration of nothing more pro- 
nounced and emphatic than the absurdi- 
ty and incongruity of the organization 
itself, and the urgent need for its speedy 
dissolution. 

This country is full of organizations 
that do not organize; that accomplish 
nothing of any value to the world; that 
are a waste of time, trouble and money. 
Their sole object in being is to afford the 
wind-jammer and the shoot-mouth an 
annual opportunity to blat before the 
public and fill the columns of the daily 
press with free advertising for the push- 
ing ones who are anxious to get before 
the public and attain some sort of no- 
toriety,or who, having secured dubious 
celebrity, are eager to hold their place 
in the spot-light. 

This conglomerated association of po- 
litical food cranks, speaking of them as 
a whole, constitutes a glaring example 
of this useless and dangerous kind of or- 
ganization. It owes its origin to the 
wily and irrepressible Dr. Wiley, Chief 
Chemist for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who, finding that, officially, he 
stood, like his class, in slippery places, 
and was constantly threatened with the 
application of the headsman’s ax, de- 
termined to organize the state commis- 
sioners into a political machine that 
should reach far back into the very 
heart of the interior and be strong 
enough to perpetuate him in office in- 
definitely. 

The organization was successfully en- 
gineered and the meeting last year at 
Mackinac demonstrated that Wiley had 
it well in hand and could do what he 
pleased with it. It pleased him to make 
it an instrument for the enthusiastic in- 
dorsement of himself and his programme. 
Beyond this, and the usual exploitation 
of scandalous and untrue charges against 
American food manufacturers, it ad- 
journed: a triumph for the genius of 
Wiley in manipulating small wires con- 
nected with the dancing apparatus of 
smal] men. 

Dr. Wiley returned to office even more 
arrogant and puffed up than usual, if 
such a thing were possible. He very 
soon gave the Ancient One a clear in- 
timation that he and not ‘lama James 
was the real boss of the shop, and such 
was his defiance of his superiors that 
they trembled at his fiat and hesitated 
to go counter to his wishes. 

The Ancient One, however, was in 
politics; active, earnest, real politics, 
while Wiley was doing time in Hanover 
College, and he smiled at the new Wiley 
machine and bided his time for smash- 
ing it. The opportunity came last week 
at the Denver convention. The wires 
had all been laid by Wiley and bis fol- 
lowers to pass a resolution that would 
rebuke the Remsen board on its famous 
benzoate of soda decision and thereby 
inflict a blow upon the Ancient One 
sufficient to knock him out of the box 
permanently and completely. 

The Remsen board had reversed Wiley; 
shown up his tin-horn scientific experi- 
ments in their true light; and made him 
look ridiculous in the public eye. More- 
over, the character of this board was so 
high and so truly «scientific that the 
value of its conclusions was accepted at 
par by the people. Tama James was 
shrewd enough to entrench himself be- 
hind the solid and unquestioned strength 
of the Board, and between him and Wi- 
ley there had been created a wide breach. 
Wiley hoped by the action of his ma- 
chine atthe Denver meeting to put the 
finish on Secretary Wilson and send him 
out of office discredited. Also to sus- 
tain himself by the voice of the people 
as manifested through their pure food 
commissioners. 

Unexpectedly, the programme was 
rudely interrupted. There were present 
at the Denver meeting men of such high 
standing and undoubted scientific abili- 
ty as Dr. Remsen, president of Johns 
Hopkins; Dr. Chittenden, of Yale; Dr, 
Hurter, of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons; Dr. Long, of the Northwest- 
ern University and Professor Taylor, of 
California. 

Secretary Wilson was there, too, just 
*tto look on” he said, but he had his 
political understanding with him in his 
suit case and knew the psychological 
moment when it should be brought to 
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bear upon the situation. Notwithstand- 
ing that the president of this amalga- 
mated association of food faddists and 
political commissioners was in deadly 
opposition to the Remsen board and did 
all in his power to prevent the meeting 
from getting away from the control of 
the Wiley conspirators, the result was a 
total and complete victory for the An- 
cient One, and Wiley was routed; horse, 
foot and dragoons. 


A resolution indorsing the report of~- 


the Remsen board upon the use of ben- 
zoate of soda was adopted by a vote of 
fifty-seven to forty-two; representatives 
of nineteen states voting for it and four- 
teen against it. The organization re- 
versed itself completely and brought to 
nothing its Mackinac meeting. Following 
this unexpected action, which threw the 
Wiley forces into utter confusion, the 
meeting sat upon poor, old Professor 
Ladd, of North Dakota, the illustrious 
‘trabbit expert,’’? who was at the conven- 
tion with a ‘tmodel’’ State Food law 
which he wanted the organization to in- 
dorse. It voted the proposition down, 
and held with Secretary Wilson that, 
if the existing laws needed amending, 
the thing to do was to first correct the 
federal statute and subsequently make 
state laws conform to it. 

So much time was consumed with the 
spirited discussion of the benzoate of 
soda matter, that bleached flour received 
but scant attention, although Wiley had 
threatened to make one of his spectac- 
ular addresses concerning it, in which 
case there were those present ready and 
competent to refute any mis-statements 
that he might utter. 

Of course Wiley threatened resignation 
both before and during the discussion. 
His scathing rebuke by the Remsen 
board in the benzoate of soda case, had 
left him very sore and he confidently 
hoped that the machine which had been 
so complaisant at Mackinac would re- 
peat its indorsement and obey his dicta- 
tion at Denver, but the Secretary of 
Agriculture easily beat him at his own 
game. His threats of resignation were 
disregarded and failed of effect. 

An interviewer reported after the con- 
vention that Wiley had decided not to re- 
sign, which is probably too true. There 
is no hope of Wiley resigning; neither 
he nor the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
long to the class of government func- 
tionary which resigns. The office he now 
holds suits Wiley perfectly. Since he ac- 
cepted it, he has waxed fat and, itis 
said, rich. He battens on newspaper 
publicity and food sensationalism, and 
his place gives him abundant opportu- 
nity to strut about and deliver himself of 
oracular statements regarding food im- 
purities which may awe and frighten 
nervous old women and hypochondriacs 
but are laughed at by true scientific au- 
thorities and sensible people. He will 
never resign as long as there is a pay- 
check coming every month. 

Perbaps the Northwestern Miller ought 
to congratulate Secretary Wilson on his 
splendid victory. It does credit to his 
political astuteness and, so far as it re- 
sulted in sustaining the reliable and 
sincere Remsen board and disconcerting 
the pseudo-scientists, it was an excellent 
thing. It is ashame, however, that so 
important a matter as the people’s food 
should hang upon the relative political 
shrewdness of two government officials 
rather than upon the exact and accurate 
merits of the case at issue. 

The vote of the organization which 
met at Denver is not significant, except 
to show that Wilson is stronger than 
Wiley when it comes to manipulating 
unruly meetings. Had Wiley been 
sbrewder, he might easily have thrown 
the vote the other way and vindicated 
himself. Thimble-rigging and wirepull- 
ing, working machines and manipulat- 
ing weak-headed delegates, are poor 
ways of arriving at the truth and sus- 
taining it. 

The only conclusion that can be drawn 
from such proceedings is that this or- 
ganization is worse than useless, it is 
mischievous, and capable of doing great 
harm if ilJ-influenced. Having reversed 
itself and gone back where it started 
from; having failed of the object for 
which it was formed, it would be weil 
for this association to commit hari-kari 
as quietly and speedily as possible. In 
the solution of the pure food question 
the country can well dispense with its 
services, 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Dispatches Covering Latest 
News of the Flour Trade at 
Important Points 


KANSAS City, Aug. 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour demand is rather slow, 
due to continued high premiums for 
cash wheat and bearish situation in fu- 
tures, coupled with heavy offerings by 
spring wheat mills. Prices are steady. 


R. E. STERLING. 





St. Louis, Aug. 31. — (Special Tele- 
gram )— Weakness in wheat values oper- 
ates against any new interest by domes- 
tic buyers and foreign trade is at a stand- 
still. Values unchanged. 

THOMAS M. STERLING. 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 31. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour dull. Light business from 
all sources. Feed quiet and unchanged. 

W. E. BAITZELL. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 31, — (Special 
Telegram)—Flour dull and weak to sell, 
but without further changes. 


SAMUEL 8S. DANIELS. 


BosTOoN, Aug. 31.—(Special Telegram) 
—New spring wheat country patents are 
offering freely at $5 to $5.05, in jute, with 
standard Minneapolis patents, in wood, 
$5.50 as the extreme quotation. A 
fair amount of business has been done 
in country flour for October shipment. 
Old spring wheat patents are dull at $6 
to $6.40, in wood. Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents $5 to $5.25, in jute, for most of that 
offered, with $5.40 the extreme. Winter 
wheat flours are firm and unchanged. 
Millfeed dull, with market easy on bran. 


_L. W. DrPass. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—Demand for flour is very dull. 
Free offerings of spring wheat flour Sep- 
tember-October shipment at $4.75/@4.85, 
in jute, have depressed the market. Kan- 
sas steady on the spot, but quoted $4.75 
(@4.85, in wood. Exporters are showing 
no interest either in wheat or flour. 
Buyers of flour are looking for heavy 
movement of spring wheat. 

A. L. RUSSELL. 


WINNIPEG, Aug. 31.— (Special Tele- 
gram)—The weather is cooler, and a very 
little frost was reported at a few points. 
Most of the Manitoba wheat is cut. 
Threshing well on. The Free Press to- 
day estimates the western wheat crop at 
118,000,000; oats, 164,000,000; barley, 30,- 
000,000. R. W. MORRISON. 


Western Canada— Wheat Yield 

Using the estimates of Frank O. Fow- 
ler, secretary of the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association, as to the wheat 
crop of western Canada, embracing 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
the following comparisons are obtained, 
hundreds omitted: 


Yield Yield 

Acres’ bus Acres bus 
ee 7,136 107,000* 1903........ 3,124 50,300 
ae 6,872 95,737 1902........ 2,040 67,000 
Se Oe YE eee 63,300 
TOOB. . cacse Deke ORES 1000... noc. ccces 17,055 
a BT ee ee 34,830 
| re 3,420 57,000 1898........ ..... 31,450 

*Elevator estimates 107 to 119 million bushels. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The attached table gives the flour out- 
put at milling centers for two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Aug. 29 Aug 31 
Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1908 1907 




















Minneapolis...... 228,675 148,145 254,095 309,265 
Duluth-Superior.. 6,280 1,000 2,500 4,000 
Milwaukee ....... 34,500 32,200 33,750 29,400 

DORR s i cves'ctes 269,455 181,345 290,345 342,665 
49 outside mills*.. 91,115 ....... 1) Ee” ee 
Aggregate spring. 360,570 ....... oe! ae 
ie OS ae 84,900 37,500 32,300 32,700 
St. Louist...... -- 45,765 47,656 50,100 49,100 
St. Louis?........ Shtee.. GE acess ©) Sekece 
Indianapolis...... 18,820 17,685 16,210 14,540 
See 15,700 15,700 15,700 5,400 
CE oo c6 000s ss 22,350 21,700 19,500 19,500 
Kansas City...... 78,300 76,400 66,321 47,880 
Kansas City]..... 104,471 96,874 79,340 58,935 
.  — ae 33,600 33,100 30,200 32,000 
yO. ee i 2 eee rae 
Cleveland ........ 4,500 4,500 1,250 7,250 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, capacity 36,450 bbls. 
tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. 
our reported by interior mills. 
Flour made by group of Missouri river and Kan- 
sas mills outside of Kansas City 
{Flour made by outside Central States mills. 





Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis, con- 
sisting of London 60-day documentar 
exchange per pound sterling, and guild- 
ore, three-days sight, was quoted as fol- 
ows: 


Aug, 25. » $4,8434@ 4.8474 Dee 8 eo @4.84% 
Aug. 26.... 4.84/4@4.85 Ata, 90.6. sess @1.841% 
‘Aug. 27.... 4.8494@4.85 Aug. 31... 4.845{@4.8494 


Guilders, three-days sight, were, Aug. 31, quoted 
at 40.125@ 10.14. 
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NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Aug. 30.—In the 
list of new transportation rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion during the past week covering 
changes in transportation rates on grain 
and grain products for export appears a 
rate filed by the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
road, effective Sept. 16, on flour in car- 
loads from New Ulm, Minn., to ship side 
New Orleans or Gulfport, Miss., and 
Mobile, Ala., for export, 21c. 

The Baltimore & Ohio announces, 
effective Sept. 15,a rate on grain and 
grain products in carloads from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Baltimore, 7%c; to Phila- 
delphia, 8%c; to New York, 10'%c, for ex- 

ort. 

: The Santa Fé makes rates on flour and 
other grain products, effective Sept. 24, 
from Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Atchison and Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and common points, to Newport News 
and Norfolk, for export, as follows: flour 
and articles taking wheat rate, 21%c; 
articles taking corn rate, 20%c. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis an- 
nounces, effective Sept. 16, a rate on lin- 
seed oi] cake, carloads, from Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, to 
ship side New Orleans, Gulfport, Miss., 
and Mobile, Ala., for export, 14%c. 

The Canadian Northern files with the 
Commission an import tariif rate on 
grain screenings from Port Arthur and 
Fort William and West Fort, Ont., to Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Duluth and Superior, 20c; from Win- 
nipeg and St. Boniface Transfer to the 
same points in the United States, 15c. 

In the list of domestic changes in rates 
on grain and grain products appears a 
rate filed by the Trans-Missouri Freight 
Bureau, effective Sept. 17, on grain and 
products in carloads, from Chicago to 
Ogden, Salt Lake, and common points, 
70c; from Minneapolis and St. Paul, 68%c; 
from Mississippi river points and 
Peoria, Ill., 674%c; from Missouri river 
points, 56c. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
makes, effective Sept. 27, a rate on oil 
cake and mea! in carloads, from Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, 
to Dysart, Grundy Center and common 
points in Iowa, 10%c. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
makes, effective Sept. 17, a rate on flour 
in carloads from Kansas City and Omaha 
and common points in Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska, to Cincinnati, Ohio, New 
Albany, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., 17c; to 
Indianapolis, Ind., 16%c. 

The Lehigb Valley makes, effective 
Sept. 12,a rate on grain and products, 


_ carloads, from Geneva, N. Y., to Galeton, 


and Germania, Pa., 10c. 

The Louisville & Nashville makes, 
effective Sept. 16, a rate on grain in car- 
loads from Elizabethtown, Ky., to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, 15%c. 

The Illinois Southern makes a rate, 
effective Sept. 16, on corn and millstuffs, 
carloads, from Evansville, Ill., to Farm- 
ington, Mo., 7c. 

The Grand Trunk announces, effective 
Sept. 15, a rate on corn, ex-lake, in car- 
loads, from Goderich, Midland, and Port 
Edward, Ont., and Port Huron, Mich., to 
Portland, Maine, 5.65c per bu. 

The Evansville & ‘Terre Haute an- 
nounces the cancellation of rates on 
flour in carloads from Evansville and 
Princeton, Ind., to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
announces, eifective Sept. 20, a rate on 
wheat, corn, oats and barley, carloads, 
from Peoria, Il]l., when from beyond, to 
Chicago, 4c. 

The Chicago & North-Western an- 
nounces, effective Sept. 15, rates on flour 
in carloads from Omaha and common 
points, but applying only on shipments 
originating in Colorado, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, except Omaha or Nebraska City 
and South Dakota west of the Missouri 
river, to Indianapolis, 16%c; to Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 17c. 

The Erie announces, effective Sept. 16, 
rates on grain, carloads, from East Bui- 
falo, N. Y., ex-lake, to Allegheny and 
Pittsburg, Pa., 7c. 

The Baltimore & Ohio announces, 
effective Sept. 15, rates on grain and 
grain products in carloads from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Kaltimore, 9%c; to Phila- 
delphia, 10%c; to New York, 12%c. 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
road makes rates on flour, bran, and 
feed, carloads, efiective Sept. 15, from 
Troy, Obio, to Cincinnati, 3%c. 

The Central Freight Association makes 
a rate on buckwheat in carloads, effect- 
ive Sept. 15, from Cattaraugus and 
North Collins, N. Y., to Janesville, Wis., 
20c. ARTHUR J. DODGE. 

Henry Neill, Secretary, Resigns 

Henry Neill, the efficient secretary of 
the South Dakota Millers’ Club, has re- 
signed to accept a more lucrative posi- 
tion. J. P. Murphy, of Brookings, 8. D., 
succeeds him. 


THE MILLFEED MARKET 


The Latest Quotations on Millfeeds— 
Reported from the Various 
Markets 

MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 31. — Following 
are prices of feeds to-day in the markets 


named, promt shipment unless other- 
wise specified: 


IN BOSTON 
Minneapolis products— Ton 
Mixed feed, September, 100-Ib sacks . $..... @27.00 
Beran; S0G-1) GHGs ooe5 ben sk ciwiwecsess <seee @23.00 
Standard middlings, 200-Ib sacks..... ..... @24.00 
Red dog, 140-Ib sacks........0.c20000- sscod @32.25 
Sa eee eae ee @29.90 
Hominy feed, 100-Ib sacks ............ «2+. @30.50 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City products— Ton 


Shorts, 100-lb sacks, gray. 
Mixed feed, 100-lb sacks 


IN ST. LOUIS 





St. Louis products— Ton 
Bran, August, 100-lb sacks............ $19.60@19.80 
No. 1 middlings, 100-Ib sacks.......... 21.60@22.00 
Fancy white middlings, 100-Ib sacks.. ..... @23.00 
Mixed feed, 100-Ib sacks..........222+ sees @21.00 
Hard wheat bran, 100-Ib sacks........  ..... @19.40 
Hard wheat mixed feed, 100-Ib sacks.. ..... @20.80 
Fine white hominy feed, 100-lb sacks. ..... @24.75 
Old Process oil meal, 100-Ib sacks.... ..... @32.00 

IN MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee products— Ton 
Eira, BOP TD GAGES. 605 ccccccesecsevcocs | eee @19.75 
Standard middlings, 200-Ib sacks..... ..... @20.75 
Flour middlings, 100-Ib sacks.........  ..... @25.50 
Red Gog, 166-TD GRGRR. «66. cccccccesces “secce @28 75 
Low grade, 140-Ib jute.............005 cee @36 50 
Rye feed, 200-Ib 6aGkS........ccccrscce seved @20.00 
Old Process oil meal, 100-Ib sacks.....  ..... @32.25 
Pe, 5 WN, asd ce cackcascecs: scene @21.50 
No. 1 screenings, 100-Ib sacks.........  ..... @23.00 

IN DULUTH 

Duluth products— Ton 
GR, BOT Ee 0's cave cesacecaeys Bissec @19.75 
Standard middlings, 100-lb sacks..... ..... @20.25 
Country mill middlings, 100-Ib sacks.. ..... @20.75 
Flour middlings, 100-lb sacks.........  ..... @24.00 
Country mixed feed, 100-lb sacks..... ..... @21.25 
Red dog, 100-Ib sacks..............22. 00 sees @28.00 





Death of Thomas S. Medill 


LONDON, Aug. 31.—(Special Cable) - 
‘Thomas 8. Medill, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
flour importers, of London, is dead. 

‘C. F. G. RAIKES. 


The announcement of Mr. Medill’s 
death will be read with the keenest sor- 
row by many millers, and especially by 
those who have had to do with foreign 
trade from the early days of the business. 
Mr. Medill was prominent in the London 
trade from the eighties, but was one of 
the men who had suffered from the radi- 
cal changes which have occurred in for- 
eign trade with American mills in the 
last fifteen years. He wasaman of un- 
impeachable integrity, and enjoyed the 
confidence and esteem of American mill- 
ers and his business associates on the 
London Exchange, to an exceptional de- 
gree. 

He had been in poor health for a year 
or more, and his friends had long been 
apprehensive as to the outcome. Mr. 
Medill was about 65 years of age. 

Associated with him as partners, were 
ee sons, Albert E.and Thomas H. 

edill. 


The Buckwheat Crop 


Blodgett Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 
During the last thirty days buckwheat 
has advanced in condition in some local- 
ities and deteriorated in others. To-day 
returns would indicate 76 per cent of 
perfect. The crop is still susceptible to 
damage by frost and rain. At best the 
crop will be far below normal. 











The Pillsbury Company 


The receivership of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., is practically closed up. 
All that remains is the formality of get- 
ting certain documents signed. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., which 
is to operate the five Pillsbury mills 
under lease, is doing a large amount of 
advertising and otherwise aggressively 
seeking to build up and extend its trade. 





Pennsylvania Officials Will Act 


The food inspection officials of Penn- 
sylvania announce their purpose to take 
early action against bleached flour 
offered for sale within the state under 
the Murphy pure food law, which abso- 
lutely forbids tbe sale of flour which has 
been bleached with nitrogen peroxide. 
It is reported that the department has 
drawn numerous samples and that in at 
least three cases, tests show traces of 
nitrites, on which point prosecutions 
will be begun. Three dealers at Altoona 
are reported to be probably the first de- 
fendants under the new law. 

Dairy and Food Commissioner Foust 
is in charge of the work and Dr. William 
Freer, of Pennsylvania State College, is 
making the tests. 

it appears probable that action will lie 
against the dealers, under the Murphy 
law, since the western millers who ship 
the flour in are parties to an interstate 
transaction and do not actually offer the 
flour for sale within the state. 
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FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Flour Prices in Principal European 
Markets by Special Cable to The 
Northwestern. Miller 





GLASGOW 


GLASGOW, Sept. 1.—The market is ex- 
tremely quiet; demand is for flour on spot 
only, and buyers will purchase only for 
immediate wants. Mills’ asking prices 
are for deferred shipments. The follow- 
ing net c.i.f. prices, per sack of 280 Ibs, 
are approximate quotations asked by 

- mills: 












Spring—First patent 28s 6d @25s 6d 
CLE E Nope nocstanewnsseinccee coccs. @...... 
PROMI ease t Ss pone cecPehGs ses ‘b0000. G2 

Kansas patent .............. 288  @ 24s 

Winter—First patent, promp 30s) @30s 9d 
Extra fancy, prompt....... 288 @2ks 9d 

eeeces @ 


Fancy, prompt....... 
Canadian spring patent.. oa 
Canadian winter patent............. 28s 6d@ 

Sales ex-store, not including commission, \ «ould 
represent an additional cost of 94@1s per sack 


LIVERPOOL 


LIVERPOOL, Sept. 1.—Duliness has pre- 
vailed during the past week. Buyers 
held aloof and business passing has been 
very small. Buyers are operating only 
from hand to mouth and forward business 
is almost at a standstill. Mills’ asking 








prices are for deferred shipment. ‘he 
following net c.i.f. prices, per sack of 280 
Ibs, are approximate quotations a-ked 
by mills: 

Minnesota first patent .............. 28s 6d @i\\s 
Minnesota second patent............ 27s 6d@2: 
Winter first patent./................ 29s @ 6d 
Winter extra fancy .............202% 288)  @2\'s 
Canadian spring patent.............. 28s 6d@2"s 
Rr oro 29s) @3is 


Sales ex-store, not including commission, would 
represent an additional cost of 94@1s per sac} 


LONDON 


LONDON, Sept. 1.—The market is quiet 
and sales are confined to small lots jor 
immediate wants, but a more confident 
feeling prevails among buyers. There is 
a good deal of pressure to sell spring 
patents for deferred shipment but jor- 
ward business is almost at a standstill. 
Mills’ asking prices are for deferred ship- 
ment. The following c.i.f. prices, per 
sack of 280 Ibs, are quotations asked by 
mills: 








Minnesota first patent............... 28s 6d a2 
Minnesota second patent............ 27s 6da2> 
Minnesota first clear..............-. 26s @2 
Minnesota low grade..............+. 20s 6d@21s 
PRIMER vi deceycevnctecccceces 28s 6d@2%s 6d 
pS i Er eerie 47s @4is 6d 
Canadian spring patents............ 28s 6d a2! 
Town households, ex-mill........... ...... @ 
pS Se SE err 

I IIR, dass cabecccschokocksecceve £4 17s 6d 


Sales ex-store, not including commission, would 
represent an additional cost of 94@1s per sack 





AMSTERDAM 





AMSTERDAM, Sept. 1.—The market re- 
mains in avery listless state, with |i‘tle 
demand and no disposition to anticipate 
wants. A few sales of Kansas flours ind 
spring patents were put through, but ‘he 
demand is chiefly for German flour. M's’ 
asking prices are for deferred shipm:«nt. 
*Holland terms, per 100 kilos (221 ‘bs 
gross): 


Minnesota first patent.......... ..... @14.25 florins 
Minnesota second patent....... ..... Dirises florins 
DIME  cecncdndisdbecnsécesss (ve'red @13.00 florins 
Choice low grade............2-. seeee @10.09 florins 
Kansas patent, new crop....... ..... @14.37 florins 


**Holland” terms mean 2 per cent commi 
and 1 per cent discount on 3 days’ sight draft 





Mexican Mills to Consolidate 

‘The Mexico City (Mexico) is authority 
for the statement that several mills 0! 
that district are considering plans iv’ 4 
consolidation. ‘The concerns reporied 
to be indentified with the movement «re 
the Euskaro and La Harinera companis 
of Mexico City and the La Union com;)*- 
ny of Toluca, a city a short distance 
side of the capital. The first named ™'!! 
has a capacity of about 800 bbls and t 
others about 700 each. The three mi''s 
supply the larger part of the flour us°d 
in Mexico City and ship also to other 
provinces of the republic and to Yucata®. 

The active men of the concerns 3! 
Fermin Echandi, Joan Oteiza and Brau- 
lio Yuarte, of the Euskaro; Francis:° 
Pimentely Fagoaga, Inigo Noriega a»4 
Florencio Sanchez, of La Harinera; and 
Henkel brothers, Ramen Diaz and Nic- 
olas Valdez Sanchez, of La Union. 11/¢ 
Bank of La Union is also actively ¢o»- 
cerned in the Jatter company. 

It is asserted that the mill owners 'e- 
lieve important economies can be effet 
ed by a consolidation in addition to the 
commanding position which the concern 
will have in the flour trade. There «re 
many smaller mills in the district and in 
other parts of Mexico, but no company 
with the milling capacity of the one pro 
posed, 
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WILEY TURNED DOWN 


Fails in His Effort to Secure Indorse- 
ment of His Benzoate of Soda Po- . 
sition at Denver Convention 
—Victory for Wilson 


The four-day convention of the Asso- 
ciation of National and State Food and 
Dairy Departments in Denver last week 
failed to deliver the ringing message 
which was promised for it. There was 
much of what politicians call ‘tmaking 
medicine,’”’? but in the end the purpose 
to rebuke the Remsen board of scientific 
review, appointed by President Roose- 
yelt, and to uphold the findings of Dr. 
Wiley in the benzoate of soda contro- 
yersy, failed of. success. 

Ever since the Remsen board decided 
that the use of benzoate of soda in cer- 
tain fixed quantities as a preservative 
did not constitute adulteration within 
the meaning of the food and drugs act, a 
number of state food commissioners, 
backed by Dr. Wiley, have been engi- 
neering a campaign to discredit the Rem- 
sen board. The campaign was scheduled 
to come to a climax at the Denver meet- 
ing, where it was planned to pass a reso- 
lution condemning benzoate of soda, 
and at the same time take a gentle poke 
at Secretary Wilson, who has taken a 
position opposed to that of Dr. Wiley in 
the benzoate controversy. 


NOTABLES IN PLENTY 


Ali of the cohorts of food law enforce- 
ment were in the field at Denver, in 
marked contradiction to the late Macki- 
nac convention, where the Wiley enthu- 
siasis put through in star-chamber ses- 
sion their indorsement of the Wiley pro- 
gramme. Secretary Wilson was present 
"tto jook on,’’? but he forgot his purpose 
long enough to defend his position in the 
benzoate of soda matter, when it was at- 
tacked by President J.Q. Emery, of Wis- 
consin. 

Dr. Wiley was also on the ground, 
fresi: from his recent travels abroad and 
his decoration by the president of 
France. 

Dr. Remsen, president of Johns Hop- 
kins and chairman of the board of scien- 
tific review, was also on the ground, as 
were also his associates Dr. Chittenden, 
of Yale; Dr. Hurter, of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York; 
Dr. Long, of Northwestern University; 
and Prof. Taylor, of California. 

» addition to this galaxy of notables, 
there was Solicitor McCabe, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and minor sat- 
ellites in the way of state officials and 
deputy federal inspectors, without end. 
Of much importance also was the rep- 


resentation of food manufacturers, par- 
ticularly those who have been making 
capital out of the benzoate of soda figbt 


and those who were not smart enough to 
make capital out of it and are increas- - 
ing!y anxious to get into the game. 

The first reference to the benzoate of 
soda row followed the opening speech of 
President Emery, when Secretary Wil- 
son was invited to address the conven- 
tion. The Secretary closed his address 
with a request that the Remsen board be 
given a fair hearing when it should ap- 
pear later in the meeting. 

Mr. Emery quickly replied that he 
could cite a circumstance when Secre- 
tary Wilson had refused a body a fair 
hearing, to which Secretary Wilson re- 
sponded: 

“That was just after you had con- 
demned us fellows at Washington at 
your Mackinac meeting without a hear- 
ing, and I did not believe that you peo- 
ple who criticized us had a right to make 
a supreme court out of yourselves.”’ 

President Emery said: ‘tI have the 
highest regard for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, but Ido not believe his state- 
pena in accord with the facts in the 

ase, 

'HE SPECIAL BENZOATE COMMITTEE 


(he conclusion of the meeting’s row 
over the benzoate of soda question did 
not come, however, until the third day 
oi the convention. Following addresses 
On the subject by Dr. Reed, of Cincin- 
nati, in which he attacked the preserva- 
tive, Dr. Remsen replied with a state- 
ment of the findings and position of the 
referee board. 

He was followed by Prof. F. W. Robin- 
Son, chairman of a special committee 
which had been appointed by President 
Emery to investigate the finding of the 
Remsen board—to referee the referee. 

Che committee’s report was condemna- 
tory of the preservative and recommend- 
ed that another commission be appoint- 
ed to investigate the subject. No action 
was taken upon its report. Instead, 
Commissioner Wright, of Iowa, present- 
ed the following resolution: Resolved, 
that this association hereby indorses the 
report of the referee board of consulting 
Scientific experts appointed by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wilson at the direction of 
President Roosevelt, upon the use of 
benzoate of soda in food products. 
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This resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 57 to 42, representatives of 14 states 
voting against it and 19 states for it. 

T.ater it was pointed out that the adop- 
tion of aresolution by the convention 
direct was a discourtesy to the resolu- 
tions committee and by consent that 
committee was instructed to bring in 
another resolution. ‘This was done lat- 
er, the committee’s resolution taking the 
form of a general indorsement of the de- 
partment’s position in the matter. 


PROF. LADD NOT INDORSED 


Prof. F. E. Ladd, of North Dakota, the 
rabbit expert, was an important figure 
at the convention by reason of his being 
chairman of a special committee appoint- 
ed ayear ago to recommend a ‘' Model 
State Food Law.’’ The committee re- 
ported a model law, but after full discus- 
sion, it was not indorsed. A majority of 
the commissioners believed that, with 26 
states having in effect laws modeled aft- 
er the federal law, the enactment of a 
‘tmodel”’ Jaw by several of them would 
complicate the situation and greatly 
hamper interstate commerce. any of 
them held with Secretary Wilson that if 
the food laws needed amending the prop- 
er thing to do is to amend the federal 
law and subsequently amend the state 
laws to conform to it. 


BLEACHED FLOUR AT THE CONVENTION 


The interest in the benzoate of soda 
controversy at the meeting was so great 
that bleached flour commanded little at- 
tention. Dr. Wiley’s only formal appear- 
ance before the meeting was to read a 
technical paper upon the subject of 
bleaching. 

The president of the Millers’ National 
Federation attended the convention, as 
also did Dr. J. A. Wesener, of the Colum- 
bus Food Laboratories. 


WILEY’S THREATENED RESIGNATION 


Press comment before and during the 
convention was to the effect that Dr. 
Wiley would resign from office if the 
Denver meeting failed to sustain him in 
the benzoate of soda matter. His rebuke 
from the Remsen board is said to bea 
sore spot with him and he had strong 
hopes of securing a sentimental reversal 
of it by the state food commissioners. 
Having failed to do so, it remains to be 
seen whether or not he will resign. 


WILSON NOT THREATENING 


While at Denver, an ambitious news- 
paper reporter asked Secretary Wilson 
if, having completed the longest cabinet 
record in history, he proposed to re- 
sign in the autumn. 

‘tNot a word of truth in it, not a word, 
al] false,’? is the way the ambitious re- 
porter describes the reply. 


Death of George F. Reed 


George F. Keed, a prominent member 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and 
one of Boston’s heaviest grain exporters, 
died at his residence in Wellesley Hills, 
Aug. 24. Mr. Reed was born in Roxbury 
46 years ago, and early in life he entered 
the flour business. In 1882 he went into 
business with his father, D. K. Reed, un- 
der the firm name of D. K. Reed & Son, 
domestic and export grain dealers. 
About 10 years ago he became the head 
of the firm, under the title of George F. 
Reed. He was a member of the Chamber 
since its organization and before that he 
was a member of the old Commercia! Ex- 
change. 

Mr. Reed was an active worker in the 
interests of the port of Boston, and rep- 
resenting, as he did, a number of western 
grain houses, this interest gave him an 
opportunity for turning many thousand 
bushels of grain over to liners sailing 
from Boston, which otherwise would 
bave gone to other ports more favored. 
He was a man of keen insight and active 
in business. This was well exemplified 
a few years ago when he interested par- 
ties in Greece and Italy in durum wheat. 
The result was that during the years 1906 
and 1907 four full cargoes of this wheat 
were shipped from Boston. The first 
cargo was shipped Feb. 1, 1906, when the 
steamer Symra carried 145,000 bus to Ca- 
tania, Italy; on Nov. 1, of the same year, 
the steamer Glenaen carried 175,000 bus 
to Piraeus, Greece. The following year, 
on June 1, steamer Daltonhal! sailed for 
Salerno, Italy, with 191,179 bus; and on 
June 29 of the same year, the steamer 
Alster bad a cargo of 195,000 bus for 
Piraeus. All of these charters were made 
by Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed had a_ beautiful home in 
Wellesley Hills, where he leaves a wife 
and two children, a boy of 17 years and a 

irl of 15. He was extremely popular with 

is business associates and neighbors, 
and his death is a distinct loss to the 
community. 








Grain Company Fails 
The Hardy Grain Co., of Union yew A 
‘Tenn., has failed, with aggregate liabil- 
ities announced at $180,000. It is report- 
ed that, when a complete schedule of 
indebtedness is filed it will total a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. 


THE WHEAT HARVEST 


Reports on Spring Wheat Prospects and the 
Movement of Winter Wheat, by Members 
of the Northwestern Miller Staff 


Kansas 
KANSAS CiTy, Aug. 31.—(Special Tele- 
gram) — Indications are for a reduced 
wheat movement from Kansas and light- 
er receipts at this market unless Nebras- 
ka shipments take up the slack in Kan- 
sas deliveries. Farmers are not selling 
freely at these prices. 
R. E. STERLING. 
Missouri 
Str. Louis, Aug. 31. — (Special ‘lele- 
gram)—Wheat receipts continue moder- 
ately large, with demand not commen- 
surate with offerings. Temperature is 
lower, but no rains of consequence. 
THOMAS M. STERLING. 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, Aug. 31. — (Special 
‘Telegram)— Rains over the state are re- 
lieving the long spell of dry weather and 
will be very beneficial for fall plowing 
and seeding. GEROME V. TOPPING. 


MONTREAL, Aug. 31. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—Foreign demand for new crop 
spring wheat flour is fairly good and 
some large sales have taken place for 
future shipments. Local! trade old crop 
spring and winter wheat flour is quiet, 
demand being principally for smal! lots. 
Rolled oats have declined 30c per bbl to 
$4.90 in wood. THOMAS 8. BARK. 


Wheat in Northwest 


The week has been practically free of 
rain, and in the territory south and west 
of Minneapolis, threshing has progressed 
favorably. In the north, where rain a 
week ago interfered with threshing, 
work has been resumed. 

While farmers are loath to accept pres- 
ent prices for wheat, they are delivering 
a good deal to interior elevators, and, 
having 20 days’ free storage, they are 
holding the grain in store. 

The movement to terminal markets, 
though not expected to be abnormally 
large, will doubtless assume good pro- 
portions. The talk of 1,000 cars in Min- 
neapolis next Monday is deemed extrava- 
gant. If 600 cars are received, it will be 
deemed a pretty good showing. 

There continues to be a great deal of 
discussion as to the total yield in Minne- 
sota and North and South Dakota. Few 
men care to name figures. 


The Elevator View 


Elevator managers interviewed to-day 
said: 

No. 1.—There is lots of smutty and 
blighted wheat coming from North Da- 
kota. Do not see any reason to change 
original estimate of 14% bus average on 
the seeded acreage in Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota. This would 
figure out a total crop of about 218 to 220 
million bushels. 

No. 2.—Believe that threshing returns 
area little better than anticipated, in 
view of the late damage reports. Think 
average will be 12 to14 bus. Before re- 
cent damage, estimates were for 15 to 16 
bus. Think average this year will be 
about 1 bu per acre more than in 1908, 

No. 3.—Just beginning to cut wheat in 
the Red River valley. Yields are run- 
ning from 11 to 18 bus; probable average 
14 to 15 bus. Quality No. 1 and No. 2. 

Death of William M. Barber 

William M. Barber, an old-time mem- 
ber of the Boston flour trade, died at the 
Malden hospital, Aug. 26, after an illness 
of nearly two years. He was about 62 
years of age. In his day, Mr. Barber was 
without question one of the best judges 
of flour in the trade, and his opinion was 
sought in many instances. About 25 
years ago he represented the milling con- 
cern of Sidle, Fletcher & Holmes, Minne- 
apolis, and was considered one of the 
best salesmen in the business. After the 
incorporation of this concern with the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Mr. Barber represented the William List- 
man Milling Uo., in the sale of ‘‘ Marvel,”’ 
and worked up a big demand for this 
flour. Later he did a brokerage business 
in the sale of flour and feed. He wasa 
member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce from its organization, and previ- 
ous to the formation of that body, a 
member of the Commercial Exchange. 
He leaves a wife and one child. 





Terminal Market Wheat Receipts 


Receipts of wheat posted at the points 
named, on Aug. 23 to 31, inclusive, in cars, 









were: 1909 1908 
IID. vs cin densug siddewes sees 2,589 2,817 
Duluth........ 210 741 
Chicago.... 655 
Winnipeg.... 268 

Tes cidiccncctocwss deanshahas 73 4,481 
St. Louis, bus...... *832 
Kansas City, bus *2,050 


*Hundreds omitted. 
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BLEACHING DEFENSE | 


Generous Subscriptions Pouring In On 
the Millers’ National Defense Fund 
Committee From Every Sec- 
tion of the Country 


The movement of the milling industry 
under the direction of the millers’ na- 
tional defense fund committee in co- 
operation with the Alsop Process Co. in 
the defense of seizures of bleached flour 
has already met with greater encourage- 
ment than was expected by those who 
inaugurated the movement. The new 
plan of defense appears to have the ap- 
proval of the whole trade. Edgar G. 
Tilton, chairman of the committee, said 
Saturday: 

‘tLiberal subscriptions commenced to 
pour into this office immediately follow- 
ing the receipt of letters addressed by 
the committee to every licensed user of 
the Alsop process. Subscriptions began 
atarate approximating $1,000 to $1,500 
daily and have kept up this clip since 
the beginning. The movement appears 
to have met with the unqualified support 
of the whole milling industry. 

‘*tMany millers have sent in letters to 
the committee giving their indorsement 
to the movement and inclosing checks 
for their subscriptions. Other millers 
who were quick to respond with their 
cash subscriptions have not sent letters 
but their checks speak for themselves. 
This is the most liberal indorsement the 
committee could expect. A few millers 
have said that, having contributed to de- 
fense funds already raised, they will wait 
to see what disposition is made of funds 
to which they have already subscribed, 
before subscribing to the larger move- 
ment to which they give their support. 

‘'The fund is growing beyond the ex- 
pectations of the committee and remit- 
tances are pouring in faster than we 
could anticipate. The result thus far is 
more than gratifying. Instead of pledg- 
ing their share to the movement, millers 
appear to have found little use for the 
subscription blank sent them and are 
sending the cash instead.’’ 

At the Alsop offices many letters have 
been received indorsing the big move- 
ment. John E. Mitchell, general man- 
ager of the company, said: 

‘tOf course, the millers’ national de- 
fense fund committee is in charge of the 
part the millers will take in the new 
plan for defense and I am informed by 
the chairman of the committee that its 
efforts to interest the trade in the new 
plan is meeting the earnest support of 
the entire industry. ‘he Alsop company 
has received many letters from millers 
in every section, indorsing the move- 
ment and assuring the company that the 
committee in charge for the millers will 
receive their moral support and that they 
are glad to be given the privilege of con- 
tributing their share of the fund to be 
used in the big movement for their de- 
fense. 

‘*The defense plan has thus far met 
with astonishing success. Millers in 
sections in which the trade up to now 
has appeared somewhat indifferent as 
to what course this bleaching game 
might take, are firing in letters indors- 
ing the defense fund idea.”’ 

So far as the fund reaching the propor- 
tions desired by the committee is con- 
cerned, the movement is already assured 
success. With an equal amount set up 
against the millers’ fund by the Alsop 
company, the defense cannot Jack finan- 
cia] support and it only remains for the 
Washington authorities to proceed with 
the trial of a case for the matter to be 
fought out to a finish, means for defense 
being lacking on neither side. 





Francis H. Leggett Dies 

NEW YORK, Aug. 30.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Francis H. Leggett, of the whole- 
sale grocery tirm of Francis H. Leggett 
& Co., New York City, died in an ambu- 
lance last night while being transferred 
from the West Shore Station at Wee- 
hawken to the North Hudson hospital. 
Mr. Leggett was 50 years old. His death 
was apparently due either to heart dis- 
ease or apoplexy. 
W. QUACKENBUSH. 


Government Versus Government 


A singular situation is presented in 
one of the recent bleached flour seizures 
in the state of lowa. One car of the prod- 
uct of the Updike Milling Co., of Omaha, 
which was seized under order of Dr. A. 
Brown, the district federal inspector, 
was in store at Fort Des Moines, a regu- 
lar army post a short distance from Des 
Moines, When the sopaty United States 
marshal presented himself at the post 
demanding the flour, Colonel West, in 
command, expressed his surprise at the 
odd situation, but offered no protest 
against the transfer of authority over the 
post’s stores. The army authorities will 
not appear in the case, which will be de- 
fended by the Updike company. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last.week 
increased 80,530 bbls. The quantity of 
flour turned out (week of Aug. 28) was 
228,675 bbls, against 254,095 in 1908 and 
309,265 in 1907. To-day eighteen mills 
are in operation and the week’s output 
should exceed 300,000 bbls. For the cor- 
responding week in 1908, it was 297,340 
bbls. 

About all mills, both Minneapolis and 
outside, last week did a good business. 
Some made heavy domestic sales. On 
an average, sales exceeded the quantity 
of flour produced by a good margin. 
While buyers often made a fight for low 
prices, usually values were regarded as 
on a settled and equitable basis. Flour 
was ordered out with decided prompt- 
ness, 

New sales of flour for export were 
small. Importers seemed to be wholly 
indifferent, not even making bids. Just 
now they are making much of the re- 
ported big Russian crop of wheat. Bal- 
tic markets bought a limited quantity 
of patent. 

Clears are not much sought after by 
the foreign trade. It is supposed to be 
because of the higb price at which they 
are held. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $4.85 
(@5.35 per 196 Ibs in wood. 

Millfeed is quiet. Buyers are bearish in 
their ideas and are not buying any feed 
they can get along without. Mills 
are holding their prices firm for quick 
shipment, and claim to be sold ahead. 
With a heavier production of feed, now 
in prospect, prices are expected to de- 
cline. Eastern brokers are quoting feed 
at less than mills will accept. Bran and 
shorts are 50c per ton lower than last 
Tuesday. 


Of the 23 Minneapolis mills, the fol- 
lowing 18 were in operation Tuesday: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Geo. ©. Christian & Co., Christian mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
C, D and F mills. 

Phoenix Mill Co., Phoenix mill. 

Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., A, 
Anchor, B and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, OC, D, E and F mills. 


REPORTS OF INTERIOR MILLS 


Special reports of 49 outside mills 
(outside of Minneapolis and Duluth), 
with a total capacity of 36,450 bbls, show 
thatin the week ending Aug. 28 they 
made 9,115 bbls of flour (representing 
ee bus of wheat), against 111,840 bbls 
in 1908, 


TRADE WITH OUTSIDE MILLS 


The attached excerpts from confiden- 
tial reports best reflect conditions with 
*toutside mills’’: 

Flour buyers are waiting to see how 
low wheat will go. No foreign. Bran 
dull and lower; heavy feeds unchanged 
and fair demand....Flour rather quiet. 
No foreign. Very littie demand for feed 
+.-Flour slow; buyers holding off. No 
foreign bids. Feed in good demand and 
lower....Flour satisfactory. No export. 
Millfeed fair....Slightly improved flour 
business at gradually declining prices. 
Booked 3,000 sacks foreign at close mar- 
gin. Fair feed demand; prices un- 
changed....Sold flour quite liberally at 
fair prices. Foreign bids too low. Feed 
sales slow; prices reduced....Flour buy- 
ers waiting. More eastern inquiries for 
feed....Flour trade has improved but not 
up to last year. Noforeign. Feed quiet 
«Flour quiet; we are waiting to see 
what new crop prices will be. No export. 
Feed quiet. 


J. C. ANDREWS, ASSISTANT MANAGER 

James O, Andrews, traffic manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has been 
appointed assistant manager of that 
company. Mr. Andrews bas been in the 
service 6& the Pillsbury company for 21 
years, beginning with it when a boy and 
working up to his present responsible 
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position. He will continue to have 
charge of the traffic and sales depart- 
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FLOUR RATES OUT OF CHICAGO 


The eastern and western railroads 
held a meeting in Chicago on Thursday 
last, to consider the proposed plan of 
abolishing joint tariffs on grain and 
c= products now in force from the 

est to the East, and in lieu of the 
joint tariffs putting in specific rates to 
Chicago and from Chicago eastward. 

Flour would be included in the new 
method of making rates. The proposi- 
ticn is to make all-rail rates on flour, do- 
mestic shipment, on the basis of 16c, 
Chicago to New York, and then have the 
western roads make local rates from 
such territory as Minneapolis to Chica- 


go. 

The eastern lines seek to have the 
change made, contending that it would 
do away with present unequal rates on 
grain from Chicago eastward. North- 
western millers and other shippers op- 
pose it, as they feel that with the eastern 
roads free of the influence now exercised 
through the western roads, the eastern 
lines would be likely to boost rates 
whenever they felt in the mood. Under 
the present joint tariffs, the western 
roads take the initiative in the matter of 
issuing east-bound tariffs. 

Sept. 14 was agreed upon as a date 
when the western, eastern and lake lines 
would meet in Chicago, to further con- 
sider the question. 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Grain men are taking comparatively 
little money. With the farmers storing 
a large part ofthe grain they are plac- 
ing in interior elevators, the elevator 
men are not pressed for funds, and, re- 
garding rates of interest as pretty high, 
they are putting off borrowing. 

Prevailing rates are 5@5% per cent to 
borrowers. A limited amount of money 
has perhaps been obtained on strong 
names at 4% per cent, but that rate is 
exceptional. 


THE PILLSBURY SALESMEN 


A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, en- 
tertained at luncheon on Thursday at 
the Minneapolis Club, the office and 
road salesmen of his company. A num- 
ber of the outside salesmen were attend- 
ing the bakers’ convention. Mr. Loring 
took advantage of the opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted witb his sales- 
men, some of whom he had not met. 

Brief talks were made by Mr. Loring 
Charles Pillsbury, John Pillsbury and 
James OC, Andrews. 

Those present were: A. C. Loring, 
Charles Pillsbury, John Pillsbury, James 
C. Andrews, E. R. Haseltine, A. P. Cole, 
D. K. Yerxa, F. M. Pratt, P. W. Smith, 
H. H. Whiting and O. C. Moore, Minne- 
apolis; F. M. Chandler, Sioux City, G. 
F. Comegys, Des Moines and Eaton 
Phelps, Dubuque, Iowa; W. M. Litten, 
Omaha, Neb; W. R. betas Peoria, C. H. 
Plimpton, Aurora and H. W. Bortree, 
Chicago, Ill; George B. Woodworth, 
Madison, and A. W. Smith, Milwaukee, 
Wis; John J. Leroy Saginaw, and W. 
R. Bailey, Detroit, Mich; F. W. Heller, 
Indianapolis, Ind; F. W. Wolcott, Tole- 
do, and J. H. Scull, Columbus, Ohio; 
Edward Duffy, Logansport, Ind; H. L. 
Perrigo, Syracuse, and J. A. Haight, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The mill at Worthington, Minn., is 
closed for an indefinite period. 

G. W. Walker, a flour and grain broker 
of Sydney, Australia, was in Minneapo- 
lis last week. 

Sackett & Fay’s mill at St. Peter, 
Minn., has been closed down. The prop- 
erty is for sale. 

J. A. Rieck has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co. 

8S. H. Swan, formerly a flour salesman, 
is now with the Mosher-Lewis Co., in- 
surance, Minneapolis. 

B. T. Olson and R.N. Gordon, of the 
Elysian (Minn.) Milling Co., were in 
Minneapolis to-day. 
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Clarence M. Peirce, with the Winneba- ager. ‘'It contains 1%@2 per cent more 
go (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., wasin Min- moisture. That makes a big difference 
neapolis last week. to the miller and his margin, and espe- 

J. F. Bell and Llewellyn Christian,two Cially if he does not take it into account. 
Minneapolis millers, have been drawnto [if this moisture is in the wheat when it 
serve on the grand jury. is bought, the miller is paying a pretty 

Some mills are reported to be making aie Ga is be ae Coe cton 

itasie i : 1 in Phile for the miller is to have the wheat dry 
sdelobins J Ne Pork on clears in FAI and then add whatever moisture. is re- 
ee eee ee quired_to condition the grain.” 

E. N. Fairchild, manager of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is expected to ar- MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
rive home from the East on Friday. George Hearn has been engaged as 

J. T. Fritschie, inspector for the Mill- head miller of the Balfour, N. D., roller 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Harris- mill. 
burg, Pa., is on a trip to the Northwest. M. A. Tappy, miller, of Charleston, W, 

This office is indebted to L. Winter- V4.,is to take employment in the Oakes, 
nitz, of The Fleischmann Co., for'tsnap N. D., mill. 
shots”? taken at the bakers’ convention. J. R. Harmer, a miller of Minneapolis, 

Millers who have made tests, say that as taken charge of the mill of the Osa- 
the new wheat arriving in Minneapolis is (Minn.) Milling Co. 
contains more gluten than for several Perry L. Wing, miller, has taken. a 
years. position with the Chaffee-Miller Miiling 

Millers and flour men will find papers ©9., at Casselton, N. D. 
read at the bakers’ convention, published J.J. Vogt, a miller of Mountain [.ake, 
elsewhere in this issue, well worth read- Minn., is now head miller for T. ©. Col- 
ing. ins & Son at Windom, Minn. 

Minneapolis bakers are not friendly to The Wapsipinicon Mill & Power Co. 
the proposed city ordinance requiring has completed improvenients to its mill 
the wrapping in paper of all bakery at Independence, lowa, which increases 
products. its capacity to 200 bbls daily. Frank 

H. D. Swan, superintendent of the Bechter is head miller. 

mil] at Milbank, 8. D., was in the city P.{M. Parker, head miller of the Galla- 
last week. This is the mill of which the tin Valley Milling Co., at Belgiade, 
Messrs. Quirk are owners. Mont., was one of the fortunate ones who 

The Barber Milling Co. will move its drew a farm of 160 acres in the rcent 
Minneapolis office next week fromthe Opening of the Flathead reservatio». 
Flour Exchange to the fifth floor of the This oftice is receiving calls for men 
new annex of the Chamber of Com-_ who have had some experience in |abora- 
merce. tory work and are able to test flour. This 

William P. Tuttle, for years agrain field offers exceptional opportunitics to 
broker at Chicago but now retired and Operative millers who care to study and 
living at Dawson, N. D., has applied for ©quip themselves for the work. 

a membership in the Minneapolis Cham- W. A. Holley, of Coldwater, Mich., and 
ber of Commerce. Joseph F. Mueller, Chicago, respect vely 

Ralph W. Jones, formerly with the Red President and secretary of the Fi ater- 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., has taken a ity of Operative Millers of America, 
position with the Duluth-Superior Mill- werein Minneapolis most of the week, 
ing Co., of Duluth, as sales manager, attending the bakers’ convention. 
under J. A. Walter. Michael Kavanaugh, formerly guide in 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- /the Pillsbury A mill, Minneapolis, has 

lis, is sending to friends an elegant / just been discharged from the hospital. 
pocket book. Itis of seal leather and/ He suffered a fractured arm and shoul- 
constitutes a ‘treminder” that will be der and was in the hospital several 
highly prized by every recipient. months. Heis planning to leave soon 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. enter- {0F bis old home in Ireland, where he 
tained its flour salesmen who were in will spend the winter. 

a ano last week oe Sm WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

akers’ convention, at a dinner Friday Minneapolis wheat stocks increased 
evening at the Commercial Club. 15,000 ban fa the first three days oi this 
. aoe 8. ss a og attorney, week. 

as been appointed special master in _ . 
chancery to examine the accounts of the a ie meeemare: Sot Seegber are: Ape 
receivers of the Pillsbury-Washburn 95 ee ee eens OTK’ | 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., as reported July 8. Mingbepole nt oesce’ wheat closed in 

James ©. Andrews, of the Pillsbury : « ae 
company, George B. Norris, of the Blais- i ben wat 1, ote to mort a Mi 138, 
dell Milling Co., and R. P. McCune Shoop pas. Thin i 16,700,000 bus less 
have incorporated the Stevens Avenue chen w eis es nh - 1907-8. ever 
Realty Co., of Minneapolis. Capital pliscltal adach jth i IE ie ° 
stock, $25,000. minnsoron? a Pag agp yo 

P approximate us of wheat. 
or te Bone, Lid. of Brandord, Ontario, Receipts (less shipments) ‘were 1,1 
a é - 
and London, Eng., has been in Minne- US, against 1,624,000 in 1908. 
apolis for the last week, attending the CEREALS AND FEED 
bakers’ convention. The companies he The decline in rye has caused a re«luc- 
represents make ovens and other bak- tion of $1 per ton in rye feed. 
A very serious drouth exists in the 


ery machinery. 
The story is told of a salesman of one Schuylkill valley of Pennsylvania. 
Mixed feed at Boston is quoted at *26@ 


of the large Minneapolis mills during 
the bakers’ convention, inviting four 29 per ton in 100-Ib sacks, accordinz to 
brand. 


strangers over to see one of his com- 
pany’s mills. It later developed that ; 
During July, 31,470 tons of feedings ‘utis 
were shipped out of Minneapolis, ag: inst 


he was talking with four salesman of 
another Minneapolis mill. 3 
A common basis on which flour is be- 29,520 in 1908. 
ing sold by mills at interior points in Minneapolis brokers are now quoting 
Minnesota, in straight or mixed car lots, season bran as low as $23.50 per ton in 
is: patent, $5.80(@5.90 per gE ng 98 and 100-lb sacks, Boston basis. 
49 lb sacks; straight, $5.60(@5.70; clear One Minneapolis mill is reported to 
$4.80@4.90. For lots of less than one car, have sold ath es 10,000 tons =| feeu for 
October-November shipment. 
The plant of the Consumers’ Ma!‘ing 


20c per bb! is usually added. 
The brick work on the mill building 
Co., Minneapolis, is about comple ed. 
It will be ready to receive barley 14 


and warehouse for the Rush City (Minn.) 
Milling Co. is completed. It will be two 
to three months, however, before the week or so. 
mill will be ready to make flour. How- Feed mills report a fair inquiry ‘or 
pts Poca company 4 ered fe for busi- cracked corn and ground feed. ‘Seles 
ness by forming eastern and foreigncon- — 6 pretty good, with prices 25c per ton 
under last week. 
The movement of new crop cozxrse 


nections. 
lt is claimed that spring fancy clear 
grain has started. Receipts last week 
were fairly good. Minneapolis oat stocks 


can be bought from interior mills at 
about $3.80 per 196 Ibs in jute, all new 
increased 38,000 bus and barley 32,000. 
The Minnesota Railroad Commiss:0D 


wheat, and first clear at $3.60. They 
has notified elevator companies that ‘he 


qeae fancy clear at 27s c.i.f. London; 

rst clear at 24s 6d@25s and second clear 
practice of demanding an extra poun‘ of 
oats to the bushel, in lieu of dockag:, !§ 


at 20s. These prices include commis- 
sion. From the same source quotations 
of 28s 6d(@29s 6d are obtained on patent. 
contrary to law. 
The improvements to the Internat:on- 
al Sugar Feed Co.’s plant in Minne:po- 


George P. Sexauer, of Brookings, 
president of the South Dakota Millers 
Club; W. H. Stokes, of Watertown; ‘ 
Charles A. Lum, of Aberdeen, and H. R. lis include a one-story concrete wire 
Griffith, of Huron, and other South Da- house and 12 grain tanks, with a capac- 
kota millers, were in Minneapolis Fri- ity of 150,000 bus. 

day and Saturday. They were here in Screenings are in better supply, out 
consultation with the railroads as to prices are unchanged. Mill and elevtor 
remedying discriminating rates made screenings are quoted at $11@12 per ton, 
against South Dakota mills infavorof and one mill is asking as high as *13. 
mills shipping flour into that state. Much lower prices are looked for, bow- 
**New wheat is not coming inasdry ever. 
as it did a year ago,’’ said a mill man- 


(Continued on page 548.) 
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BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


National Association of Master Bakers 
Closes the Most Successful Meet- 
ing in its History at Minneap- 
olis—Baltimore Next 


The national bakers’ convention came 
to an official close Friday afternoon. 
The meeting was voted to be about the 
largest and most successful yet held. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the 
millers, local bakers and others, not 
only for the substantial contributions 
toward making the convention a great 
success, but for the active interest shown 
in furnishing instructive and entertain- 
ing features. The local committee, head- 
ed by William M. Regan, was thanked 
for (ne efficient manner in which the 
general arrangements were looked aiter 
and carried out. 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


The election of officers for the new 
year and the choosing of a place for the 
next convention, were the dominating 
features of Friday. Only one set of 
nominations was made and hence the 
officers chosen were elected by a unani- 
mous vote. They are: 

William Meek, Los Angeles, Cal., pres- 
ident; M. J. Mulgrew, Dubuque, Iowa, 
vice-president; Charles E. Abbott, New 
York, treasurer, and B. F. Whitecar, 
Philadelphia, secretary. 

The new members of the executive 
committee are: F. H. Hohengarten, St. 
Louis; Mark Breden, Toronto, Canada. 
They succeed Mr. Meek and J. D. Na- 
smith. 

Additional to the officers, the other 
members of the executive committee 
are: . M. Bryce, Indianapolis, Ind; Paul 
Schuize, Chicago; George F. Clarke, 
Jamestown, N. Y; F. J. Wolfarth, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

(EXT CONVENTION IN BALTIMORE 

When it came to the next meeting 
place , Baltimore, Rochester, N. Y., and 
St. Joseph, Mo., were placed in nomina- 
tion. Baltimore won out and the next 
convention will be held in that city. 


Points of Discussion 


J.S. Mitchell and Mr. Bailey, repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, took exception to statements made 
by J. F. Mueller, secretary of the Fra- 
ternity of Operative Millers, in his ad- 
dress in regard to bleaching of flour. 
Quite an animated discussion occurred. 

One question very much discussed was 
that of a standard flour for use of the 
baker. Several of the bakers seemed to 
think that the flour should not be blend- 
ed, as some flours fermented much more 
quickly than the ideal flour and some 
more slowly, thereby making a dough 
one portion of which might be ferment- 
ed properly, but another portion under 
fermented and still another portion over 
fermented. H. 8. Helm explained that 
the best of the flour could be furnished 
if they could pay the price—but that if 
they all used middlings patent, the 
cream of the flour milled, there would 
be no market for the poorer grades of 
flour. It was his opinion that the bak- 
ers should try to adjust their baking 
methods to accommodate the average 
flour milled from all kinds of wheat at 
all times of the year. 

Another point much discussed was the 
storing of flour. F. W. Emmons and 


Prof. Harry Snyder spoke to the effect 
that flour ought to be stored in the loit, 
With lots of air and light and a tempera- 
ture of about 70 or 75 degrees. The sacks 





H. R. CLISSOLD, CHICAGO 
Secretary National Association of Master Bakers, 
897 to 1907 
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should be stood on end and as far apart 
as consistent with the size of the stor- 
age room. 

One baker raised the question of what 
made some of the best patent flour show 
black specks. This was answered by the 
professors to the effect that specks ab- 
solutely could not show in flour proper- 
ly milled and that tbis was due to poor 
milling. 

The difference between first and sec- 
ond patent was discussed. The flour 
men declared that there was no such 
gets known as second patent. It was 

nally determined that this term was 
one used only by salesmen in certain lo- 
calities and simply meant a first patent 
mixed with some inferior grade. 


Committee Recommendations 


The committee on the president’s ad- 
dress, in its report, strongly commended 
President Hubig for his unusual activity 
in the interest of the association and the 
effective work done by him; indorsed 


spected, and that the bakers should all 
work to bring about better sanitary con- 
ditions. 

The committee gave high praise: to 
President Hubig and the executive com- 
mittee for the manner in which they 
have handled the matter of the express 
companies advancing the charge for re- 
turning empty bread crates. 

The committee was composed of R. Z. 
Spaulding, chairman; Franklin Wentzel, 
M. Zinmaster, J. D. Shiel, George Wolz, 
John Hartlaub, J. E. Fisher, F. H. Hoh 
engarten and Joseph R. Reuther. 


In his annual address, President Hubig 
recommended that the association ‘'go 
on record us favoring a strict enforce- 
ment of the federal decision as to bleach- 
ing flour and as deploring the laxity of 
interest in the recognition and enforce- 
ment of the bleached flour decision as 
practiced in various states.”’ 

The committee, in its report, com- 
mented: ‘'We heartily indorse President 
Hubig’s recommendation,and would urge 


WILLIAM MEEK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Elected President of the National Association of Master Bakers at 
Minneapolis Convention 


the elimination of the terms ‘thome- 
made’’ from ali bread; recommended 
that the secretary’s salary be increased 
from $300 to $500 per year; that the con- 
tract with the law-reporting company be 
canceled; the making of a higher qual- 
ity of bread, particularly in the 10c Joaft, 
was strictly indorsed, as was also the 
Leary plan of putting out a 10c loaf. 

The committee, as to latter, com- 
ments: The larger loaf naturally makes 
a better loaf and we find the more pro- 
gressive bakers throughout the United 
States have taken up this matter and are 
pushing it vigorously. 

The committee thought that once 
every three or four years, it would be ad- 
visable to have an exhibit of baking 
utensils and apparatus. 

The committee declared that the ques- 
tion of wrapping bread was an open one, 
and suggested that bakers who place 
bread in paper, not do so until it has 
thoroughly cooled and the oven heat 
evaporated. 

The committee recommended that 
every member make it a point to get his 
local paper to give him at Jeast a column 
of good reading matter pertaining to the 
manufacture and production of bread, 
twice a year, or once a month if possible. 

The committee agreed with the presi- 
dent that all bake-sbops should be in- 





that the association work vigorously to 
have the practice discontinued in all 
states.”’ 


William Meek, President 


William Meek, the new president of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, has proven his unswerving loyalty 
to the organization in many ways. ‘This 
year he has made two trips of 2,000 miles 
each from his home in Los Angeles, Cal., 
to Minneapolis, in order to attend a 
meeting of the executive committee and 
the convention in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Meek is experienced in presiding 
over organizations of the character of 
the association, and with his enthusiasm 
in the work, he is certain to prove a good 
president. 

As already stated, Mr. Meek is head of 
the Meek Baking Co. in Los Angeles, 
and has been engaged in the baking 
business for thirty-five years. He first 
tried cracker making; then all-round 
bread, cake and pie making. He started 
in Los Angeles in 1882. 

The Meek bakery uses 140 bbls of flour 
per day in the manufacture of bread, pies 
and cake. A wholesale business only is 
done. ‘the company ships its products 
to most of the towns south of Tehachapi 
and to many in Arizona. 
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JAMES M. CAMPBELL, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
Representative Scottish Association Master Bakers. 


Scottish Representative 


It was highly gratifying to the bakers 
to have a representative of the Scottish 
bakers present at the Minneapolis con- 
vention. James M. Campbell, of Glas- 
gow, attended in that capacity, repre- 
senting the Scottish Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers. This is not Mr. Campbell’s 
first visit to this country, as in 1903 he 
was delegate to the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Campbell is secretary of the Glas- 
gow division of the Scottish association, 
which is the largest unit in the National 
Association in Scotland. 

The Scottish Association is composed 
of bakers and allied trades, including 
millers, flourimporters and flour sales- 
men. The total membership numbers 
over 2,000. Dues of $1.75 are charged, 
which permits them to share in a benev- 
olent fund, and likewise their families. 

The Scottish Association aims to tem- 
per competition for business and to bring 
the members into friendly intercourse. 
It is taken advantage of to settle price and 
labor difficulties and to watch over legis- 
lative enactments adverse to the baking 
or selling trades. ‘'For the good of all’’ 
is its motto. 

A. B. Hutchinson, of Aberdeen, is pres- 
ident and M. P. Hanlon, of Edinburgh, 
secretary. 


Opposed to Option Trading 


The national association passed these 
resolutions: Whereas, great suffering 
and hardship bas been brought to the 
wage-earner and to the poor through- 
out the United States by the manipula- 
tion and selling of futures on wheat and 
other food preducts on margins, 

Be It Resolved, That this convention 
of the National Association of Master 
Bakers indorse the bill recently intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative 
Scott, of Kansas, and that a petition to 
Congress, urging the adoption of this 
bill be raised by the members of this As- 
sociation, which petition shall be pre- 
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pared in duplicate, one copy to be sent 
to the members’ representative in Con- 
gress, at the opening of the next session 
in December, and the other copy to be 
sent to the chairman of a specia. com- 
mittee of this association on national 
legislation. 


Salty Order of Pretzels 


‘Thursday afternoon was devoted to the 
doings of the Salty Order of Pretzels. 
Master Big Twist W. H. Korn, of Daven- 
port, Iowa, presided. About 75 candi- 
dates for initiation were presented and 
made the round of the famous ‘' Pretzel 
Alley.’’ 

Following the initiation ceremonies, 
officers of the national body, known as 
‘The Big 8,’’ were elected for the ensu- 
ing year. Those elected were: 

Master Big Twist, W. H. Korn, Daven- 
pM Iowa; Master Little Twist, F. H. 

ohengarten, St Louis; Master Lyer, H. 
R. Clissold, Chicago; Master Salter, M. 
J. Mulgrew, Dubuque, Iowa; Master 
Roller, E. O. Lancaster, Saginaw, Mich; 
Master Proofer, Guy A. Thomas, Minne- 
apolis; Master Kneader, Andrew Wank, 
St. Joseph, Mo; Master Peeler, B. J. Mc- 
Dermott, New York City. 

Each member of the order was pre- 
sented with a handsome beer stein bear- 
ing the emblem of the organization, by 
The Fleischmann Co. 


Convention Notes 


The total attendance was about 800. 

Charles H. Meyer, flour, Chicago, was 
at the convention. 

Herman Hecht, of Bristol, Tenn., was 
one of the southern contingent. 

A. Schmitt, of Cincinnati, was among 
the flour men at the convention. 

The J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, distrib- 
uted sticking plaster in neat little leath- 
er envelopes. 

J. A. Knadler and Bernard J. McDer- 
mott represented the American Diamalt 
Co., of Cleveland. 

Edward Shackell, manager of the 
Berger-Crittenden Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, was at the convention. 

It was reported that some of the bak- 
ers bought a good deal of flour during 
their stay in Minneapolis. 

John Schneider, of Cincinnati, has the 
honor of being the largest individual rye 
bread baker in the country. 

Peter Derlien, of St. Louis, is reported 
to have made comparatively large sales 
of flour while at the convention. 

John Becker, Jr., president of the 
Becker-Schnepe! Bakers’ Supply Co., 
St. Louis, was one of the last to depart. 

The bakers do not want to sail under 
false colors. Hence they inveigh against 
calling any kind of bakery bread ‘thome- 
made.”’ 

W. A. McGowan, agent of the Nickel 
Plate Line, Kansas City, came to the 
convention with the southwestern dele- 
gation. : 

One of the particularly interesting pa- 
pers was that of James McBriar, of De- 
troit, Mich., on ‘*Bread Making from A 
to Z.” 

The New Orleans delegation consisted 
of George H. Leidenheimer, Joseph R. 
Reuther, William Losch and Charles 
Bacher. 

W. A. Crawford, Philadelphia, and C. 
A. Budd, Columbus, Ohio, representa- 
tives of the Marshal! Milling Co., were 
at the convention. 

George M. Haffner, who read a paper 
on demonstrations on flour testing, is 
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resident of the Indiana Association of 

aster Bakers. 

Ballentine & Sons, Newark, N. J., 
brewers of malt extract, with J. S. Still- 
well in charge, kept open house and did 
their share of entertaining. : 

The ladies expressed their apprecia- 
tion of attention shown them by giving 
W. M. Regan a costly umbrella and J. I. 
Marshall gold cuff buttons. ‘ 

The trolley ride of 20 miles to Lak 
Minnetonka, and the moonlight ride on 
the lake by steamer, constituted a tak- 
ing part of the entertainment. 

The Pillsbury company exhibited in 
the hotel lobby a large case of the prod- 
ucts obtained in milling wheat. It con- 
tained close to 200 kinds of material. 

P. L. Hackel, of Boston, was making 
his maiden trip to Minneapolis. The 
Phoenix Mill Co., whose flour he han- 
dles, looked after his entertainment. 

As committee on automobiles for en- 
tertaining the ladies, G. A. Thomas, 
Dwight Yerxa and Carl Schober acquit- 
ted themselves in an accomplished man- 
ner. 

M. Lee Marshall, a flour broker, of 
Kansas City, attended the convention 
in Minneapolis last week. Among the 
mills he represents is the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co. was repre- 
sented, aside from President Silverson, 
by George A. Daut, of Kentucky, A. J. 

ajor, Ottumwa, lowa, and Alexander 
Van Praag. 


tive, E. E. Pierson, by getting out a 
printed list of those at the convention 
and distributing it with the company’s 
compliments. 

At the banquet, there were no after 
dinner, impromptu speeches of the 
usual character. Instead recitations, 
vocal and orchestral music and other 
features were provided. Thus arranged, 
the programme was enjoyed by all. 

The National Association of Master 
Bakers, while in sessionin Minneapolis, 
received a telegram from the Indepen- 
dent Cracker and Biscuit Manufacturers’ 
Association, in session at Denver, stating 
that it had passed resolutions condemn- 
ing bleached flour. 

In the year, the death of five members 
had occurred, and fitting resolutions 
were passed in their memory. These 
members were George Young, St. Louis; 
A. Hagaman, Albany, N. Y; William 
Grevel, New York City; J. M. Stein, New 
Albany, Ind; C. C. Yost, Kansas City. 

The millers at the convention included 
W. H. Stokes, Watertown, S. D; Benja- 
min Gerlach, Red Wing, Minn; Robert 
C. Tennant, Lake City, Minn; J. C. En- 
right, St. Cloud, Minn; G. W. Everett, 
Waseca, Minn; E. R. McDonald, Water- 
loo, Iowa; Seymour Carter, Hastings, 
Minn. 

The supply men included N. J. Brock- 
way, assistant manager of the National 
Wrapping Paper Co., Boston; A. R. Coe- 
hoy, manager the Lynn-Superior Co., 
Kansas City; C. W. Ard, Roberts Porta- 
ble Oven Co., Chicago; George Royan, 





r A CONVENTION GROUP 


Edwin O. Lancaster, known to the 
bakery trade as ‘tFoxy Grandpa,’’ repre- 
sented Werner & Pfleiderer, makers of 
kneading and mixing machines, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

The Middeby Oven Mfg. Co. had quar- 
ters in the hotel and kept open house. 
J. I. Marshall, the president, presented 
the bakers with pipes as a souvenir of 
the occasion. 


The Canadian contingent was com- 
posed of Mark Breden, H.C. Nasmith, 
George Weston, David Hilton and W. C. 
Breden, all of Toronto, and W. J. Boyd, 
of Winnipeg. 

At the banquet Thursday night, the 
Pillsbury company distributed desk 
clocks to the men and a perfumery 
sachet, representing a miniature sack of 
flour, to the ladies. 


John E. McKinney is a lover of fine 
paintings and antiques, and has a large 
and rare collection at his home in St. 
Louis. He bought his first automobile 
while in Minneapolis. 

The badges were attractive and of high 
quality and attested the consideration 
and attention given such matters by the 
committee in charge, composed of Ben- 
jamin S. Bull, H. P. Gallaher and E. N. 

airchild. 

The absence of John D. Nasmith, the 
veteran baker of Toronto, Canada, was 
regretted, particularly by the old timers. 
His son, H. C. Nasmith, was at the con- 
vention in the interest of the Nasmith 
baking machine. 

Free sugar was one of the recommen- 
dations made by President Hubig. In 
committee, Joseph R. Reuther, of New 
Orleans, opposed this position and the 
result was that no committee action was 
taken on the question. 

The Aug. J. Bulte Milling Co., Kansas 
City, made a hit through its representa- 


superintendent American Oven & Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. 

It was interesting to hear some veter- 
an salesman tackle a susceptible looking 
visitor and put forth a knock-down ar- 
gument toward making a sale of flour, 
and to note his change of manner on dis- 
covering that the effort had been wasted 
on the salesman of his worst competitor. 
There were cases of this kind. 

Among the exhibitors of bakery ap- 
paratus or utensils were the Hubbard 
Portable Oven Co., Chicago; the Sefton 
Mig. Co., Chicago; the August Maag Co., 
Baltimore; S. Gumpert & Co., New 
York; the Union Stee! Screen Co., Ltd., 
Albion, Mich; the Boebinger Hardware 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; the Puffer-Hub- 
bard Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

George S. Ward and his son, Ralph, 
from Pittsburg, were at the bakers’ con- 
vention, exploiting ‘'Tip Top” bread. I. 
B. Nordham was with them, looking 
after the advertising part of the work. 
Mr. Ward sells to bakers the right to 
use this brand of bread, to be made by a 
certain formula that is furnished. Uni- 
formity and high quality are espe- 
cially sought in making this bread. Re- 
gan Bros. have secured the right to 
make ''Tip Top” bread in Minneapolis. 

The Fleischmann Co., yeast manufac- 
turers, maintained quarters at the hotel, 
and entertained the bakers with a lavish 
hand. It had 22 representatives at the 
convention. They were: Charles Chris- 
tie, assistant secretary, L. Winternitz, 
William Grimm and H. Cahill, Cincin- 
nati; George Oase, Baltimore; C. A. 
Bolen and W.C. Spitz, Pittsburg; F. P. 
Parker, Canada; J. E. Miller and E. 
Logothetti, Chicago; W. C. Glines, De- 
troit; Fr. Horn, St. Louis; H. Trent, 
Toronto; Mr. Penney, Harrisburg, Pa; 
Carl Rohde, Milwaukee; A. Tybering, 
Omaha; George Brinkman, Toledo; A. 
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Hoegel, Buffalo; J. E. Wihifart, demon- 
strator, New York; C. Beadle, denion- 
strator, Cincinnati; W. Verrity, Bosion. 


Other papers read at the bakers’ con- 
vention will be found on pages 54” and 
552. Those of E. R. McDonald and Jcseph 
F. Mueller will be published in a later is- 
sue. 





Pie for Breakfast 


A Chicago press dispatch says: 

Dr. Charles McCormick, before the 
third annual convention of the Assucia- 
tion of Independent Doctors, in session 
here, attacked the teachings of the ''reg- 
ular’’ medical profession, scored the use 
of drugs, and thus led up to the su) ject 
ef that pastry made famous by the New 
England housewife. 

‘tHat pie, eat all you want of it, and 
eat it for breakfast if you would havea 
good stomach,” he directed. ‘‘Let the 
gastric glands begin their day’s work 
with a good big job and you will fee! the 
better for it. 

‘tThrow away breakfast foods, for they 
kill more people in one year than does 
all the alcoho] that was ever manuiac- 
tured into whisky. Those who seek 
health must get the right food combina- 
tion, and in pointing out the combina- 
tion medical science is about 400 years 
behind the times. I say again, eat pien- 
ty of pie! It will cure your dyspepsia!” 





Bakery Notes 

The Hub bakery at Jamestown, N. D., 
bas been closed. 

C. Burrows has leased the Harlowton 
bakery at Harlowton, Mont. 

C. E. Huetter has opened the new city 
bakery at Sioux Falls, 8S. D. 

The Bismarck is the name of a new 
bakery started at Red Wing, Minn. 

A. V. Trutnovsky has sold his bakery 
at Scotland, S. D., to Joseph Schmidt & 
Co, 

The Mode! Bakery, owned by Lane & 
Wing at Judith Gap, Mont., has been 
sold to Frank Murray. 

The McCarthy & Grusendorf Bakery 
Co., Philip, S. D., has been disso! ved. 
John Grusendorf continues the business. 

George W. Brown, Arthur Peterson 
and ©. M. Brown have incorporated the 
City Grocery and Bakery at Manda», N. 
D. Capital stock, $20,000. 





H. B. Eggers, Jr., Graiton, (N. D.) 
Roller Mill Co: 


Sales of new flour tor 
fall shipment were extremely heavy ‘ast 
week. Wecould have sold double our 
output. Prices obtained were sati-iac- 
tory. Millfeed is in good demand, at ‘oW- 
er prices. Threshing is in ful! b:ast. 
Receipts from farmers during the past 
three days averaged over a hun red 


wagon loadsaday. By next week, re- 
ceipts will be heavier. The first rece pts 
were a little tough, but the wheat is now 
in splendid condition and of very ‘ine 
quality. Farmers tell us that the. ield 
per acre is much below what the; ex- 
pected. The straw looked heavy in the 
shocks, but when they got to thres'ing; 
they found that it did not pan out. 


L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis: Jour 
buyers’ actively sought flour last © eek 
and we made some heavy sales. 11108 
who bought early in the season are n0W 
buying to average up cost of purchases. 
Millfeed is in good demand at {airly 
steady prices. What new wheat we !ave 
seen 3 fairly good, but we should judge 
it will not be quite as strong as last »ear- 
Northern wheat may contain more g!ute? 
than that which we have seen. 
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The output of the Chicago mills for the 
week onding Saturday was 22,350 bbls, 
as cou:oared with 21,700 the week before, 
19,500 » 1908, 19,250 in 1907 and 18,500 in 
1906. ‘wo mills were operated Sunday, 
awee’ ago, and the output was full for 
the w.eck, which was due to the book- 
ings: flour that call for early delivery. 

Loc ‘ly the sales of flour were not 
large »! any grade during the week, ow- 
ing tc (he unsettled wheat market and 


the bu vers’ desire to receive samples of 
new «ring wheat flour and determine 
its q.:lity. Values, asarule, declined 


sever. ! cents per barrel during the week, 
espec:.:!ly for four from the Northwest. 
Asa: :le, the trade here is now looking 
towa::) the Northwest to make purchas- 
es, if values shall be in line, but the 
bookings have been very light so far for 
either patents, straights or clear. At the 
close »i the week many mills in the 
North west were reported down for re- 
pairs and unable to make delivery on 
flour for at Jeast a couple of weeks. ‘The 
general run of values on spring patents 
was irom $4.70 to $4.90, jute, for all new 
wheat flour. 

The city mills report that the demand 
from all sections during the past 10 days 
has been for new flour made of spring 
wheat, but with the extremely light re- 
ceipts of such wheat it is hard for the 
mills to figure cost values. The bookings 
of new soft winters have been quite lib- 
eral by the mills as it is generally under- 
stood that the stocks of flour of the soft 
variety were very light when the new 
wheat began to move. Owing to this the 
mills are running largely on soft wheat 
products, which to-day are held at $4.75 
@4.90, jute, for patents. 

Some of the millers in the hard win- 
ter section have been very slow in living 
upto their contracts on sales. of flour 
sold ior August delivery and their bro- 
kers and customers are complaining of 
the treatment received. Within the past 
week cars of flour have arrived that 
should have left the mills, according to 
contract, either about the middle of 
July or not later than the last of that 
month. The shipments from the South- 
west have somewhat improved, however, 
and within a week or 10 days the delayed 
bookings should be pretty well out of 
the way. 

The stocks of flour in Chicago are not 
large considering the season of year. It 
has been especially noticeable that the 
buying of all grades has been light. A 
few flour firms booked pretty strongly of 
hard winters early in the season, but 
there has not been the speculative pur- 
Chasing for early delivery of former 
years. 

Millieeds firmed up somewhat, last 
week and the demand is quite active. 
The !ocal mills are well supplied with or- 
ders and are not in urgent want of book- 
ings lor prompt delivery. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


There was excellent action in the Chi- 
cago wheat market nearly every day. last 
Week. A break on Monday of about 1%c 
ory ‘ollowed by good recovery the day 
Ollow ing. ‘‘Then the market on Wednes- 
day and Thursday showed a return of 
cog ‘ness and declined to low point of 

A, eek, when September wheat sold 
ys sc, December at 93%c and May at 
4 c. These prices were 24(@3c under 

e ‘ losing figures of the week previous. 
D the 24 hours following, the market 
mace almost as much recovery as it lost 
earlierin the week. There was a quick 
upturn in the September price to 99%c, 
_ local shorts alarmed and buyin 
pc tuse of the cash wheat premiums oa 
; © congested condition of the market 
pe, approaching delivery. 

96: he December made 2c recovery to 
= and May followed with an advance 
s about 99c. Monday the trade had the 
niarged world’s shipments of over 10,- 
(000 bus for the week previous, an in- 


Crease in wheat afloat to Burope and 
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weak and lower northwestern ‘markets. 
These were offset by a smaller increase 
in the visible supply than expected, 301,- 
000 bus for the week ending Aug. 21. 
Northwestern messages continued to re- 
port heavy yields of spring wheat in 
nearly all sections. The trade was filled 


with big estimates on the crop of the . 


Canadian Northwest day after day. The 


sharp decline in both cash wheat and. 


futures at Minneapolis increased the 
selling pressure in this market. The for- 
eign situation was extremely bearish, 
with sharp declines in prices at Liver- 
pool and Berlin and cargoes quoted 1%@ 
3d lower each day. Export business ap- 
peared to be out of the question. Around 
the bottom figures the market seemed 
oversold and did not respond to fresh 
bear news. This caused the trade to 
change front late in the week and the 
strong recovery in prices was largely 
due to covering by the short sellers of 
the past 10 days. Local receipts were 
lighter each day, down to an estimate of 
only 46 cars the last day of the week. 
Not only were cash wheat prices at pre- 
miums offrom 3 to6c over the September 
price, but cash houses were bidding 2c 
over the September quotations for hard 
winter wheat for the first 10 days of Sep- 
tember. The moderate spring wheat 
movement, where a larger rush from the 
new crop was expected in the North- 
west, added to the buying force as soon 
as the turning point was reached. The 
Armour Grain Co.is the recognized lead- 
ing bull interest in the trade at this time, 
while the former bul! leaders are just as 
active in working for lower prices. 


HUBBARD COMPANY SELLS LEASE 


The Pieser-Livingston Co., wholesale 
flour merchants, purchased the ware- 
house, machinery and leasehold of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., located at 182 West 
15 place, last Thursday. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to remodel and build 
a flour warehouse and two-story office 
rooms, 115x190 feet and extend them 
through to Halstead street. J. E. Ste- 
phen, of the Hubbard Co. (which concern 
is in no way a part of the concern bear- 
ing the same name located at Mankato, 
Minn.), stated that it is his intention to 
lease or build a flour house on the north 
side after Dec. 1, when heisto give up 
his present location. The Pieser-Living- 
ston Co. will continue its business at its 
present location. 


BEGIN BUYING FLOUR 


The Masters Bakers’ Co-operative Uo., 
formed some time ago to make pur- 
chases of all supplies for certain of the 
smaller local bakers, announced last 
week that bids would be received for 
tiour in round lots. It is stated that, to 
become members, the bakers must pur- 
chase stock in the company in the sum 
of not less than $500. Some of the flour 
men who received letters asking for 
bids declined to offer, as they prefer to 
deal directly with the bakers. Phe plan 
is looked upon by some as not feasible 
and the life of the organization is prob- 
lematical. E. L. Richter, a former attor- 
ney, is secretary of the new company. 


NOTES 


Both hard winter and spring wheat 
clear flour is more freely offered than was 
current 10 days or two weeks ago. 

Rye flour made from new grain is in 
fair demand. The ruling quotation is, 
nominally, $3.65 per bbl, jute, Chicago. 

Secretary Goetzmann, of the Federa- 
tion, who has been taking a vacation of 
several days at Waupaca, Wis., is expect- 
ed home early this week. 

Dr. J. A. Wesener, of the Columbus 
Laboratories, was in Denver, Colo., all 
of last week, attending the meeting of 
the pure food commissioners. 

It is quite apparent that the local mills 
are making a record output for this sea- 
son of the year, as one or two of the 
mills have been operated Sundays for 
the past few weeks. 

8. P. Johnston, treasurer of the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co., is spending a 
few days with his father at the summer 
resort of Roaring Brook, Mich. Botb 
are expected home early this week. 





Extra fancy No.2 red wheat sold on 
the sample tables late in the week at 
$1.12, or about 12c over the September 
quotation. The wheat was wanted for 
seed. 

Flour exporters succeeded in closing 
sales on a few round lots of western ex- 
por patents to the United Kingdom on 

hursday, when wheat prices in the 
Chicago market were at the extreme 
low point. 

In the Chicago rye trade it was report- 
ed that distillers had not yet entered the 
market as buyers and that mills are aft- 
er only a limited quantity of plump 
white rye. Other grades were selling at 
6c discount. 

Exporters of flour claimed late in the 
week that they are obtaining fully 50c 
more per bb! in this country than can be 
obtained in any of the foreign markets. 
Bookings, in consequence, to foreign 
points have been light. 

Visitors from al] the neighboring ex- 
changes who come to Chicago Sept. 17 
and 18,as guests of the Chicago grain 
trade, will be given free access to the 
Chicago Board of Trade during their 
stay in the city. 

Transactions were recorded in the Chi- 
cago wheat market Thursday in ‘‘seller 
the year’’ as low as 92%c, or %c under 
bottom figure for December contracts. 
It is seldom that there is any trade of 
this character. 


A good local authority on flour matters 
made the statement at the close of busi- 
ness Thursday that the further decline 
in wheat prices had uncovered a lot of 
resting orders for flour, both for domes- 
tic and foreign account. 


Charles L. Roos, general manager of 
the Kansas Milling & Export Co., Kan- 
sas City, was here Thursday. He left 
that evening for New Ulm, Minn., bis 
former home, Minneapolis, and a few 
points in the Northwest on a business 
trip of a week or 1€ days. 


The corn and cereal mill owned by 
Louis Armstrong, at 138 Kinzie street, 
was damaged by fire to the extent of 
about $6,200a few days ago. Mr. Arm- 
strong is undecided as to rebuilding. 
He carried insurance amounting to $10,- 
000 on the plant and contents. ; 


It is understood that the flour mill ma- 
chinery contained in the Norton mill at 
Lockport, Ill., which was sold to a local 
wrecking company, a few days ago, 
brought $6,200. The owners of the mill 
buildings still have the property for sale. 
It is very doubtful if the mills will again 
be operated. 


Cash wheat premiums in Chicago and 
tributary territory have been so marked 
that winter wheat millers have been 
forced to hold flour prices very firm. 
Much as they might like to, they have 
not dared to make much concession in 
price, knowing that it might mean aloss 
in filling their contracts. 


So far very few samples of new spring 
wheat flour have arrived in this market. 
A limited number of buyers claim that 
they have received offers on such flour 
from the millers of the Northwest, but 
asarule the bookings have been very 
light as buyers appear to want to wait 
and see what the general values will be 
on the flour and how the quality is re- 
garded. A few of the millers’ agents 
claim that their mills are down for re- 
pairs, hence the light offerings on the 
new crop. 


After two months in Europe George W. 
Patten returned Friday of last week and 
was very bearish in his views regarding 
wheat. He said: ‘‘Liverpool expects 
that Russia will ship 5,500,000 to 7,000,000 
bus of wheat each week during Septem- 
ber, October and November. In Argen- 
tina five-eighths of the wheat area was 
seeded early and it is expected by Eu- 
ropean buyers that this acreage will 
raise as much as the total of last year’s 
crop and leave 90,000,000 bus for export.’”’ 


H. 8. Lewis, formerly located in the 
Northwest as a mill manager and of late 
the representative in Pittsburg, Pa., and 
other eastern territory for the Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., was in 
Chicago a few hours Thursday en route 
to the mill. Mr. Lewis was of the opin- 
ion that the sales of new spring and 
hard winter grades of flour for early de- 
livery have not been as large in Pennsy!}- 
vania asin former years. A few buyers 
have some pretty large lines of new 
spring patent coming forward on the 
basis of $5.75, jute, which may result in 
more or less trouble owing to the decline 
in values since the bookings were made. 


A manager of perhaps the largest 
house distributing wheat to millers in 
the Chicago trade, after going over a 
large number of replies from points 
where cash wheat is usually easy to ob- 
tain at this season of the year, made this 
statement: ‘'I do not find cash wheat 
cheap in any market. Itis impossible 
to sell wheat for September setup’ A and 
go out and get the grain at any point at 
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a profitable figure. The millers we sup- 
ply feel this situation keenly. Some of 
them have contracts made for first half 
of September shipment and we are una- 
ble to furnish them with wheat to meet 


their contracts.” C. H. CHALLEN. 





MILWAUKEE 


Flour prices declined 25c last week, 
with old hard spring wheat patent of- 
fered at $6 and new at $5.35 for choice 
city brands in wood. Business good, 
mills receiving orders from the East and 
middle states from buyers who have 
been out of the market for some time. 
Millers feel much encouraged and believe 
that business wil] continue good. Clear 
was in excellent demand and the mills 
well sold ahead with sufficient loading 
orders to last well into September. The 
entire output was placed with the do- 
mestic trade. Millers say foreign busi- 
ness is ata standstill. Shipping direc- 
tions on patent came in more freely and 
all mills loaded out a fair amount of 
flour. Very little flour was piled up. 

Kansas straight declined in sympathy 
with spring wheat flour to $4.90, in wood. 
Trade continues excellent and the mills 
were able to operate on full time, turn- 
ing out 18,000 bbIs for the week. Ship- 
ping directions came in freely. Foreign- 
ers were in the market and took several 
lots for shipment to Norway. Good busi- 
ness is looked for from now on. 

Rye flour was dull, declining 10c for 
the week, with fancy city brands offered 
at $4.05@4.15, in wood, and country flour 
selling at $3.40 for dark and $3.55 for 
white in sacks. Trade rather dull, a few 
scattering orders from the East and 
Southwest; local trade dull. Mills car- 
ried no stocks, but ground just enough 
to meet trade requirements. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The local production of the Milwaukee 
mills was 34,500 bbls, against 31,200in the 
previous week, 33,750 in 1908, 29,400 in 
1907 and 31,800 in 1906. Five out of six 
mills were in operation half to full time. 

The millfeed market was firmer early 
in the week, advancing 25c per ton; later, 
however, it eased off and bran was 
offered at $20. The demand was good at 
all times from shippers, who were will- 
ing to pay present prices for August and 
first half of September. Several round 
lots of middlings were sold on basis of 
$21 in 200-lb sacks for September. There 
was good inquiry from eastern dealers 
and shippers reported a satisfactory 
trade both for prompt and to-arrive. 
Transit feed held at eastern junction 
points was in good demand and satisfac- 
tory prices were obtained. Northwest- 
ern country mills did not offer feed in 
any large quantities, and offerings from 
the Southwest were small. At the end 
of the week, the markets were all weak 
and indications pointed to lower prices. 
Reports of dry weather in the East 
forced buyers to make purchases for im- 
mediate shipment. The situation here 
is somewhat mixed; some shippers be- 
lieve that market will hold about $20 for 
bran, while others that prices will sag 
off at least $1 per ton. 

Trade in the state is rather light. Coun- 
try dealers bought sparingly in mixed 
cars with flour. Pastures are in excel- 
lent condition, more rain having fallen 
the past week. Bran delivered at tran- 
sit points brought $20.25 and standard 
fine middlings, $21.25, in 200-lb sacks. 

Choice milling wheat of the spring 
variety was in good demand most of the 
week. Early, millers held off, but later 
bought freely both spot and to arrive. 
Low, thin and smutty samples were dull 
and neglected. Macaroni wheat was ex- 
ceptionally slow and marked down to 90 
(@92c for the best grades. Millers were 
willing to pay $1.06 for No.1 northern, 
to arrive. 

Car receipts of grain for the week 
were: 98 wheat, 42 corn, 97 oats, 122 bar- 
ley, 13 rye and no flaxseed. 

Milwaukee, Aug. 30. H. N. WILSON. 


Wheat Consumption 


The attached table shows the output of 
flour and apeveninete consumption of 
wheat by mills at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth; also the output and consumption 
of wheat by 70 ‘‘outside mills’? witha 
daily capacity of 49,555 bbls, from Sept. 1, 
1908, to Aug. 21, 1909, with comparisons 
(hundreds omitted): 

7—— 1908-9. ——1907-8-——. 

Flour Wheat Flour Wheat 

bbls bus bbls bus 

Minneapolis..........-- 13,367 60,162 12,667 57,002 
Duluth-Superior... 589 «2,649 +580 2,609 
70 outside mills*... . 8,516 38,321 7,717 34,724 








Totals. ...sccecscoere 22,472 101,122 20,964 94,335 


J. A. Walter, manager Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth, Minn: Our flour 
sales, both domestic and foreign, were 
quite large last week. As soon as new 
wheat begins to move in large volume, 
we expect to operate two of our mills. 
Millfeed at present is a slow sale, with 
prices tending downward. 
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Demand for flour not at allactive. Mill- 
ers attribute the indifference of buyers 
to the combination of sluggish and de- 
clining wheat markets and the heavy 
offerings of flour at low prices from 
spring wheat mills. The latter, as it ap- 
pears from here, are confident of a big 
and good crop of wheat and are deter- 
mined to make the most of it by increas- 
ing the volume of sales. 

The Southwest is not, as a matter of 
fact, in a good position just now, with 
its wheat prices at a heavy premium 
over the options and milling wheat worth 
virtually the same here as at Minneapo- 
lis. Itis also to be borne in mind that 
freight rates from the Northwest to mid- 
dle and eastern states competitive mar- 
kets are 10c per bb! under those from the 
Southwest. 

However, in spite of this abnormal! sit- 
uation, there is a moderate prompt ship- 
ment demand. Furthermore, millers are 
pretty well sold up and, at the moment, 
are not especially pushing out for more 
orders. Some of them, in fact, are well 
sold up for some weeks. All of this for- 
ward business of southwestern millers 
has been very profitable for them, for it 
was mostly ona much higher market 
than this, and very few millers in the in- 
terior hedge their sales. 

Present business is quite largely to 
middle states. The East is most im- 
pressed with the low prices of spring 
wheat offerings and hard winter wheat 
prices are declared out of line. 

Foreign trade is quite dull; in truth, 
there is nothing doing of any moment. 
A little inquiry is being made, but prices 
appear from 1 to 2c out of line. 

Millfeeds are again very slow and at 
lower prices. No one has any confidence 
in the market for September. Within a 
fortnight, however, millers are likely to 
begin holding back offerings, pending 
an anticipated October recovery. 

A good feature of the situation is that 
the past six days has brought a reduc- 
tion of 2 to 3c in the difference between 
the cash and option prices. Wheat was 
not in much demand at this market and 
cash prices were beaten down by buyers. 

Mills are very active and the south- 
western output, as a whole, is of record 
proportions. The output of Kansas City 
mills for the week was 78,300 bbls, as 
compared with 76,400 the week previous, 
and 66,321 a year ago. 

SHOWERS IN: THE SOUTHWEST 

Light showers fell over a considerable 
part of Kansas and Nebraska last week. 
While over most of the territory, corn is 
too far along to be benefited by the 
rains, they will not be without value in 
northern Kansas and Nebraska. The 
rains will be particularly beneficial in 
preparing the ground for autumn plow- 
ing. Much more rain is needed in every 
part of the Southwest. 

LITTLE WHEAT BEING STORED 

The big cash wheat premiums at this 
market have operated to discourage the 
storing of wheat either at this terminal 
or by interior milling and elevator con- 
cerns. 

About a million and a half bushels are 
in store at Kansas City, but it is practi- 
cally a working stock and may be regard- 
ed as in transit. A little of it may be 
wheat that was put up and hedged a few 
weeks ago before the cash premium was 
so heavy, but this amount is essentially 

- small, 

Even No. 4 and ordinary yellow wheats 
are selling ata premium over the fu- 
tures, and there is no method by which 
wheat may be accumulated profitably, 
save for soft red winter wheat, which is 
being put up in a small way bya few 
dealers. 

Very much the same situation prevails 
in the interior. Millers feel that the cash 
premium is too high. Generally, they 
are not bearish as to futures, but they 
feel that the cash premium will give way 
and are waiting for it to reach a lower 
basis before filling their elevators. A 
considerable number of millers are, con- 
trary to the sentiment of afew weeks 
ago, depending upon the farmers to hus- 
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band their supplies. These "millers look 
for a slow movement and do not antici- 
pate a spring scarcity such as occurred 
this last season. However, a reduction 
in the cash premiums would doubtless 
be followed by a heavy binning of wheat 
by Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska mill- 
ers. 


COUNTRY GRADES TOO RIGID 


The Board of Trade and the grain deal- 
ers of Wichita are seriously objecting to 
the rigidity of wheat inspection at that 
market. They claim that the Wichita 
inspection is much more exacting than 
that at the Kansas City terminal and 
that, as a result, Kansas City has an ad- 
vantage in attracting grain from Wichita 
territory. It is asserted that wheat that 
readily grades No. 2 at Kansas City will 
not pass better than No. 3 under Wichita 
inspection. A committee of the Board of 
Trade has the matter up with the Kan- 
sas inspection department. 


LOWER GULF RATES PERMANENT 


The lower rates on oe and grain 
products from interior Kansas points to 
the Gulf seaboard and to 'l'exas interior 
points, which were ordered in effect for 
a period of two years by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, effective Sept. 
1, 1907, will very likely remain the per- 
manent rates hereafter. The time of the 
temporary rate expires Wednesday. No 
road has given notice of intention to 
contest the rate in future, and the Frisco 
has announced its indefinite continu- 
ance, 

Two years ago, a number of Kansas 
shippers protested to the Commission 
against the basic rate of 28%c from 
Wichita to Galveston for export on 
wheat, and also against the rates to Tex- 
as points. The Commission granted a 
reduction to a basis of 25c from Wichita 
with one-half cent for each 50 miles addi- 
tional distance applying to other points 
in Kansas. The reduction was ordered 
for two years, after which time the rail- 
ways were to have an opportunity to 
show if the new basis was not profitable. 

The tendency of the rate is to put 
southern Kansas grain prices above a 
Kansas City basis much of the year; 
however, it also gives the millers of that 
section an important advantage in ex- 
porting flour by using the Gulf route. It 
has also had a tendency to increase the 
direct Gulf route exportation of wheat 
from Kansas. 


NEBRASKA STATE ASSOCIATION 


At the recent Hastings meeting of 
about 40 Nebraska millers a proposal 
was made for the consolidation of the 
northern and southern clubs into a sin- 
gle state organization. After some dis- 
cussion, the matter was laid over until 
Sept. 10, when another meeting will be 
held at Lincoln. 


REPORTS OF INTERIOR MILLS 


Reports from 33 interior mills,on the 
Missouri river and in Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, with a daily capacity of 19,- 
850 bbIis, show that in the week ending 
Aug. 28 they made 104,471 bbls of flour, as 
compared with 96,874 (by 32 mills with a 
capacity of 18,500) the week previous and 
79,339 (by 25 mills with a capacity. of 13,- 
500) a year ago. The same mills shipped 
10,925 bbls for export, as compared with 
14,948 the week previous and 8,501 a year 
ago. 

The condition of trade is indicated by 
the following extracts from confidential 
reports: 

ocal trade very good....Good....Good 
....Normal demand at fair prices for near- 
by shipment....Fair....Plenty of orders, 
but new business difficult to get at right 
prices....Fairly good....Break in wheat 
has brought rather free buying....Good 
-...Good....Slow, unsatisfactory....Fair.... 
Excellent....Very quiet....Quiet....Fair.... 
Demand beyond our capacity.... Very dull 
--+-Dull.... Holding back....Dull....Good.... 
Good....Good....Quiet this week. Run- 
ning on old orders....Fair....G@ood in Mid- 
die West. Nothing doing in eastern 
markets....Fair....Good....Little better.... 
Very quiet....Good....Fair....Very good.... 
Fairly good. Trade looking for lower 
prices. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are as follows: 

Aetna Mill & Elevator Co., Wellington. 

The Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Border Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Caldwell. 

Crosby Roller Milling Co., Topeka. 


The Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co., Ellsworth. 

The Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

The Hays City Milling & Elevator Co., Hays City 
The Hunter Milling Co., Wellington. 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

Kaw Milling Co., Topeka. 

Kemper Mill & Elevator Co. (Tonganoxie mill). 
Leavenworth Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

The Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina. : 
Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co., Lindsborg. 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

The Lyons Milling Co., Lyons. 

The J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

The Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 

The New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton. 
Plainville Mill & Elevator Co., Plainville. 

The Pratt Mill & Elevator Co., Pratt. 

Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 

The Russell Milling Co., Russell. 

J. R. Soden, Emporia. 

The Sylvia Milling Co., Sylvia. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend. 
Wellington Milling & Elevator Co. , Wellington. 
The Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

Whitewater Milling & Elevator Co., Whitewater 
F. L. Williamson & Co., Clay Center. 

Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 


NOTES 


The Middle West Elevator Co., of Oma- 
ha, will build a_160,000-bu elevator at 
Council Bluffs. 

R. Van Evera, of the Kansas Milling & 
Export Co., returned last week from a 
10-day vacation trip in the West. 

The Ridgway Flour Mill & Power Co. 
has been incorporated at Ridgway, Colo., 
with a capital stock of ,000. R. E. 
Israel is head of the concern. 

John Kelley, president, of the Kelley 
Milling Co., left last Friday for a several- 
weeks trip to Europe to call on his 
friends and customers in the foreign 
trade. . 

The Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co. has 
purchased property adjoining its mill 
and is understood to be contemplating 
the building of an important addition to 
its plant within the next year. 

Harold G. Spencer, of the Home Grain 


Co., has purchased the Board of Trade — 


membership of C. M. Boynton, who re- 
moved to Minneapolis some time ago to 
become connected with the Van Dusen- 
Harrington Co. 

The mill at La Crosse, Kansas, which 
was idle for several years, is again in op- 
eration. Extensive changes and addi- 
tions have been made and the capacit, 
of the plant increased to 150 bbls. 
Rees, formerly of Salina, is the principal 
owner. 

Grain dealers at Wichita, Kansas, will 
try to fasten the nickname of 't Katy’’ to 
the new Kansas grade of turkey hard 
wheat. The inspectors’ tickets on the 
new grade bear the initials ‘tK. T.’’ for 
Kausas turkey, and these the grain men 
have contracted into the coined word. 

Evan Anderson, formerly engaged in 
milling at Ottawa, Kansas, in associa- 
tion with the Forest Park Milling Co., is 
now associated with the Checotah 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. The concern 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$10,000. W. G. and Grace Staley, of Che- 
cotah, are the others interested. 

It is reported that the M. C. Peters 
Mill Co., an alfalfa milling concern 
whose plant at Omaha burned some 
weeks ago, has under consideration the 
building of several scattered smal! plants 
in the state of Nebraska. Tecumseh is 
said to be one of the points under pres- 
ent consideration. 

Announcement was made last week of 
the transfer, effective Sept. 1,of H. J. 
Burgee, commercial agent of the Big 
Four and agent of the Kanawha Despatch 
at Kansas City, to Chicagc, where he 
will be division freight agent of the Big 
Four. Mr. Burgee has been stationed 
here for many years and has a wide ac- 
quaintance among millers. His advance 
from a western agency to an important 
post on the road’s rails is a marked rec- 
ognition of the esteem in which he is 
held by the Big Four management. 


Captain Frederick H. Pomroy, who has 
been purchasing commissary for the 
army at this post for the past several 
months, has been ordered to San Fran- 
cisco and will leave this week for his 
new station. It is probable that he will 
be there but temporarily and will go on 
to the Philippines within a few weeks. 
Captain Pomroy succeeded Captain F. 
H. Lawton on the Kansas City station 
when Captain Lawton was ordered to 
the Islands, Major Stivers, who former- 
ly was located here for several years, 
will succeed Captain Pomroy. 


W. G. Miller, chief engineer of the 
Southwestern Milling 0., narrowly 
missed death in an automobile accident 
last Thursday morning. As it was, he 


escaped with severe” bruises, unless in- - 


ternal injury shall develop later. Mr. 
Miller, in company with John T. Schram, 
superintendent for the milling company, 
was going to work when the motor car 
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tipped over a cliff at the edge of the road, 

r. Schram jumped and was uninjured, 
The car was one which the milling com. 
pany had purchased only the day before 
for the use of ey gO in goiog from 
the *tA’’ to the **B”’ mill. 


R. E. STERLING. 





TENNESSEE 


The flour market showed very little 
snap during the week. Uncertainty as 
to prices caused buyers to be a bit cap- 
tious about taking on stocks. Mills re. 
duced southeastern prices 20c al! round, 
pecs quotations on a basis of $/.60 for 

est patent. 

While the market was somewhat un- 
settled, the opinion of the trade s:emed 
to be that prices at the present :educ- 
tion were just about on the bott:m and 
some showed a belief in an upwai ( turn 
in the near future. A readjustn :nt of 
prices to the new crop of wheat h: been 
effected and a more stable mark¢’ is ex- 
pected from now on through the «»ason, 

Prices: best patent, $5.60; high | atent, 
$5.50; half patent, $5.20; fancy, $4. 

These prices apply to flour i: wood, 
In cotton sacks a reduction of ‘ic per 
bb] is made for shipment. 

There was a better demand fc: mill- 
feed, on account of the continu { dry 
weather having reduced the pa-‘ures, 
Prices were unchanged and quo’ :tions 
at the close of the week stood as {. ‘lows: 
bran, $22 per ton; middlings, $23 homi- 
ny feed, $27, f.o.b. Nashville. Th. mills 
are all short on hominy feed a: this 
holds up prices. 

The wheat market showed son - addi- 
tional firmness and millers paic a cent 
or two more for certain grades t:1n the 
previous week. Local stocks wer scarce 
and millers drew the greater po: ‘ion of 
their needs from the St. Louis territory. 
Prices were: best No.2 wheat, $1. 2@1.13 
for western, witb milling-in-trans ¢ priv- 
ileges; local car, $1.10@1.11; wag n, 95c 
@$1. 

The demand for corn goods continued 
fair and mills sold their output r:adily, 
running on about half time, at unc! anged 
prices as follows: bolted meal, $1.0 per 
100 Ibs; pear! meal, $1.70; grits, $1.70. 

Corn continued in good demand, all 
offerings being accepted by mill+is and 
dealers at unchanged prices. Bes: No.2 
white milling corn, 76c; mixed, 2° less, 
bulk in car lots, with 3c added ior sacks. 

Oats were in active demand at fii m val- 
ues. Receipts were not heavy, but suffi- 
cient to meet wants. Prices: No. 2 
white, 41c; No. 2 mixed, 39%c; No, 3 
white, 40%c; clipped white, 48c, bulk in 
car lots, witb 3c added for sacks. 


GRAIN STATISTICS 

Wheat,. barley, rye and flour stocks 
show an increase over holdings of « week 
ago, only corn showing a decrease. The 
total receipts for the week were 3/0 cars 
of grain and 96 of hay. 

Stocks on hand for the week a: com: 
pared with the previous week were as 
follows: 





Aug. 2 <Aug.21 
WE IOE DUD sion i.ns Sdzsstevesmeres 429,100 345,000 
CO Ma iakh swan cates adtures e+ 273,200 280,800 
SS SS Sr ee 662,700 507,500 
GEER, TIES byqunbo.0ce¥areet Anne <* 4,50 4,000 
A ee eee 4,70 2,300 
IGE, WME ic cceck ss tacevecess 4,71 3,900 

Nashville, Aug. 30. J. B. CLARE. 
OKLAHOMA 


‘The wheat market has shown s: me ac- 
tivity and strength the past we-k, and 


has caused a firmer feeling am g the 
millers in general. While no sp: ial ad- 
vances were made, no concessior~ could 
be obtained. The running time bh :s been 
reduced somewhat. The trade is not 
ready to load up as it still be!) vesin 


lower prices when the spring whe .t crop 
begins to move. While a number I well 
posted millers believe the sprin; wheat 
crop has been discounted, and no = :ater! 
al change or decline will occur, n the 
other hand, if the big receipts e» ected 


fail to materialize much higher »rices 
will prevail. Barely enough wi: at }8 
moving to take care ofthe requir nents 


and farmers are only selling in small 
wee Prices range around 96c. 

he dry, hot weather continu ;: and 
feeds of all kinds are working | gher. 
Bran is very firm. Some new co 1 has 
been marketed and it is dry and sbells 
like October deliveries. Farme:. ove! 
the state are all talking wheat, a: | with 
a general rain the wheat acreage Vill be 


double that of last year. Oats, r the 
week, have gone much higher . "d are 
getting scarce. Farmers are !ding 


them for feed.as the corn crop « most 

all gone. é 
Following are current flour prices 

based on cotton quarter sacks, de vered. 


OKLAHOMA TEXAS AR» ANSAS 
Patent— Patent— Pateaee 
Soft....$5.40 Soft extra.........96.10 So ..-.%. 






5.60 Hard... 50 
- 5.50 


Hard... 5.20 Soft whea' 
Hard 
*Little Rock rate. 





GEROME V. Tor’!NG. 
Oklahoma City, Aug. 30. 
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Last week was a very satisfactory one 
in flour for both Jocal and interior mills. 
While the volume of new business for 
the week was not large, the mills ran full 
tilt to take care of business previously 
bookec and made no strenuous effort to 
work prompt business. In fact, a few 
mills were required to turn away busi- 
ness where immediate shipment was 
stipulated. If they could not induce their 
customers to let them book the business 
for lat'r shipment these millers calmly 
passed it up. Most mills, both here and 
in the interior, are booked up as much 
as 30 days ahead for full-time output, and 
many have made small bookings as far 
ahead «s the first half of November. A 
feature of the trade last week was the 
selling activity of spring wheat mills for 
deferred shipment. 

It is said that in certain eastern mar- 
kets northwestern mills are offering 
standard patents and even high patents 
as much as 20e below what winter mills 
can se!i there for. Mills in this section 
are very cautious in making sales for 
long deierred shipment, though requests 
have been made of them for offers for as 
far distant delivery as the early spring. 
It is believed, however, that these in- 
quiries are more an attempt to keep post- 
ed on the sentiment among millers than 
an actual desire to buy. 

The volume of business last week came 
from the larger domestic markets, prin- 
cipally eastern centers, though the cen- 
tral states markets contributed fairly lib- 
erally to the total. There was also a 
trifling business to the West Indies. 

Export business to Europe was insig- 
nificant. United Kingdom markets in- 
quired somewhat freely, but no actual 
business of consequence was worked. 
Continental business was almost nil. 

alues were slightly weaker at the 
week’s close. Northwestern competi- 
tion and a decline in cash wheat values 
operated to induce mills to lower quota- 
tions. Prices were reduced only about 
10c. Owing to their scarcity clears worked 
higher in spite of weakness in higher 
grades. Clear prices are closely ap- 
proaching values of standard patents. 

Millieed was a weak commodity 
throughout the week. Mills are not 
offering freely, being largely sold ahead 
or without stocks. Kastern markets, the 
heaviest contributors to millfeed busi- 
ness for several weeks, showed the 
slightest interest. Resellers there are 
offering millfeed in competition with the 
houses from which they bought their 
stocks, 

The _wheat movement showed some 
disposition to slacken. Both futures and 
cash values weakened. The premium 
cash wheat has held over futures values 
is narrowing. Cash wheat of both hard 
and soft varieties showed a loss of from 
1 to 4c on the week. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


ane Some Se ya St. Louis mills for 
veek ending Saturday, Aug. 28, was 
34,900 bbls, compared with 37,500 a week 
ago and 32,300 a year ago. Outside mills, 
the product of which is sold from St. 

ouis, made 45,765 bbls of our, compared 
With 47,656 the previous week and 50,100 
last year, 


FALL WORK AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Farmers are pretty generally busy with 
their fall work. Raine fell “rf oome sec- 
tions and plowing proceeded under fair- 
ly favorable conditions. In other sec- 
pone, where the drouth has not been in- 
errupted, plowing is not being done to 
any great extent. Farmers are eager for 
more moisture and unless it is forthcom- 
ing at an early date, last season’s unfa- 
Vvorable conditions will be duplicated. 
i Ower grades of wheat went begging. 
igber grades were in fair demand by 
millers, Mills, however, while in the 
ke pe ver ig bid closely and deal- 
ifficu n sustaining th ° 
ket at their ideas, Heath 
Corn receipts were not large. Cutting 
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of the newcrop has already begun in 
southern Illinois. 

There is still much talk of weevil in 
wheat in the stack and ajso in the bin. 
It is known positively that in some sec- 
tions farmers have been required to mar- 
ket their wheat, not being able properly 
to take care of it at home. 


® REPORTS FROM INTERIOR MILLS 


Special reports from 20 interior mills 
with a weekly capacity of 61,500 bbls, 
show that in the week ending Saturday, 
Aug. 28, they made 41,150 bbis of flour, 
compared with 44,348 a week ago and 38,- 
354 last year. The same mills shipped 
1,107 bbis for export, compared with 200 
a year ago. 

Trade conditions are indicated by the 
following extracts from confidential re- 
ports received from mills: 

Good....Good.....Slacking up a little.... 
Domestic demand falling off some; buy- 
ers want lower prices.... Home trade good 
s+. We have several inquiries from abroad, 
but export bids are far out of line with 
bids at home. Feed good....Home trade 
only fair; buyers are still looking for 
lower prices....Good....Home trade ideal; 
we couldn’t ask for better conditions. 
We are doing a steady business abroad 
with old connections....Flour prices are 
a little lower, but there is still a fair de- 
mand. Foreign markets out of line. Good 
demand for feed in fore part of week at 
advanced prices but slightly easier the 
last few days....Home trade bully. For- 
eign business fair. Feed fair....Home 
trade good; also export to West Indies. 
Feed slow....Home trade good but a bit 
slower than last week. Not much export 
to United Kingdom or Continental mar- 
kets....Buyers at home rather more in- 
sistent for prompt shipment than last 
week, and still disinclined to contract 
for earlier than last half September or 
early October. Nothing doing abroad; 
our values are too far above European 
ideas. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 

Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Il. 

Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, III. 

Dow & King, Pittsfield, Ill. 

Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn. 

Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Ill. 

Edwardsville Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il). 

Hannibal Milling Co., Hannibal, Mo. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, II). 

Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, Ill. 

Sauer’s Milling Co. Evansville, Ill. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, III. 

Trenton Milling Co., Trenton, Ill. 

Waterloo Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill. 


8T. LOUIS STARTED SOMETHING 


Following the lead of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange which entertained 
visitors from other boards of trade last 
June, the Chicago Board of Trade has is- 
sued invitations to boards of trade in 
the United States and Canada to bein 
Chicago Sept. 17-18, to participate in two 
days of fun, a sort of boards of trade 
carnival. 

St. Louis claims the distinction of hav- 
ing inaugurated this good fellowship 
idea and will turn out strong for the Chi- 
cago affair. C. F. Sparks and E. M. 
Flesh, who were conspicuous in the ar- 
rangements for the St. Louis entertain- 
ment, are with others on the committee 
to round up the St. Louis crowd for the 
visit to Chicago. 

NOTES 


E. C. Andrews, secretary of the Liber- 
ty Mills, Nashville, Tenn., was a visitor 
in St. Louis last week. 

Charles Corn, of the Tennessee Mill 
Co., Estill Springs, Tenn., was a visitor 
on the trading floor last week. 

E. D. Bargery, Chicago sales manager 
for the Avery Scale Co., North Milwau- 
kee, Wis., was in St. Louis last week 
looking after his company’s business. 

George O. Smith, of the Madison 
County Milling Co., Frederickstown, 
Mo., was in St. Louis Friday. His com- 


pany has recently installed anew Corliss 
engine of the latest type. 


The Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., of In- 
dependence, Mo., bas filed for registra- 
tion, as a trade-mark for wheat flour, the 
name *t Howard.”’ 


The Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo: The quality of new wheat in 
our section is excellent and in keeping 
with the yield, with the exception of 
signs of smut in some sections. The fall 
work has progressed rapidly. 


George S. Hardy, of the Hardy Grain 
Co., for many years a member of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, accidental- 
ly shot himself early Jast week. Mr. 
Hardy was very well and favorably 
known to the trade at St. Louis. 


Charles L. Roos, general manager of 
the Kansas Milling & Export Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was in St. Louis Wednes- 
day en route to Minneapolis via Chicago. 
Peter Derlien, local manager for the 
company, attended the master bakers’ 
convention at Minneapolis. 


The Hunter Brothers Milling Co., St. 
Louis, will open a branch office at Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., this week. M. C. Burns, for- 
merly of the Ames-Burns Co., James- 
town, N. Y., will be in charge of the new 
branch. Mr. Burns has a large acquaint- 
ance throughout the Kast which will at 
once give his new company and its Buf- 
falo branch a most favorable standing 
with the trade there. The Hunter com- 
pany only recently established a branch 
in Kansas City, under the management 
of E. A. Witter, formerly St. Louis man- 
ager for Chapin & Co., Minneapolis. 

ith the two new branches the company 
will have the best of buying and distrib- 
uting facilities. It will also be possible 
for the company to have its quotations 
reach the trade almost simultaneously 
throughout the buying sections. 


THOMAS M. STERLING. 


Head of the Lakes 


Flour trade in the Duluth-Superior 
markets was fairly good last week and 
sales; both for foreign and domestic ac- 
count, were quite liberal. The declining 
wheat market continues to act as a 
check on the trade, buyers not showing 
a disposition to stock up with wheat go- 
ing lower. Prices of old wheat flour are 
20c lower than last week and new crop 
flour is quoted from 50 to 70c a bbl less. 

Two mills ran part of the time last 
week and made _ 6,280 bbls of flour, 
against 1,000 the week previous and 2,500 
a year ago. Only one mill is working 
this week and the others wiil not start 
until new wheat is coming in more lib- 
erally. 

Feed is somewhat easier in price and 
trade Jight. Quotations are unchanged 
from a week ago. 

NOTES 


E. L. Welch, of Minneapolis, was here 
Saturday. 

The first car of No.1 northern wheat 
arrived here last week and sold at $1.05. 

G. A. Martin, of the Sherwin-Williams 
Co., was here from Cleveland last week. 


A. W. Mears, a flour dealer of Balti- 
more, was acaller at the Duluth Board 
of Trade to-day. 

Jobn E. Payne, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Anchor Line of steamships, 
was here last week. 

R. 8. Jones came up from Minneapolis 
last week and will have charge of the 
office of T. M. McCord & Co, this fall. 

The new concrete annex to elevator § 
at Superior, the Great Northern house, 
is ready for business. It has a capacity 
of 2,000,000 bus. 

The first car on the new crop of Ca- 
nadian grain arrived here this week. 
This year’s receipts will probably exceed 
last year’s by a Jarge amount. 

The Mutua! Transit Co. has chartered 
another boat, being unable to handle its 
business witb tbe present fleet. The 
Lackawanna is the boat secured. 

Receipts of all grains last week aggre- 
gated 225,506 bus, against 676,677 last 
year. Shipments 219,017, against 481,755. 
This week will see the beginning of the 
fall rush at Duluth. 

‘The vessel rate to Buffalo is more or 
less in dispute. The East reported large 
charters made at Cleveland for October 
shipment at 2c but vessel men here did 
not believe the news. Offers here of 
1%c for September business were not 
taken. 

The Consolidated Elevator Co.’s new 
plant, built of tile and steel for the 
working house, and storage bins of rein- 
forced concrete, commenced receiving 
grain last week. It is a mode! plant and 
was built to replace elevator D which 
burned last year. 

No. 1 northern wheat premiums are 
unchanged from a week ago, on track 
holding at 5c over September and to ar- 
rive at 2c over. No.1 durum is up 1@3c 
over September. Track flax is unchanged 
and to arrive 5c lower. Ooarse grains 
are weak, oats being down 4c, rye 2%c 
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and choice grades of barley 2c, with feed 
barley unchanged. 

Ames-Brooks Co., Duluth: Export 
business the past week bas been rather 
light and very difficult to consummate, 
owing largely to severe competition 
from Russia, coincident with the move- 
ment from the home-grown’ crops 
abroad. Demand, which three weeks 
ago was quite urgent for new No. 2 hard 
winter from this side to tide them over, 
has disappeared almost entirely, and ap- 
parently foreign markets are not jina 

ood condition to take the run of first 

anitoba offerings which will soon be 
upon us. We have had quite a decline in 
the price basis and this should stimulate 
the consumptive ability of Europe. 
Otherwise the condition does not seem 
good for an urgent demand for early 
movement of wheat from America. 


Duluth, Aug. 30. F. G. CARLSON. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Sixty-tive million bushels of wheat, 
35,000,000 of oats and 15,000,000 of barley 
is the crop predicted for Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon by bankers and mill- 
ers who have made a close study of the 
situation. This is more than double the 
estimate given out by the Farmers’ Edu- 
cational and Co-operative Union at its 
meeting in Spokane two weeks ago. 

The wheat acreage in Washington is 
2,122,000 this year, as against 1,728,748 in 
1908, when 23,500,000 bus was harvested. 
The crop of 1907 was 38,000,000 bus. The 
yield this year is placed at from 39,000,000 
to 40,000,000 bus. Oregon has 862,000 acres 
in wheat this year, as against 818,585 
acres in 1908, and it is expected the crop 
will be 16,500,000 bus, Gilliam county 
alone producing 3,500,000 bus. Idaho 
should cut between 9,500,000 and 10,000,- 
000 bus on its acreage of 474,000 this 
year, as against 414,412 in 1908, when 
more than 9,000,000 bus were harvested. 

The oats crop will be the largest in the 
history of the three states and will run 
fully 35,000,000 bus. The farmers are 
holding out for $25 a ton at home, which 
means from $28.90 to $29.50 on the coast. 
The barley crop is estimated at 15,000,000 
bus, with plenty of coarse grains for 
feeding later in the season. 

There are 300 millers in the three 
states and their chief outlets for surplus 
flour are California and the Orient, but 
China and Japan wil] not buy flour at 
present prices, $4 a bbl, with freight 
charges added. Millers say that wheat 
prices are too high, but they believe this 
will adjust itself later in the season, the 
explanation being that the farmers in 
the Canadian Northwest are cutting a 
bumper crop and that Russian and Da- 
nubian countries are ready to ship to Ku- 
rope. 

The Pacific Coast HKlevator Co. an- 
nounces at St. John, Wash., that the 
charges for handling grain at its houses 
will be 50c a ton, which will carry the 
grain till Dec. 31. The 50c charge fixed 
by the state railway commission, which 
would carry the grain 30 days, and then 
an additional charge of 10c a ton a 
month would be added, proved unsatis- 
factory to the wheat growers and many 
had intended to hold their grain on the 
farms until ready to sell. 

Most of the threshing outfits, com- 
bines and binders are at work in the 
Moscow district in Idaho and the best 
crop in yield and acreage is being cut. 
Fields yielding 50 bus to the acre are 
common and occasionally one is seen 
where the yield runs 65. ‘The straw and 
heads are so high and heavy in many in- 
stances it wili be impossible to save all 
the grain. 

Harry D. Kinsman, travelling agent 
for Kerr-Gifford & Co., who has just re- 
turned from a tour of Nez Perce and 
Camas prairies in Idaho, says that the 
crop in both sections will be the largest 
on record. He reports that 75 per cent 
of the crop has been cut and that it will 
be threshed within a week ortwo. The 
barley crops will be 50 per cent of the 
entire yield. The quality is as good as 
usual, although smut is prevajent. Mr. 
Kinsman predicts that most oi the grain 
will be placed on the market as soun as 
it is ready for hauling. 

F. E. Hawley, for years agent at Pull- 
man forthe Pacific Coast Elevator Co. 
and now a buyer for the Albers Brothers 
Milling Co., one of the large independ- 
ent mills of the Northwest, is at Pull- 
man, keeping in touch with the farmers. 
His firm plans to buy almost exclusively 
from the producers. 


Spokane, Aug. 28. 
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William Stratton, vice-president Geo. 
Tileston Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn: 
During the week we sold largely for ex- 
port and domestic; are now booked 
ahead for September, October and part 
of November. Are also sold ahead on 
millfeed at good prices. We believe feed 
is low enough. Are receiving new wheat 
of the finest quality. Around present 
prices, farmers will sell freely. 
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The flour market has shown distinct 
weakness during the week, and sales 
have been made at the lowest price of 
the season on all kinds of flour. The 
pressure has been rather heavy, although 
at the close of the week, with the rally 
in wheat, a little steadier tone prevailed, 
and sellers were not so anxious to place 
flour. 

Old springs are irregular. There is 
apparently nota great deal of old flour 
here unsold and the price seems to vary 
according to the position of the buyer or 
seller. If the buyer wants some special 
brand for immediate delivery, he has to 
pay a rather good price for it, but on the 
other hand, if the seller becomes dis- 
couraged and hunts fora buyer, itis a 
case of taking a rather low price. 

The market for new spring wheat pat- 
ents has been weak and irregular, and 
some sales are reported as low as $4.75 
per bbl in jute. Not much business was 
reported. The middle of the week, when 
wheat was weak, it was difficult to get 
$5 bid in wood for even the standard 
brands. The situation is rather peculiar. 
The trade seems to be imbued with the 
idea of an immense spring wheat crop 
and the probability of a very heavy 
movement of new spring wheat from 
farmers’ hands. 

Winter wheat flours were also distinct- 
ly weak, and concessions were made of 
fully 25c a bb! from quotations prevailing 
only a short time ago. The weakness 
was due toa sharp decline in the price 
of wheat in the eastern sections. In 
Pennsylvania wheat has declined to un- 
der $1 a bu, and millers who were com- 
plaining a short time ago that they could 
get very little wheat were willing to sell 
at rather low figures. Some quotations 
were made as low as $4.75 per bbl in 
wood, to arrive, with a little of the good 
quality flour on the spot possibly 20 to 
25c a bbl over this. 

Kansas flours were also weak and hard 
to sell. They were perhaps not so weak 
as winters and springs, but with the 
rapid decline in wheat, it was difficult 
to place them. The quotations were 
about $4.75 to $4.90 per bb] in jute. 


EXPORT DEMAND 


The break in the wheat market did not 
bring the export demand which had been 
anticipated. The weakness here ap- 
peared to be more than counterbalanced 
by distinct selling pressure on the other 
side, and prices were put down without 
bringing any response. In Liverpool 
there was a sharp break in the Septem- 
ber delivery, due to the fact that arrivals 
were grading better, and the short inter- 
est had been forced in on the bulge of 
the past two weeks. The Continent was 
doing very little. Some new durums 
were sold and on ‘Thursday there were a 
few loads of No. 1 northern sold c.i.f. 
Buffalo, September shipment from the 
West. The reason for the lack of inter- 
est even in new spring wheats has been 
possibly due to the idea that the crop of 
American spring wheats was so large 
they were likely to go to a discount on 
the winter wheats, and with that idea in 
mind, the European markets have been 
extremely cautious in making bids for 
new spring. This is also partly the rea- 
son for the lack of active interest in the 
new Manitobas. 

There has been quite an increase in 
the clearances of wheat from American 
ports the past two or three weeks, due 
to the increased shipments of new 
wheat. The amount of wheat sold, how- 
ever, to go out, according to the state- 
ment of export brokers and merchants 
is unusually small this season. 

FLOUR MOVEMENT 

The receipts of flour this week at New 
York have shown quite a marked in- 
crease. The total receipts ran as high as 
42,000 bbls, although on some days the 
movement was much under this. The 
stocks are not large, compared with nor- 
mal conditions, but seem to he ample in 
view of the demand. The reason for this 
appears to be that the trade has not as 


yet been taking flour, other than to sup- 
ply the most urgent of the current re- 
quirements, and has apparently been 
making no effort to replenish stocks, 
waiting for this until the bridge between 
the old and the new crop has been 
passed overin spring wheat, as well as 
in winters. It is recognized that the to- 
tal supplies on hand are very light, but 
this, it is anticipated, will be speedily 
remedied. 

The quality of some of the new winter 
wheat flour arriving is not of the best, 
and this possibly makes buyers of win- 
ter wheat rather cautious, while the buy- 
ers of spring wheat seem to be im- 
pressed with the idea that before very 
long the springs will be at adiscount on 
the winters, due not to improvement in 
the price of winters, but to a decline in 
the price of springs. 

NOTES 


A fire at Fair Oaks, N. Y., recently de- 
stroyed the mill operated there by L. R. 
Wallace. 

W. W. Wynne, formerly of Kansas 
City, has entered the flour business witb 
Charles F. Shirk. 

W.L. Sweet, of W. L. Sweet & Co., 
New York, is on a few weeks’ vacation 
in the Catskill mountains. 


Corn flour is held at $1.85 per cwt., but 
this price is being shaded a trifle. There 
is a good stock on hand and business is 
light. 

Some of the dealers are holding yellow 
meal at $3.70, wood, while others are 
selling 10c under this price. White is be- 
ing held at $4 in wood. 


E. W. Erickson, secretary and man- 
ager of Big Diamond Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., who has been visiting 
the eastern markets, left for home last 
week. 

a ge Rockwell & Co., Mt. Vernon, 

. Y., who have been in the wholesale 
pt Be business in that city for a num- 
ber of years, are branching out as flour 
jobbers. 


The market is getting quite bare of 
rye flour and dealers are sold down to 
nothing at all in some instances. There 
has been little new rye flour offered by 
millers and old, of course, is very scarce. 


The new Kansas flours received in 
this market so far have been found very 
satisfactory. They were a trifle soft, but 
this is accounted for by their lack of age. 
There have been no receipts of new 
spring wheat flour. 


The Lacona (N. Y.) Milling Co. has 
been recently incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $40,000. T. W. Harding and Char- 
lotte M. Harding, of Lacona, and W. A. 
Davis, of Utica, are directors of the com- 
pany, which will do a general milling 
business. 

There has been considerable cutting of 
prices on corn meal, but principally on 
the yellow goods, induced, it is thought, 
by the scarcity of business in this class 
of product. There is a light stock of 
corn mealon hand here, but consider- 
able is on wheels headed in this direc- 
tion. 

Hugh Galbraith, of the Boutwell Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Troy, N. Y., was here 
last Friday and in speaking of the rye 
situation he said that the grain coming 
in thus far from New York state shows 
a quality superior to that raised for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Galbraith reported very 
satisfactory business, with sales rang- 
ing around $4.40, wood. 


Buyers are beginning to think that the 
market has no bottom whatever, for dur- 
ing the last two weeks prices have con- 
tinually tumbled and so fast that it was 
not easy to keep track of them. They 
seem to feel that the day of $5.25 flour 
has passed and the fact that quotations 
of $4.90 on spring wheat patent in jute 
have been made here during the past 
week would indicate the correctness of 
their opinion. 

Low grade flours are in good demand 
here now, both in springs and winters. 
There is an extremely smal! stock on 
spot and many mills, especially those 
east of Buffalo, are sold well ahead on 
this character of flour. Spot stuff will 
bring anywhere from $3.60 to $3.75 for 
springs and $4.15 to $4.40 for winters, in 
jute. Stuff to arrive is commanding 
prices about 10 to 15c under this mark. 


A. L. RussELxL. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market was weak in sym- 
pathy with wheat and prices during the 
week declined 10@25c per bb]. There is 
more anxiety on the part of-holders to 
clean up supplies of old © patent 
and $6.25 per 196 lbs, in wood, is now the 
extreme of the wholesale market for 
choice goods, though a few favorite sten- 
cils are held above this rate. Ordinary 
country patent has sold at $6. 

Offerings of new spring patent to ar- 
rive have increased and the market is 
not quotable above $5@5.25 per 196 Ibs in 
wood. In spite of the decline, however, 
buyers are showing very little interest. 
Kansas straight has dropped to $4.75@5 
per 196 lbs in sacks and closes nominal, 
with buyers holding off. 

Winters are attracting little attention, 
in spite of the lower prices which have 
been made by the mills. Straight is quot- 
ed at $4.80@5 and patent at $5.10@5.40 
per 196 lbs in wood, the outside figure 
being hard to reach. 

The city mills have reduced prices 10 
@l15c and report a very dull and unsatis- 
factory trade. 


NOTES 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has applied for member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange. 

Representatives of the Commercial 
Exchange, who attended a conference on 
‘Thursday in New York at which other 
commercial bodies and the Central 
Freight Association and trunk lines 
were represented, are confident that the 
$2 diversion charge imposed on grain 
cars sent east in transit will be 
abolished. A committee of nine was ap- 
pointed to investigate and report on the 
matter. The committee is composed of 
three members each from the New Eng- 
land railroads, the Central Freight Asso- 
ciation and the trunk lines. It will have 
until Sept. 29 to get at the facts. Grain 
men of the Commercial Exchange, in 
accord with similar bodies in New York, 
Baltimore, Buffalo and Boston, have 
worked hard to have the diversion 
charge abolished. Samuel F. Scatter- 
good, president of the Commercial Ex- 
change, and William M. Richardson, 
chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee of the Exchange, represented this 
city at the conference. 

SAMUEL S. DANIELS. 

Philadelphia, Aug. 30. 





BOSTON 


The active demand for spring wheat 
flours reported the past two weeks re- 
ceived a setback during the week just 
closed, for while in a few instances mill- 
ers’ representatives reported selling a 
few good lines, the majority of mill 
agents made few sales, even at the Jower 
prices quoted by most of them. This was 
occasioned by the sharp break in cash 
wheat in Minneapolis which pretty ef- 
fectually scared flour buyers and caused 
the market to resume its old-time apathy. 

Old spring wheat patents for prompt 
shipment declined 40(@50c per bb] [rom the 
previous week’s quotations, with even 
greater differences reported by some of 
the mills that had been formerly holding 
at extremely high prices. This decline 
did not result, as was expected, in heavy 
buying by the trade in general, there be- 
ing a general feeling that it was a good 
move to wait awhile and watch develop- 
ments. At the same time itis believed 
that trading has received only a tempo- 
rary check, and that buying will be ac- 
tively resumed within a few days, or as 
soon as prices become settled. 

The recent operations of the large bak- 
ers in New England in contracting for 
their requirements six to nine months 
ahead are to be taken as an indication of 
the future of the market, when a period 
of activity is assured. These recent pur- 
chases have established a basis of prices 
which is believed to be near the bottom. 
With heavy sales during the past two 
weeks of new spring patents at prices 
ranging at $4.95@5 per bbl in bulk, and 
around $5.10 per bbl in jute, a good many 
of the large bakers are filled up for some 
months. There are many of the smaller 
members of the trade who as yet have 
not purchased to any extent, so that 
there is a large vacancy yet to be filled 
before flour stocks will approach the 
normal, 

Old spring wheat patents for prompt 
shipment are now offered freely at $6.35@ 
6.40 per bb! for Minneapolis standard 
brands, with only an occasional car or 
so sold at a time to tide the buyer along 
until new wheat flour comes forward. 
Special patents are offered freely at $6.50 
(@6.60 per bbl in wood, but are meeting 
with practically no demand. Country 

patents, prompt — range at $6@ 

-35 per bbl, in woo 

New spring patents for October ship- 
ment are offered at an easier range, al- 
though not much lower than last week. 
For the best brands a range of $5.40@5.50 
fed bbl is quoted, in wood, a decline of 
0@15c per bbl from the previous week. 


ae 
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This means a decline of 30c per bb! on 
some of the Minneapolis standard flours, 
but other brands are not greatly changed 
from the week previous. Sales in jute 
were made at $5.10@5.25 per bbl. 

Kansas hard wheat patent in jute is 
offered at $5@5.50 per bbl, with a moder. 
ate demand. Fancy patents, however, 
are quoted er to $5.75 per bbl, which 
Pores these flours out of the market, 

illers are holding firm and in most ip- 
stances refuse to make concessions jp 

rices. The low-priced mills are secur- 
ing about all the business done in Kan- 
sas flours, one seller booking orders for 
4,000 bbls. 

Soft winter wheat flours are not offer- 
ing to any extent, and most millers’ 
agents tind no difficulty in readily sell- 


ing all that is offered. One Pennsy!vania 
mill is quoting $5.60 per bb] in wood for 
the smal! amount that is offered. Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan mills are ojlering 
patents at $5.30@5.60 per bbl, wit! New 


York brands at $5.257@5.40. New York 
straights range at $5/@5.25, with those 
from other sections at $5.20@5.35 p«r bbl. 
Clears are firm at $4.90@5.15. Thereisa 
good demand for second clears but offer- 
ings are light and prices held firm. Most 
soft winter wheat mills have their prod- 
uct booked five to six weeks ahea 


Boston, Aug. 30. L. W. DEP «ss. 
BALTIMORE 


Trading was rather slow in our " arket 
the past week and sales few. t.uyers 
here are pretty wel! loaded up anc there 
has been considerable flour bouht at 





prices higher than those ruling a‘ pres- 
ent. Prices are getting rather st adier 
on soft winter flours and there is not 
mucb change. 

Hard winters are dull, with an «asier 
feeling, and the trade here is looking for 
lower prices on account of the dropin 


prices in cash spring wheat in the \orth- 
west and prospects of smaller ship ents 
of bard winter to that section. Old 
springs are held firm, but demand is 
light. New springs are offered free: y and 
prices are easier, but there has pre bably 


“never been a wider range in prices and 


quotations are hard to make. In i)stan- 
ces there is a difference of 30c per |)! be- 
tween mills, where the usual difference 
is 5(@10c. 

City mills report a good domestic trade 
and light export demand. Feed quiet. 

The clearances of flour for the week 
were 28,000 bbis; receipts, also principal- 
ly for shipment, 32,278. 

NOTES 
” The receipts of new southern wheat so 
far this season have been 1,034, 167 bus, 
against 1,304,192 last year. Extreme 
range of prices to-day 864c@$1.01!. ; last 
year, 85(@96c. 

The exports of flour for the week were: 
Dublin, 10,243 bbIs; Belfast, 8,107; Liver- 
pool, 1,929; Cardiff, 1,714; Scotiand, 1,357; 
Christiania, 786; Rotterdam, 449; Den- 
en 393; Port Antonio, 321; Norway, 

; Bort WV Maria, 80, and coastwise 2,146. 
W. E. BAITZELL. 
Baltimore, Aug. 30. 


ROCHESTER 


Old spring wheat fiours were dull all 
week, but a fair amount of business was 
done in new patents. Friday was the 
banner day, when mills bad must of 
their offers accepted. Sales of spring 
patents for the first part of September 
delivery were made at $6 wood, Buston, 
while for the latter half of the month 
sales were made at $5.90. - 

Fluctuations in the wheat market did 
not seem to have much influence oD 
prices of old spring wheat flours, as 
they held at almost the same figures as 


the previous week. Boston and New 
York customers ordered sparing!y of 
their usual brands, paying $6.3 76.50 
per bbl. Last week the range was *!.30@ 
6.65, and one mill said it secured as high 


as $6.65 on one day this week for a «mall 
lot. Locally the demand for spring 
wheat flours was light, the trade having 
devoted most of its attention to winters, 
which were offered so much ch: aper 
than the springs. ‘ 

A decided improvement took plece 10 
the rye flour market. The influx o: new 
rye and the manufacture of new ‘lour 
stimulated the demand and brisk trad- 
ing resulted during the week. sales 
were heavier than in a long time, east 
ern buyers ordering out quite freely at 
$4@4.10 per bbl. The quality of the new 
rye flour is fine, and this has had some 
thing to do with the increased de! rand. 
Local trade also picked up, bakers tak- 
ing a fair supply of the new flour, which 
they were able to buy fully 50c « bb! 
cheaper than the old. 

Millfeeds, were in sir good demand, 
especially middlings. They were scat 
cer than bran and commanded quite 4 
premium. The difference was wide, one 
mill obtaining $4aton more for ‘mid- 
dlings than for bran. Most of the mills 
have sold their output and some here 
sold themselves short. Bran brought 
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$24.40@24.60 in the Boston market. Job- 
bers continued firm in their views and 
had no trouble in getting their prices. 
Middlings sold at $28.40@29.50 per ton in 
the Boston market. Low grade was 
scarce and high, some sales being made 
on the basis of $3.75 per bbl in jute. This 
is equivalent to $37.50 per 1,960 Ibs. 

Corn goods of all descriptions have 
ruled quiet all week. Dealers and others 
have been buying sparingly in expecta- 
tion of lower prices when the new crop 
comes in. Table corn meal has ruled 
slow at $32 a ton. Cracked corn has also 
been slow, while corn and oats have 
moved fairly well at a slightly lower 
level. ; 

New oats have been coming in more 
freely, and the demand has increased 
somewhat for oat goods. Rolled oats 
have sold around $5a bbl. Oat hulls, on 
the other hand, have been dull and un- 
changed. 

POOR BUCKWHEAT OUTLOOK 

According to reports received from 
different parts of western New York and 
Pennsy!vania, the outlook for buckwheat 
is poor. The prolonged dry spell.during 
the summer did considerable damage, 
and tiie condition is now below the ten- 
year «verage. Last week a hailstorm 
further damaged the crop in Mount 
Washington, Irish Hill and Bradford, 
and chances for a crop in that communi- 
ty are poor. 

NOTES 


George B. Thompson, of the Thomp- 
son mill, Lockport, N. Y., was in the 
city Inst week. 

The buckwheat mill. which Samuel 
Eastr:an is building at West Candor, N. 
Y.,is nearing completion and will be 
ready for the new crop. 

P. S. Thompson, president and mana- 

er of the S. S. Thompson Co., of New 

aven, Conn., was in the city last week 
and called on some of the trade. 

The J. @. Davis Co. has installed new 
wheat cleaning machinery and is figur- 
ing on further improvements, but it is 
not adding any flour-blending apparatus. 

Rochester, Aug. 30. R. J. ATKINS. 





BUFFALO 


Millers who are not too stubborn con- 
cerning prices of old spring patent flour, 
say they have all the business they can 
take care of. Of course, it is not in large- 
sized jots, but all want a little to tide them 
over until the market settles duwn to 
the new crop basis. Every order is for 
immediate shipment and generally for 
mixed cars. The mills holding for the 
high prices and doing little or nothing 
are the ones having the largest stocks of 
flour and wheat on hand. There is a 
range of 50c per bbi between the lowest 
and highest prices for the best spring 
patents and it is said that a few lots are 
urgently offered at $5.90, in wood. It is 
one of those instances where the seller 
is trying to get all he can and the buyer 
isdoing his level best to get in at the 
bottom. 

Millers who were almost loaded up 
with spring patents ten days ago, ex- 
press surprise at the rapid depletion of 
stocks, especially Jast week. As for 
clears, there are none on hand and for 
that matter have not been for a montb 
past, and prices are comparatively very 
high when there is anything in sight. 

New spring patents are offered at 50c 
under old for September delivery and a 
very large business has been done in late 
September and October shipment. 

Winter wheat millers are busy, but 
hardly getting enough wheat. They say 
more could be done if offerings were lib- 
eral, A peculiar condition is the slight 
difference in price of all grades of winter 
flour, the range being only 25c between 
patents and clears. 

Local prices to the grocery trade were 
reduced about 25c, except on spring 
patents. 

Millfeeds are fully 50c per ton lower, 
the decline occurring late last week, after 
it was evident that stocks were begin- 
ning to increase and trade falling off. 
Jobbers are not looking for any improve- 
ment in business and millers claim the 
demand is getting slack. Pastures are 
neither good nor bad, but conditions are 
such that the farmer is in a position to 
take care of his cattle, having plenty of 
other feeds. Besides, the general opin- 


ion is that prices of feeds will go lower 


48 soon as the mills get started. 

Core meal quiet, but fairly firm. Or- 
ers are less urgent and more exacting 

as to limit of shipment. There is also a 

wider range of assortment, a little of 

everything to fill up the car. For this 
drug store’’ sort of business corn meal 

millers say the flour miller is responsible. 
he corn miller, however, has not 


Stooped so low as to add calendars, sou- 
Yenirs, posters for country fairs, nor 
tawdry hangers. 

Hominy steady as far as this market is 
concerned, but some offerings from other 
Points show a slight shading. No diffi- 
culty in selling the Buffalo product. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Oilmeal sales were made at $32 by the 
local mills in carloads, spot, but there 
appears to be very Jittle offered to-day. 

Oat hulls dul], domestic mills running 
and supplying the demand. Canadian 
mills are offering at $17 immediate ship- 
ment and $16 for September, with con- 
siderable pressure to sell. 

Oatmeal millers here are expecting a 
big export trade this year as the present 
crop is of good milling quality and Cana- 
dian oats are no better than our product 
last year. Conditions have changed en- 
tirely, the oats raised in this country be- 
ing as far superior to Canadian as their 
crop was over ours last year. 

Gluten quiet; trade is reported falling 
off steadily due to the advance in prices 
a week ago. It is- claimed, however, 
that independent manufacturers, who did 
not advance their prices as much as the 
so-called trust did, are getting the busi- 
ness. 

Cottonseed meal strong; large sales be- 
ing reported for future shipment. 


NOTES 


Wheat is selling in many parts of this 
state at the mill door at $1 per bu. 

Package freighters are bringing down 
very smal! cargoes but taking rather 
large ones west-bound. 

E. N. Fairchild, manager Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., was in Buffalo last 
week, stopping over ona trip to the East. 

The Buffalo Corn Exchange has re- 
ceived an invitation to attend the meet- 
ing at Chicago, Sept. 17,and acommittee 
will be appointed this week. 

Edward T. Cushing, of Cushing & 
Brandt, grain brokers, New York, was 
on ’change all last week and made some 
heavy purchases of trade oats. 

Flour receipts by lake are steadily in- 
creasing. So far this month 810,000 bbls 
were reported, against 712,000 Jast year. 
Feed receipts are also heavier. 

Roberts Brothers, of Warsaw, N. Y., 
have not yet decided on the site fora 
mill which they intend to build at Bata- 
via, N. Y., but the mill is sure to go up, 
it is said. 

The steamer Capt. Thos. Wilson left 
Buffalo last week for Ashtabula on her 
first trip this season. This is the last 
boat of the big fleet which anchored at 
the break-wall last winter. 

Grain receipts at this port for the sea- 
son to date were 31,911,000 bus, against 
35,200,000 bus for the same time last year. 
Elevators are looking for liberal receipts 
of grain this week from nearly all ports. 

Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were: John Kellogg, of Milwau- 
kee; A. W. Mears, Baltimore; B. F. Fair- 
child, Portville, N. Y; R. L. Hughes, De- 
troit; and Raymond J. Jarecki, Sandus- 
ky, Ohio. 

John D. Shanahan, crop technologist 
in charge of grain standardization, 
Washington, D. C., was in Buffalo last 
week. He has been through the Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois corn sections and 
left to-day for New York. 

The Mutual Transit Co. has chartered 
the steamer Lackawanna for the rest of 
the season. The Mutual Line has also 
ordered anew steamer to come out at 
the opening of navigation next year. 
Officials report prospects were never 
better for the close of the season. 

S$. R. Hawks, miller of Lebanon, Tenn., 
was introduced on ’change last week by 
George Urban, Jr. Mr. Hawks started to 
make a tour of the northern states with 
his family and reached Niagara Falls, 
when his youngest daughter was strick- 
en with typhoid fever. Mr. Hawks in- 
tends to remain here until the patient is 
able to return home. 

The Buffalo Creek Railroad Co., which 
performs all the switching of cars for 
the large industries on the ‘‘island,’’ has 
given notice that rates for switching 
will be practically doubled aiter Sept. 1. 
This affects many elevators, mills, 
freight warehouses, large malting plants 
and other interests in that strip of terri- 
tory south of the Buffalo river. A stormy 
time is expected for the Buffalo Creek 
road. 

EDWARD BANGASSER. 

Buffalo, Aug. 30. 


COUTE, ASSURANCE, FRET 


In a recent issue of the Northwestern 
Miller, the statement was made that ‘‘c. 
a.f.”? means cost and freight. H. N. Bath- 
gate & Co., of London, Eng., has sent 
the following letter in regard to this 
item: 

Editor Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: In referring to the term ‘‘c.a.f.’’ 
(on page 277 of your issue of Aug. 4), you 
have, 1 think, fallen into an error. These 
letters are simply the French form of 
‘tc,i.f.,”’ and stand for coute, assurance, 
frét—cost, insurance and freight. There 
are various reasons why the French form 
should be used in your southern states. 

ours faithfully, 
H. N. BATHGATE. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


Liberalized Drawback Law Campaign 
—Government’s Policy in Bleach- 
ing Cases—Tariff Matters 


In connection with the campaign that 
is proposed to be started in time for the 
opening of the December session of Con- 
gress to secure the enactment of a more 
liberal drawback law, it is plain that it 
will be necessary for all manufacturers 
for the export trade to see that the mat- 
ter is brought squarely to the attention 
of members of both houses of Congress. 


DEFECTS IN PRESENT SYSTEM 


It is plain, however, that before much 
progress can be made toward a more 
liberal drawback law, the attention of 
the country must be directed to the de- 
fects and inequalities of the present sys- 
tem, which were in nowise cured by the 
legislation of the recent special session 
of Congress. In some respects efforts 
have been made by the Treasury officials, 
supported by the law officers of the gov- 
ernment in their interpretations of the 
drawback law, to extend the operations 
of that Jaw to every industry which im- 
ports materials and exports finished 
products. The original rule which ob- 
tained to the effect that the quantity and 
quality of imported materials contained 
in finished articles listed for drawback, 
when offered for export in the finished 
state, must appear in such finished arti- 
cle visible to the naked eye, has Jong 
since been abrogated, and now the fact 
that such imported materials are con- 
tained in finished products offered for 
export may be shown in a variety of ways. 

1t is probable that the law requires no 
modification in respect to its actual op- 
erations, so far as that operation covers 
imported materials that are easy of as- 
certainment when introduced into fin- 
ished products intended for export. The 
reason a liberal policy has not been 
adopted by the government in allowing 
drawback upon imported wheat or other 
cereals manufactured into mill products 
for export, is the fact that the difficulties 
attending: the ascertainment of the pre- 
cise amount of imported materials con- 
tained in the finished mill product’ ren- 
dersitnecessary that such operation shall 
be in bonded mills, where inspection 
shall be constant to determine the pre- 
cise amount of imported materials that 
enters into the finished product. With- 
out some measure of liberal treatment to 
cover milling for the export trade through 
the use of imported cereals, even the 
modifications first proposed to the draw- 
back law by the Payne bill, as it passed 
the House, would have been of little avail 
to the American milling industry. 

On the other hand, the charge is fre- 
quently made that the drawback law, 
even as it stands, gives rise to many 
abuses. It is claimed that in some in- 
stances articles entirely finished, such 
as important parts of locomotives and 
other machinery, are imported as materi- 
als entering into the construction of such 
machinery, and on the exportation of 
the finished article, whether it be a loco- 
motive or Jarge piece of machinery, 
drawback is allowed upon the imported 
part, although such parts may be com- 
pletely finished articles of expensive 
quality. 


THE BLEACHED FLOUR SITUATION 


The fact that Dr. Dunlap, one of the 
members of the pure food board of the 
Department of Agriculture, had a con- 
ference one day last week with Solicitor 
Wade Ellis, of the Department of Jus- 
tice, who is acting attorney general in 
the absence of Attorney General Wick- 
ersham, gave rise tora report that a spe- 
cial decision had been reached by these 
officials having a bearing upon the 
bleached flour question. Statements to 
this effect were widely circulated by the 
daily press. 

The fact is that no action was taken 
by these officials having any bearing up- 
on the attitude of the government to- 
wards the bleached flour question, and 
the only subjects considered were mat- 
ters of detail connected with the prepara- 
tion of cases on behalf of the govern- 
ment to be tried in the courts following 
the seizures of flour alleged to have been 
bleached, as it was in transit in inter- 
state commerce. 

A variety of reports have been circu- 
lated here, during the past two or three 
weeks, regarding the course the govern- 
ment would pursue relative to bleached 
flour. It was stated a few days ago, up- 
on the authority of Dr. Wiley, the chief 
chemist, that more than forty seizures of 
bleached flour shipments in_ inter- 
state commerce had been made. This 
statement is now authoritatively denied 
by officials of the department who are in 
a position to know the facts. Perbaps a 
dozen shipments have been seized in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but chiefly 
in the Middle West and Southwest. 

The attitude of the department mani- 
festly is that no single test case will be 
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agreed upon, because, as the officials al- 
lege, the millers who are favorable to the 
bleaching of flour have been unwilling 
to concede what the government has 
claimed, namely, that ‘‘Inferior grades 
of flour, or flour not up to proper color, 
are bleached and placed on the market 
under the name of ‘Patent Flour.’ ”’ 
This is the principal allegation in the 
libel filed by the government against a 
shipment of Oklahoma flour alleged to 
be bleached, and which was destined to 
New Orleans. Almost no attention was 
paid in that case to the proposition that 
bleaching injects into the flour a delete- 
rious substance. By inference only is this 
question raised, with the statement that 
the introduction of nitrites ‘‘may be”’ 
injurious to health. 

These disclosures with reference to 
the attitude of the government strength- 
en the opinion that has prevailed here 
for some time that the case to be made 
out by the government on its side of the 
bleached flour question will lay little, if 
any, stress upon the _—— of alleged 
deleteriousness of bleached flour, but 
will bear down hard upon the line of 
‘‘adulterations,’’? ‘'misbranding,’’ or 
other points in the pure food law which 
have nothing todo with the subject of 
alleged deleterious qualities of food. 

This is believed to be the reason why 
the government officials have been un- 
willing to place their dependence wholly 
upon a single test case. They desire to 
make anumber of seizures in different 
sections in efforts to show that, for ex- 
ample, durum flour has been bleached 
to give a whiter effect, or, as was al- 
leged in the Oklahoma case, that runs of 
clear have been bleached and labeled 

atents. According to the present in- 

ormation of the officials here, none of 
the cases now pending will be reached 
until the fall sessions of the federal 
courts. 

INCREASED PROTECTION 

Mathematicians have figured out that 
by careful enumeration the new tariff 
law shows about 600 items upon which 
the duties were reduced, and about 300 
items upon which the duties were in- 
creased. The general average ad valorem 
rates of the new tariff are slightly, if 
any, lower than was the Dingley law. 
It is fair to state, however, that the gen- 
eral average ad valorem rates are so 
much raised by increases in duties upon 
such luxuries as wines and silks, that 
the reductions made in some schedules 
of the tariff, notably iron and steel and 
lumber, will not be shown in the general 
averages of rates on imported commodi- 
ties according to values. 

A more important fact, however, will 
speedily become known to the public 
when the details of the new law are thor- 
oughly worked out. The protectionists 
in Congress were careful to stop every 
gap in the customs system and to estab- 
lish new features of the law that will be 
well calculated, if not to increase duties, 
at least to insure that there shall be no 
undervaluations of imported commodi- 
ties, and that whatever duties are pro- 
vided for in the law shall, in all cases, be 
paid, according to the letter, upon every 
invoice of imported goods. 

Among the new provisions of the tariff, 
apart from the dutiable sections, which 
will operate to increase revenues from 
customs, and prevent undervaluations, 
are the provisions for the new customs 
court and for the ascertainment of actual 
market values of imported commodities. 

There has long been complaint by the 
customs officials that the market value 
sections of the Dingley law were un- 
workable, and that frauds upon the rev- 
enues were constantly practiced. Under 
the new market value sec ion, ample 
provision is made for ascertainment of 
values of imported commodities in the 
country of their production, and authori- 
ty is given the customs officers to make 
investigations for the ascertainment of 
such values. The ‘'stop-gap”’ in the pro- 
vision of the new Jaw is that feature 
which directs that in no instance shall 
the values of imported commodities be 
listed for duty at lower valuations than 
the customary wholesale prices of like 
articles in the markets of the United 
States, after making due allowance for 
import freights, insurance, duties, etc. 

The new customs court, which proba- 
bly will not be in working order until 
after Congress meets in December, is in- 
tended to be a body with no other func- 
tion than to enforce, according to the 
strict letter of the law, the dutiable and 
administrative sections of the tariff. It 
has been a matter of some surprise to 
members of both houses that many lead- 
ing members of the ‘‘ultra protection 
party’’ of the East opposed the creation 
of this customs court. It was made clear, 
however, that the framers of the new 
tariff law believed that a court created 
for the express purpose of considering 
and passing upon customs cases only 
would be more certain to secure a cor- 
rect interpretation of the law than are 
the numerous and varied federal courts 
in the different states. 

ARTHUR J. DODGE. 

Washington, D. O., Aug. 30. 
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The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo for the week ending Aug. 28 
was 33,600 bbls compared with 33,100 the 
previous week, with 30,200 a year ago, 
32,000 two years ago and 33,000 three 
years ago. All the mills ran at practical- 
ly full capacity. 

Although sales of flour have been 
affected adversely by the fluctuations of 
the market, nevertbeless, all the mills 
report a rather satisfactory: business, 
some of them reporting sales amounting 
to more than their output for the week. 
All of the mills bave flour sold for con- 
siderable time ahead and will not be em- 
barrassed in their running, if new or- 
ders do not equal their weekly output. 

Sales have been made for export for 
United Kingdom markets, both by Tole- 
do and other central] states mills. Some 
of the mills report offerings from abroad 
somewhat out of line, even to the ex- 
tent of a shilling and a half. 

FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 

The following prices were quoted Aug. 
28, f.o.b. ‘Toledo, wood basis: winter 
wheat patent, $5.10@5.20; straight, $5; 
and clear, $4.657@4.80 Winter wheat 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, $22.50; mixed feed, 
$23.50; and middlings, $24@24.50. Spring 
wheat patent, October shipment, was 
quoted at $5.05; master bakers, $5.10; 
clear, $4.80; spring wheat bran, in 100 
Ibs, $21.75; middlings, $23.25, for October 
shipment. 

TOLEDO MARKET 

The closing prices for No 2. red at To- 
ledo, Aug. 28, were: cash, $1.08%; Sep- 
tember, $1.08%; December, $1.08'4; May, 
$1.0834. Toledo cash wheat is 10c over 
Chicago September, while Chicago No. 2 
red is only 3 to 4c over September. This 
premium for cash and the indisposition 
of winter wheat holders to sell at pre- 
vailing prices is affecting the flour busi- 
ness. 

-—Receipts— —Shipments— 
This Year This Year 


week ago week ago 
Wheat, bus.... 244,000 91,000 34,600 33,100 
Corn, bus ..... 62,700 126,000 19,800 55,100 
Oats, bus...... 487,500 288,000 241.200 194,700 


INSPECTION AND WEIGHING FEES 


The regular fees established by the 
board of directors of the Exchange for 
inspection and weighing of grain and 
seeds shall be charged to the shipper on 
each account sales: 

Inspection on grain and seed received 
and shipped is compulsory. The fees 
are: 

Inspecting grain in, 50c per car. 

Weighing grain in, 15c per car. 

Inspecting grain out, 5c per 100 bus, to 
maximum of 50c per car. 

Inspecting grain in or out to boats, 40c 
per 1,000 bus. 

Weighing grain out, free. 

Inspecting seed, 2c per bag. 

Weighing seed, 2c per bag. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, with a combined daily capac- 
ity of 11,300 bbls, or weekly capacity of 
67,800, for the week ending Aug. 28, made 
61,500 bbls, or very near the full capacity 
of the mills reporting. 

Several of these mills report export 
sales and some reported prices offered 
from abroad as too low. 

Concerning domestic trade, these mills 
reported as follows: Orders fair, but not 
sufficient shipping directions; feed trade 
only fair....Business somewhat improved 
this week; have made some sales; feed 
very quiet....Flour and feed trade both 
good....Flour fair; feed trade very light 
.»..Fine local flour trade; slow domestic; 
feed quiet....Flour excellent; feed fair.... 
Made one good sale, 6,000 bbls. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 

OHIO 

The Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

W. H. Gardner Grain & Mill Co., Bellevue. 

The Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo. 

The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo. 

The Warwick Co., Massillon. 
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INDIANA 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
can Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Monti- 
MICHIGAN 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


THE NEW WHEAT 


Chief Grain Inspector Culver says that 
in 34 years’ experience, he has never 
seen anything like the wheat being re- 
ceived at this market. 

C. A. King & Co., Toledo, says con- 
cerning the wheat crop, that it is mostly 
disappointing. Latest reports are dis- 
couraging as to quality, which is damp 
and the wheat badly: shriveled in most 
sections. The test is generally light, but 
the yield is better than usual. The aver- 
age yield is about 15% bus. The first 
rush is over and farmers are not selling 
freely. Millers are still hungry for good 
wheat. 

Ohio and Indiana have not produced 
such poor wheat in many years. 


BLEACHING 


The mills at Toledo and most of the 
mills of the central states are not dis- 
posed to resume bleaching until the con- 
troversy is finally settled. They wish to 
avoid trouble from the seizure of flour. 


NOTES 


There is some talk of Frank I. King, of 
C. A. King & Co., of Toledo, for gover- 
nor of the state. 

The Richmonddale Milling Co., Rich- 
monddale, Ohio, has incorporated for 
$20,000. 

The Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind., 
reports that it is very busy and is now 
running 24 hours. 

The plant of the Palmer Milling Co., at 
Middletown, Ohio, is for sale. The ca- 
pacity of the mill! is 125 bbls a day. 

Roger Heath, of Shelby, Ohio, has filed 
for registration, as a trade-mark for 
wheat flour, the word ‘'Imperial.’’ 

The Orrville (Ohio) Milling Co. will 
use the name ‘'Table Belle’ as a brand 
for flour. It has been filed for registra- 
tion. i 

A. Rheinstrom, of the J. Rosenbaum 
Grain Co., Chicago, was a visitor in To- 
ledo and on the floor last Monday and 
Tuesday. 

George A. Amendt, president of the 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., was 
in Toledo last week and reports business 
as very good. 

E. J. Burkley, of Cleveland, manager 
for Ohio for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., was in Minneapolis last week at- 
tending the convention of the National 
Association of Master Bakers. 

H. M. Allen, of Troy; Col. John Burk, 
of Springfield; Otto Waitzmann, of Rosen- 
baum Bros., Chicago; and H. W. Robin- 
son, of Greenspring, were in Toledo Sat- 
urday to attend the dinner given toC. B. 
Jenkins. 

The elevator at North Lewisburg, Ohio, 
owned by Robert Easton, burned Aug. 
17, including over 5,000 bus of wheat, 
most of which belonged to farmers, and 
1,000 bus of corn and 2,000 bus of oats. 
The loss is over $10,000, partly covered 
by insurance. 

Among other visitors to the Toledo ex- 
change last week were: William 8S. Wol- 
cox, Chicago; O. King, Indianapolis; J. 
C. Stewart and L. RK. Stuart, Pittsburg, 
Pa; C. M. Theilman, Erie, Pa; R. O. 
Strong, Cincinnati; and H.C. Harrison, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

L. I. Holt, formerly with the Saginaw 
Milling Co., Saginaw, Mich., for five 
years and with the Chatfield Milling Co., 
Bay City, Mich., for one year, is now 
manager and part owner of the Callam 
mills, Saginaw. This property changed 
hands -April 10,,Mr. Callam selling out 
his interest, 

T. E. Underwood, of the Sycamore 
Milling Co., Sycamore, Ohio, was in To- 
ledo last week and reported that C. W. 
Yost, of Lickdale, Pa., who had fumigat- 
ed his mill for Mediterranean moth had 
been very successful in the work and 
that there was no longer any trouble 
from this source. 


While shoveling grain into a chute on 
the fourth flour of the plant of the North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., William 
Stidham fell into the chute, becoming 
wedged near the bottom of the narrow 
passage and was smothered to death un- 
der the avalanche of grain which poured 
upon him. 

The American Manufacturers of coiled 
elm hoops held a convention in Toledo 
last week. The convention was presided 
over by J. T. Wylie, of Saginaw, Mich., 
president of the association. The asso- 
ciation is composed of the larger hoop 
makers of the United States and holds a 
convention every eight months. The 
next convention will be held at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

c. B. Jenkins, of Marion, Ohio, who 
has been secretary of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, has resigned to accept 
the management of the Noblesville Mill- 
ing Co., Noblesville, Ind. A compli- 
mentary dinner was given to Mr. Jenkins 
at Toledo, Aug. 28. He was presented 
with a beautiful remembrance by his 
many friends among the Ohio millers 
and grain men, asa token of their es- 
teem and affection. About 40 were pres- 
ent at the dinner and all joined in ex- 
tending their best wishes to Mr. Jenkins 
in his new undertaking. H.W. Fish, 
Mansfield, Ohio, who has had both grain 
and mill experience, has been elected 
secretary of the Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation to take the place of Mr. Jen- 
kins. He will take up the work Sept. 1. 


W. H. WIGGIN, JR. 


INDIANA 


The Indianapolis output of flour for 
the week ending Aug. 28 was 18,820 bbis, 
as compared with 17,685 the previous 
week and 16,210 in 1909. 

Generally there was avery satisfactory 
flour trade during the past week, millers 
disposing of their output without any 
difficulty and running their mills full 
time. Most of the business done was 
with the domestic trade, but some ex- 
port business was put through. Offer- 
ings of wheat have not been plentiful in 
this section, evidently due to the fact 
that farmers are now busy with their fall 
parton, and it is rather a difficult prop- 
osition for the millers to get all they de- 
sire in the line of good milling wheat. 
Feed has been in only moderate demand 
locally, but from some sections reports 
state that the demand has been quite 
heavy. The corn crop is in excellent 
condition and promises a splendid crop. 

Flour prices the past week showed no 
change and were quoted as follows: pat- 
ent, $4.90@5.05; straight, $4.60@4.75; 
clear, $3.95@4.35 per bbl, f.o.b. Indianap- 
olis. 

Feed prices during the past week 
showed a decline of 25c, mixed feed be- 
ing quoted $20.75@21.25 per ton, bulk, in 
car lots. 

-Stocks of wheat showed an increase of 
24,815 bus, there having been 619,140 bus 
of wheat in stock Saturday in Indian- 
apolis. 





FROM THE TRADE 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis: We 
have found the flour trade during the 
past week very satisfactory indeed, hav- 
ing been able to book a considerable 
volume of business. Orders were both 
from domestic trade and for export busi- 
ness. The offerings of wheat are now 
rather meager, especially of the milling 
grade, so that we probably shall be com- 
pelled to advance our price to secure 
good wheat in sufficient quantities. Feed 
is moving slowly and prices somewhat 
easier. We arerunning our three mills 
to their full capacity and we could 
make good use of it if we had another 
mill. 


Blanton Milling Co., Indianapolis: 
Flour trade has been rather quiet the 
past week; buyers are holding back and 
not buying freely, on account of the de- 
cline in the wheat market. There was a 
better demand for feed. Deliveries of 
wheat have been fair only. 


The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain 
Co., Monticello, Ind: Mill is running 
full on old orders and will be for some 
time. Have madeafew domestic sales 
of flour the past week. Nothing for ex- 
port. Have had a few bids, but they are 
too far out of line to consider. Inquiry 
for feed very limited and are filling for- 
mer sales. 


The Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind: 
We are having a very good demand for 
our fiour and are ranning full time. The 
feed market is quite active at higher 
prices, yin | no doubt to the prevailing 
drouth. Middlings in particular are bad- 
ly wanted. Deliveries of wheat are quite 
heavy. We had thought that when farm- 
ers commenced to plow and sow their 
fail wheat the movement would let up 
but it does not seem to. We have hada 
fine rain which has put the ground in 
excellent condition for plowing, and also 
done the corn crop a world of good. Take 
it all in all, we have never had a better 
season than the present one. 


Indianapolis, Aug. 30. E. E. PERRY. 
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CLEVELAND 


The flour trade showed considerable 
yo yh last week. Few of the 
mills or agents would report the demand 
active, but most of them admitted that 
it was better than heretofore and al| 
were hopeful for still better movements 
in the near future. With the season for 
new flour about to open, sellers are now 
porees forth their best efforts and are 


-beginning to get gratifying results. A). 


though the demand for old flour for im. 
mediate shipment is at present about the 
same as it has been for sometime past, 
good orders for new flour, to be delivered 
after Sept. 15, are being placed daily, 
Owing to the wide differential in prices 
buyers are taking just what old ‘our 
they think they will need between now 
and the time the new flour arrives. 

Orders for best new spring patents are 
now being booked around $5.10 per bbl 
in jutes. In view of the fact tha: old 
flour is selling from $5.60 to 6 it is 
not surprising that buyers shoul: not 
want to load up on the high-priced prod- 
uct, 

The general market declined 20. per 
bbl during the past week and buyer: are 
beginning to realize that the decline can- 
not continue indefinitely and are acting 
accordingly. One or two fancy pa‘ents 
were held at the same prices quo'ieda 
week ago, but with these excep! ons, 
both winter and springs shared t!:c de- 
cline equally. ’ 

Jobbing prices to the trade: vw inter 
patents, $5.60@5.80; winter strai-hts, 
$5.30@5.50; spring patents, $6.10/@6.\)), all 
per 196 Ibs in cotton. Spring paicnts, 
$5.65@6; spring clears, $5.10/@5.30; Jl in 
140-lb jutes. 

One of the local mills ran full time last 
week and the other an equivale it of 
three days. The output for the wee:: was 
4,500 bbls, compared with a like amount 
during the week preceding. 

The market for millfeed presented a 
rather peculiar situation Jast week. The 
demand showed quite a marked im- 
proyement, but in spite of that, prices 
broke rather sharply. There wasa slight 


‘increase in offerings, but this was just 


about sufficient to care for the incr: sed 
demand. The only explanation olicred 
by local jobbers was that the mills have 
been accumulating millfeed in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices; that the technical 
position of the market was aguinst 
them, and that they decided to forcea 
freer movement by reducing prices. The 
decline extended to almost all grades of 
millfeed and ranged from 50c to $1.25 per 
ton. Gluten feed was an exception and 
advanced §1 per ton. 

Prices per ton, in car lots: winter 
bran, $21.75; spring bran, $21.25; white 
middlings, $24; brown middlings, $22.50; 
winter mixed feed, $22.50; spring mixed 
feed, $22.50; hominy feed, $26.75; giuten 
feed, $28; all in bulk. Oil meal, $52.50; 
chop No. 1, $30.50; No. 2, $27.50; coarse 
corn meal, $29.50; all in 100-lb sacks 

About the only feature in the cash 
grain markets last week was the marked 
weakness of corn and oats. Trade in 
both of these cereals was fair, though 
nothing to brag of. The options in hoth, 
however, were weak and cash price: fo!- 
lowed with an average decline of 3c per 
bu for the week. Movements of corn 
fell off perceptibly, while those of oats 
showed only a slight decrease. \\ heat 
showed little change, either in price, 
movements, or quality of offerings. The 
following prices were quoted at the «lose 
of the market on Saturday: No.” red 
wheat, $1.08; No.3 yellow corn, 73% 74c; 
No. 3 white outs, 3534@38%c. 

The Chamber of Commerce reported 
the following movements of grain for the 
week ending Aug. 28, with comparisons: 


-— Received—. Forwarded 

1909 1908 1909 1908 

Wheat, bus.... 24,487 34,091 3,000 8,400 

rn, bus...... 37,273 24,373 18,217 2,800 

Oats, bus...... 708,299 193,892 27,923 $,900 

Hay, tons...... 1,401 1,210 30 97 

Flour, bbls.... 14,470 17,010 1,250 2,840 
NOTES 


Jacob Theobold, Jr., of the Jacob lhe- 
obold Flour Co., returned home last 
week after 10 days spent in Minneapolis 
and the Northwest. 

Reports coming from the country re- 
garding the new corn crop are almost 
uniformly flattering. About 10 days ag° 
there were complaints of too dry weath- 
er from some sections, but since then 
liberal rains have fallen and present ID 
dications point to a bumper crop. 

Among the local bakers who attended 
the twelfth annual convention of the Na 
tional Association of Master Bakers; 
held at Minneapolis last week, were: 
Jacob Laub, of the Jacob Laub Baking 
Co; M. OC. Bond, of the Star Baking 09; 
and William Strodbeck. 

In the opinion of many of the |ocal 
jobbers the day for Kansas flours in this 
market has come. More hard winter 
flours have been handled during the past 
few weeks than at any previous time!” 
the history of the market. 


Cleveland, Aug. 30. O, E. GIBBONS 
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TORONTO, AUG. 30, 1909 








Th: reduction in prices noted a week 
ago ‘id not improve the sale of flour. 
Seemingly it would be better for mills to 
adva:-ce if they want sales. Orders have 


* been considerably lighter since the cut 


than »efore. No doubt the good prospect 
for vestern spring wheat crops and in- 
creas d estimates as to the amount of 
Ontario fall wheat available from the 
harv: st have made buyers cautious. 

Ontario country millers aJl report a. 
dujl !.cal demand for flour. Quebec is 
buying rather more freely than Ontario 
and te Maritime Provinces better than 
eithe’. Evidently stocks there are very 
low. Newfoundland has placed some 
good orders for winter wheat flours and 
the cver-seas markets are regular buy- 
ers, | it not of large quantities. There is 
agen-ral expectation that Ontario flours 
will go lower. 

Manitoba mills operating in this mar- 
ket tind business rather duller since the 
reduciion in their prices. Buyers want 
still |ower levels to tempt them into or- 
ders. 

Brokers selling Ontario winter wheat 
flours for export to Great Britain have 
place: 90 per cents at 27s 6d, c.i.f. Glas- 
gow, and corresponding prices to other 
centers. Some offers are at 3d less. They 
are olfering millers $3.90 for these flours 
in their bags at mill points. Manitoba 
90 per cents are worth 28s 6d. Quota- 
tions: 


First patent, Manitobas...........22.+2+-$.... 
Second patent, Manitobas . 
Strong bakers, Manitobas.. 

ond bakers, Manitobas... 





Low grade, Manitobas.............0-es06 3 ; 

High patent, blended, new crop.......... 5.00@5.10 
Patent, 75 to 85 per cent., blended........ 4.80@4.90 
Patent, 90 per cent., blended............. 4.60@4.70 
Straights, hlonded..........0.ccscccecece 4.40@4.50 
PUATAS, CHAM 0s cebnlurncasecesed cae: sied @4.45 


Manitoba flours are in bags, f.o.b. Ontario points; 
Ontarios, in wood, f.o.b. mill points. 


Owing to light running, mills have 
found it impossible to keep up with the 
demand for bran and shorts and some 
have been obliged to buy from other 
mills to protect their trade. Bran is up 
$1 for Ontario kinds. Quotations: 


Manitoba bran, in bags..........-..-+ 

Ontario bran, in bags............ : 
Eo See eee 
Car lots, Ontario points. 


Ontario farmers seem very indifferent 
about selling wheat at present prices. 
Deliveries to mills are light. Probably a 
good deal of the indifference is due to 
pressure of field work and a feeling— 
whether well grounded or not, it is hard 
to say—that the dollar mark is the prop- 
er basis. They were educated during 
the summer to expect not less thana 
dollar for this crop and seem willing to 
wait until that figure has been reached 
again. On the other hand, millers have 
to consider their position carefully. The 
faci that western Canada is now harvest- 
ing the biggest crop it ever raised is an 
important factor. In the meantime, the 
standard price for red or white winter 
at mill doors is 95c per bu, with a few 
points quoting 98c. Quotations: 


ONTARIO WHEAT 


Mow, NO, WMA oon nis caccinscoccs scone 
Mew, NG. SWMEMRG «ccs cscs on esccadecessoee 98@99 
A)! f.0.b, cars country points. 





MANITOBA WHEAT 





On track, bay ports, prompt shipment. 


Coarse grains are still quiet. New 
crops are not moving yet. Oats will open 
at about 86c per bu to the farmers, bar- 
ley at around 55c. Other grain prices 
problematical. There is nothing doing 
in old crop stuff. Quotations: 






Oats— Per bu i Per bu 
2 white,new.... ..@38 Barley, new.... ..@55 
3 white, new.... ..@87 Rye, No.2...... 74@75 
2 Can. west.... .. @43_—s-~Peas..... - 92@93 
3 Can. west..... .. @42% Buekwheat..... 10@75 

















- — 





A.H.BAILEY *MANAGER 
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Ontario grains, f.o.b. cars country points; Mani- 
tobas, f.o.b. cars bay ports; corn, f.o.b. Toronto. 

Oatmeal millers have taken another 
shilling off their export price. New crop 
conditions now prevail and the improved 
outturn of the oats crop makes lower 
prices inevitable. Selling for forward 
shipment has been very moderate. Busi- 
ness is expected to become more active 
when prices for oats reach something 
like a new crop basis. At present there 
is talk of 36c to Ontario farmers as an 
opening. At the reduction noted above, 
rolled oats are quoted at 28s 6d for ex- 
port to Glasgow, and to the Jocal whole- 
sale trade $4.70 per 180 Ibs in sacks, or 
$4.95 in wood. Oatmeal, in 98-lb and 196- 
lb packages, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


ONTARIO CROPS 


Good weather has greatly facilitated 
the gathering of the grain crops of this 
province. They are now well saved and 
threshing is in progress. The latest fig- 
ures are those gathered by the provincial 
bureau of industries. These place the 
probable outturns in bushels, with com- 
parisons, as follows: 





x 1909 1908 
WI SUL, oxo cece ap éecia on 15,996,562 16,430,476 
Wheat, spring ..... . 2,215,314 2,197,716 
Barley « 18,273,285 20,888,569 
Oats . 87,966,527 96,626,419 
Peas 7,842,927 7,401,336 
Rye 1,594,868 1,453,616 


Besides the above grains this province 
has in buckwheat 176,630 acres, and in 
corn for husking 322,789 acres. 

The average yield of fall wheat per acre 
this year was almost the same as in 1908 
and four bushels larger than the average 
for 27 years. The reduction shown above 
was due to decrease in acreage. The fall- 
ing off in oats was due to falling off in 
both acreage and yield. 


MILLERS’ MEETING 


The programme for the annual meeting 
of the Dominion Millers’ Association to 
be held in Toronto on Thursday, Sept. 2, 
is now complete. Besides reports of offi- 
cers and committees there are to be the 
following addresses: 

*tReal Cost of Making a Barrel of 
Flour,” E. V. Tillson, Tillsonburg, Ont; 
*tLessons Learned from Wheat and Flour 
Prices of Last Year,’’ H. L. Rice, St. 
Mary’s, Ont; ‘'Bleaching and Aging 
Flour Artificially,” John E. Mitchell, St. 
Louis, Mo; ‘t Milling in Our Prairie Prov- 
inces,’’ A. H. Bailey, Toronto. 

In the evening the Smart Bag Co. will 
convey the entire convention to the To- 
ronto exhibition where a dinner will be 
served and the evening spent in watch- 
ing the grand-stand performance. 

On the evening before the conventiun 
all members then in the city will be en- 
tertained at the Koyal Alexandra the- 
atre, and on the morning after, the Smart 
Bag Co. will again supply automobiles 
for a drive around the city. 


NOTES 


A. C. McLeod, Stratiord, was in Toron- 
to on Tuesday, returning from Montreal. 

Lincoln Goldie, Guelpb, and W. J. How- 
son, Wingham, were in Toronto on 
Wednesday. 

Leonard §. Allan, of J. P. Bickell & 
Co., grain dealers, Toronto., returned 
last week from a trip to Chicago. 

The stock in trade of W. F. Stewart, 
flour and feed merchant, Guelph, is to 
be sold at auction by the assignee on 
Sept. 2. These goods ar2 valued at $1,800. 

J. M. Ross, secretary of the Woodstock 
(Ontario) Cereal Uo., Ltd., was in Toron- 
to on Friday, returning from a tbree- 
weeks trip to the principal markets of 
the Maritime Provinces. 

Ocean steamship agents in Toronto 
are quoting the following rates, in cents 
per 100 lbs, to shippers of flour via the 

ort of Montreal: Antwerp, 10; Belfast, 

2.05; Bristol, 9; Cork, 19.05; Dublin, 
13.39; Glasgow, 9; Liverpool, 8.04; Lon- 
don, 9; Manchester, 10; Sligo, 19.05; St. 
John’s, N. F., 10. 

A. H. BAILEY. 
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MONTREAL 


A weaker feeling fhas}developed in the 
local flour situation since last week and 
prices for old crop winter wheat grades 
have declined 25c per bbl. Up to the 
present there has been no actual change 
in spring wheat flour, although prices 
have been cut in some instances 20c per 
bbi, and the indications are that a gerer- 
al reduction will take place in the near 
future on account of the steady down- 
ward tendency of prices for new crop 
wheat, the decline since this day week 
being 3% to 4%c per bu. 

There is no improvement in the home 
demand and what business is passing is 
of a hand-to-mouth character. Spring 
wheat first patents have sold at $5.90/@6.10, 
seconds at $5.40/@5.60, and strong clears 
at $5.20@5.40 per bbl, in wood, and 20c 
per bb! lessin bags. Choice winter wheat 
patents have changed hands at $5.75 and 
straight roliers at $5.50 per bb], in wood, 
while the latter in bags has sold at $2.60 

er bag. New crop winter wheat flour, 
in car lots, for local consumption is offer- 
ing at $5 per bbl in wood, and at $2.40 per 
bag for 90 per cent. 

The foreign demand for new crop 
spring wheat flour for October-Novem- 
ber shipment continues to be steady and 
sales this week amounted to from 50,000 
to 75,000 sacks. There has also been a good 
inquiry for new crop. winter wheat 
grades but bids for the latter have been 
3d per sack under sellers’ views, conse- 
quently little business has resulted. 

The market for bran and shorts is firm 
owing to the limited supplies available 
from millers and the good inquiry from 
all sources. Manitoba bran is selling at 
$22, shorts at $24, Ontario bran at $22(@23, 
and middlings at $23.50@24.50 per ton, in- 
cluding bags. Moullie is quiet at $33@34 
for pure grain grades, and at $25(@27 for 
mixed per ton. 

There is no improvement in the de- 
mand for rolled oats and with lower 
prices ruling for the raw material an 
easy feeling prevails in the market but 
prices as yet show no actual change, be- 
ing still quoted at $5.25 per bb! or $2.50 
per bag. Corn meal is dull and un- 
changed at $3.70@3.90 per bbl, in bags. 

The foreign demand for new crop 
spring wheat in the early part of the 
week was fair and, as bids in some in- 
stances were satisfactory to exporters, 
sales amounting to 150,000 bus were 
made, but owing to the weakness which 
developed on this side later in the week 
the demand fell away to nothing and the 
market became very dull. Sales of No. 2 
northern to London were made at 37s 1%d 
for September-October shipment; 36s, 
36s 1)4d, 36s 3d, 36s 6d and 36s 9d were ac- 
cepted for October-November, and No. 3 
northern to Bristol was placed at 36s 
10%d for October-November. Some win- 
ter wheat for August shipment to Lon- 
don was sold at 37s 3d, and some loads 
on passage at 37s 3d@37s 74d. Business 
in ocean grain room is very quiet and 
the undertone to the market is easier. 

A weak and unsettled feeling devel- 
oped in oats in the early part of the 
week, owing to the fact that holders in 
some cases became anxious to realize, 
consequently offerings of round lots in- 
creased, which had a depressing influ- 
ence on the market and prices scored a 
further decline with sales of No. 2 Cana- 
dian western at 43c per bu ex-store and 
sample oats at 42%c per bu afloat. At 
these figures the local demand increased 
and the market was cleaned up of all 
cheap lots which, coupled with a better 
demand from foreign buyers, caused a 
more settled feeling to prevail later in 
the week and prices were worked up % 
to lc per bu with a firmer undertone. 
Sales for export account amounted to 
100,000 bus at 18s 3d@18s 6d to London 
and Glasgow, and 18s 1d to Bristol. Lo- 
cal prices for car lots of No. 2 Canadian 
western closed at 44%c, and No. 3 at 
43%c per bu, ex-store. Supplies of Amer- 
ican corn on spot are limited, but the de- 
mand is fair and prices are bigher witb 
sales of car lots of No. 2 yellow at 79@79% 
per bu, ex-store. Manitoba No. 2 barley 
is quiet and steady at 66@67c, and feed 
grades at 64@65c per bu, ex-store. 


NOTES 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 
Ltd., has declared a quarterly dividend 


Z 





of 134 per cent™ on’the™ cumulative pre- 
ferred; stock, and 1% per cent on the 
common stock, payable on Sept. 1. 


The harbor commissioners have sent 
out a notice to the secretary of the Board 
of Trade, stating that on and after Sept. 
1, the switching charges on all cars load- 
ed with grain at the commissioners’ 
grain elevator, No. 1, will be $2.50 per 
car. 


The department of statistics at Ottawa 
has issued an estimate of the coming 
wheat crop of three western provinces. 
It predicts that the total yield will be in 
the neighborhood of 157,000,000 bus, 
boee is the highest estimate yet pub- 
ished. 


A fair volume of business has been 
done of late in lake grain freights and 
engagements of oats have been made at 
2%@3c per bu from Fort William to Mon- 
treal, all water. There has also been 
some demand for October-November 
shipment, and engagements of wheat 
were made at 6(@7c per bu. 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co,, Ltd., has 
baked loaves of bread from the new 
wheat received from Rosenfeld and Rath- 
well, Man., at its baking department 
here, and the results were most gratify- 
ing,the texture being particularly good 
for such new wheatand the volume larg- 
er than that obtained from the wheat of 
last season. 


The steamship Yola, which sailed di- 
rect from here to South Africa this week, 
carried 10,425 sacks flour, 755 cases and 
80 sacks rolled oats divided up as follows: 
Cape Town 25 sacks flour, and 125 cases 
and 80 sacks rolled oats; Algoa bay 500 
sacks flour, 5 cases rolled oats; Durban 
3,500 sacks flour, 120 cases rolled oats; 
East London 2,300 sacks flour, 375 cases 
rolled oats; Delagoa hay 4,100 sacks 
flour, and 130 cases rolled oats. 


The increased movement of wheat from 
the United States and the prospects of a 
very large movement from the Canadian 
Northwest this fall is responsible fora 
number of tramp vessels now being on 
the way to this port, in addition to those 
already -arrived. ‘The Heighington 
reached port on Monday from Gloucester 
in ballast, and will load 200,000 bus of 
wheat for United Kingdom ports and the 
Glenean has sailed for Newcastle with a 
cargo of 200,000 bus of wheat. 


‘The exports of grain and flour from the 
port of Montreal for the past week were: 

iverpoo], wheat 262,652 bus, barley 8,357, 
flour 4,611 sacks, rolled oats 2,200 cases; 
Havre, wheat 8,000 bus; London, wheat 
111,976 bus, oats 19,000, flour 16,310 sacks; 
Antwerp, wheat 136,721 bus; Bristol, 
wheat 111,800 bus, flour 900 sacks; Glas- 
gow, wheat 251,416 bus, oats 19,100, flour 
14,103 sacks, oatmeal 925; Manchester, 
wheat 115,662 bus; Hull, wheat 189,000 
bus; South Africa, flour 10,425 sacks, 755 
cases rolled oats, and 80:sacks. 


One of the anomalies of our grain in- 
spection is that, notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledged competency of our present 
grain inspector, he cannot inspect any 
grain from Manitoba, however much it 
may be to the interest of the owner cf 
the grain here to havea Montreal! inspec- 
tion certificate. A recent case in point 
was a cargo of No. 1 and No. 2 Manitoba 
oats mixed and the party here wanted 
them inspected to know if they would 
grade No. 2 Canadian western. There 
seems to be some radical defect in the 
inspection act, 


For some time past the trade between 
Canada and Mexico has been increasing. 
Mexico, as is known, suffered last year 
from a short wheat crop. In December 
last the Mexican government gave relief 
by rebating two-thirds of the regular 
duty, which is 68c per 100 1!bs. This ac- 
tion resulted in the importation of a very 
considerable quantity of the cereal. The 
origina) term for which the duty was re- 
bated was from Dec, 15, 1608, to April 30, 
1909, Before the term expired, however, 
the time was extended to June 15, by 
which time it was expected that the sit- 
uation would be relieved by the harvest- 
ing of the present year’s crop. Such, 
however, has not been the case anda 
further extension bas been made to Sept. 
15, with the possibility, as the crop is 
short again this year, of the duty being 
entirely removed, 
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F. W. Thompson, vice-president and 
managing director of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., in an interview said: 
The greater part of the crop in Manitoba 
is already cut, and harvesting is well 
advanced in the other provinces. Thresh- 
ing is under way at a few points and it 
will be possiblein a few days to measure 
fairly accurately the average yield. We 
find as result of the tests made in our 
laboratory and baking department of 
over 100 samples of new wheat that the 
quality is the best we have had in many 
years, both as regards strength and col- 
or, and it is just such crops as the pres- 
ent one that have made Canada famous 
the world over for the quality of her hard 
fife wheat. While our official estimates 
of the crop have not yet been completed, 
we believe from the reports so far re- 
ceived that total yield will approximate 


115,000,000 bus. 
THomAS S. BARK. 
Montreal, Aug. 30. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


Quotations in the Maritime Provinces 
for flours and feeds are unchanged this 
week, although the market has not yet 
settled down to any definite basis. Mani- 
toba flours are still quoted at $6.40 per 
bbl, f.o.b. St. John, and Ontarios at $5.75. 
Middlings rate at $26 per ton and brans 
at $24. Business is reported as fairly 
good with stocks light. 

Reports as to the grain crop of New 
Brunswick are not yet definite according 
to Hon. D. V. Landry, chief commission- 
er of agriculture. A partial report has 
been forwarded to the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Ottawa and from 
itis gathered the information that in 
most sections of the province there will 
be an average yield. Oats are expected 
to be a heavy crop. 

In Nova Scotia the wheat acreage, al- 
ways light, is expected to be a little 
larger than last year with a fairly good 

ield. 

e Prince Edward Island will have, as 
usual, a very heavy crop of oats. Other 
grains will be light. 

Arrangements for the winter steam- 
ship sailings from St. John have not yet 
been received here, but it is known that 
they will be on a greater scale than last 
year. From the time the season opens 
in November and until late in April, 
there is expected to be one boat every 
day. A. E. MCGINLEY. 

St. John, N. B., Aug. 30. 





MANITOBA 


There has been alittle improvement 
in the flour business since the decline in 
prices reported inthe last review, but 
there is no great activity yet. There is 
no indication at present as to whether 
the prices are to remain for very long at 
the figures now quoted. Itis not very 
likely that there will be another reduc- 
tion for a while, and itis not easy to 
predict that the coming wheat prices 
will result in higher prices on the man- 
ufactured product. The following are 
the prices quoted to Winnipeg dealers: 
best patents, $3.15 per sack of 98 lbs; 
seconds, $2.85; first clears, $2.50; lower 
grades, $1.90, all grades subject to a 
trade discount of 10c per sack. 

In other cereals the only change of 
importance during the week was a re- 
duction in the quotations on rolled oats 
and oatmeals. Rolled oats are now sell- 
ing to Winnipeg dealers at $2.25 per 
sack of 80 lbs; standard and granulated 
oatmeal, $2.75 per sack of 98 Ibs. There 
isa fair demand for feeds at the prices 
of two weeks ago. Oat chop is quoted 
at $31 per ton in bulk, delivered to the 
trade; barley chop, on the same condi- 
tions, $26; mixed barley and oats, $23; 
bran, $22 in sacks, delivered to the trade; 
shorts, $23. Both bran and shorts sub- 
ject to a trade discount of $1 per ton. 

The oat market continues dull, al- 
though on some days there was some in- 
quiry from eastern buyers for old oats 
for immediate delivery. The price for 
October and December delivery has 
been squeezed down considerably by 
speculative selling ahead, but a spell of 
unfavorable harvesting or threshing 
weather during September, or a holding 
back on the part of the farmers from 
selling, would advance prices sharply, 
according to grain dealers. At the 
week-end the closing price of October 
oats, No. 2 Canadian western, was 34%c; 
December, 33c. There is nothing doing 
in barley. The first shipments of new 
barley will probably sel! well on sample 
if the quality is good. In flax, there 
is no business except an occasional sale 
for October delivery. October flax closed 
at the week-end at $1.27. 

Wheat in the Winnipeg market has 
been quiet, although at times active in 
the option market. Old wheat, owing to 
scarcity, has kept up well in prices, but 
buyers have been intermittent, and on- 
ly for very small quantities. Frequent- 
ly no buyers have been in the market at 
all, and no prices could be quoted. 
There has been considerable inquiry 
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from exporters for new No. 2 and No. 3 
northern for September and October de- 
livery, and some sales of No, 3 northern 
for October delivery have been made. 
A few cars of new wheat are being mar- 
keted at different points, and it will not 
be long before considerable quantities 
will be moving. 

The following were the closing prices 
of wheat in the Winnipeg market on 
each day of the week: ; 

——-Cash——._ ——Fatures——. 





In 2n 83n Oct Dee May 
Sg DE ccd asta de® cbs Gene Ss 96%, 92% 9634 
Aug. 24.. -. 111 109 104 o0% 92 97 
Aug. 25 . 111 109 104 95% 92% 97 
Aug. 26... 9154 96% 
92% 


Aug Wisinsd Stach dbee Base. aOR 963 2 
seen ewe 95% 91% 96% 
All prices are for in store Fort William 


and Port Arthur. 
CROP ESTIMATES 


Many different estimates of this year’s 
crop in western Canada have already 
been made, but important ones are still 
coming in. Last week the Manitoba 
Grain Growers’ Association issued its 
report. According to the estimates 
from 147 townships in Manitoba, sent in 
by the secretaries previous to Aug. 15, 
the yield in Manitoba is as follows: 


JOB 106? At wes 


Av’age 
Min. bus 
12 17% 
25 40 
15 30 
10 18 





The report says that since Aug. 10 the 
grain became prematurely ripe owing to 
hot winds, causing a shrinkage of at 
least 4 bus per acre on wheat. ; 

Incomplete reports from Saskatche- 
wan previous to Aug. 15, says the report 
of the association, indicate a probable 
yield in that province as follows: 





Av’age 
Min. bus 
12 20 
25 48 
15 33 
10 15% 


The report estimates that the loss from 
shrinkage in Saskatchewan will be 
about 3 bus per acre. Figuring on the 
government’s June report of the acreage 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and 
adding a yield of 5,000,000 bus for Alber- 
ta, the assuciation estimates the total 
yield in the three provinces this year at 
107,180,947 bus. The report states that 
not only has the quantity of the wheat 
been reduced, but the quality as well. 


ANOTHER ESTIMATE 


S. A. McGaw, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
thinks that the average yield per acre 
of wheat in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta will be between 16 and 17 
bus. He figures that the total output 
will be 125,000,000 bus, less 5 per cent for 
damage by heat and 5 per cent by hail, 
leaving a balance of 112,500,000 bus. In 
regard to the price of wheat, Mr. Mc- 
Gaw does not think that it will go below 
90c per bu. 
CLEARING HOUSE 


The long discussed ‘tDocument Clear- 
ing House Association’? took actual 
shape and form in Winnipeg last week 
ata meeting of those interested in the 
shipping end of the grain trade. The 
new organization will be known as the 
‘tLake Shippers’ Clearance Association”’ 
and will have offices in the Grain Ex- 
change building, Winnipeg, and at Fort 
William. In addition to being a clear- 
ing house, the association will act as 
agent for grain shippers and exporters 
and as a marine agency for all vessel 
owners trading into Fort William and 
Port Arthur. The officers of the new as- 
sociation are: John Fleming, president; 
Capel Tilt, vice-president; A. C. Ruttan, 
secretary; A. Godfrey, treasurer; 
Hugh N. Baird, director. The primary 
object of the organization is to do away 
with vessels having to go to several ele- 
vators to complete cargo. For the pres- 
ent it will only be used for the clearing 
of documents in connection with the 
higher grades of grain, but no doubt it 
will be extended to take in all the grades 
later. It is expected that this arrange- 
ment will do away with the friction that 
has existed between shippers and vessel 
owners, and which resulted last spring 
in the demand of the shippers for an en- 
tirely new bill of lading. 


NOTES 


The incorporation of the Norris Grain 
& Elevator Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has 
been gazetted. 

‘There is a rumor that a large flour mill 
will be erected at Fort Frances, but no 
names are mentioned in connection witb 
the project. 

Frederick Cook, Canadian representa- 
tive of the London Times, estimates 
that the wheat crop of western Canada 
this year will be between 115,000,000 and 
120,000,000 bus. 

Leitch Bros., Oak Lake, Man., is build- 
ing several elevators at points west of 
that place. Among the points men- 
tioned are Balcarres, Killaley, Bulyea 
and Lipton. 


The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation has opened an office in Moose 
Jaw, with F. W. Green in charge, for the 
transaction of business in connection 
with the association. 

There is complaint of a big shortage 
of harvest hands in Manitoba and parts 
of Saskatchewan, but more excursions 
are coming. The men are inclined to go 
west as far as their tickets will carry 
them. 

The building of the flour mill at Kin- 
istino, Sask., is nearly completed, and 
the company will start work on an ele- 
vator of 25,000 bus capacity, to be built 
in such a manner that it can be in- 
creased next year. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has bought the elevator of H. Rog- 
er, MacGregor, Man., the elevator of 
Avery & Campbell at Austin, and those 
of Mr. Dykeman at Edrans and Laven- 
bam. The company is erecting a ware- 
house for flour storing near its elevator 
at Hartney, Man. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is 
well advanced with the work of install- 
ing a new power plant in its mill at 
Brandon, Man. ‘The plant will consist 
of a 700 h-p. producer gas engine and 
equipment, the whole costing something 
like $20,000. This company has also put 
a complete sprinkler system in its new 
mill at Kenora for fire protection pur- 
poses. 

R. W. MoRRISON. 

Winnipeg, Aug. 30. 


ALBERTA 


There has been no further change in 
the price of flour, and none is likely un- 
til the new wheat begins to come into 
the mills, which will be next week. 
First, second and third grades are $3.20, 
$2.95 and $2.45 respectively. Prices are 
for ¥8-lb sacks. Rolled oats have come 
down from $3 to $2.75 per 80-lb sack, in- 
fluenced by the same factor which has 
brought down flour—the proximity to 
new grain of very plentiful quantity. 
Bran is $25 per ton and shorts $27.. The 
mills will be in readiness for the new 
grain, and expect a very busy season. 

On Tuesday the first samples of grain 
from the threshing machines reached 
the city. ‘They were received by the Al- 
berta-Pacific Elevator Co. They indi- 
cated that Alberta’s grain this year will 
be of excellent quality, as well as great 
quantity. 

The week has been very favorable for 
the harvesting of the crop. About 50 per 
cent is cut in the central and southern 
part of the province. A considerable 
start has been made in threshing, and 
next week the grain is expected to begin 
to move in generous quantities. The 
superintendent of the western division 
of the Canadian Pacific railway, which 
will handle the bulk of the crop here 
this year as formerly, states that he an- 
ticipates no difficulty in moving ‘tthe 
immense crop that is now practically 
assured for this year.’’ ‘There has been 
a great increase in the rolling stock 
since last year. 

Eighty cents is offered now for Sep- 
tember wheat. Country elevators were 
last instructed by the Western Grain 
Dealers and Millers’ Association to pay 
79c for winter wheat and 8ic for spring. 
OUats are worth at present 3lc. 


NOTES 


An elevator is being built at Glenbow, 
20 miles west of Calgary. 

Many binders were at work last Sun- 
day in parts of the province. 

The Imperia! Elevator Co. is building 
at Aldersyde, a small town south of Cal- 
gary. 

A representative of the Taylor Milling 
& Elevator Co., of Lethbridge, is in 
Nanton arranging for the building ofa 
60,000-bu elevator. 

R. M. Mahoney, of North Dakota, has 
arrived in Claresholm to take charge of 
the Alberta-Pacific elevator there. The 
former Claresholm agent, G. W. Haven, 
comes to Calgary to take charge of the 
million-bushel elevator being built here 
by the same company. 


Calgary, Aug. 28. 





W. J. Griaa. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The price of flour has been reduced 
from $7.50 to $7.10 per bb], a cut of 40c, 
which exactly equals the raise that was 
made at two different periods this sum- 
mer, when the scarcity of wheat, aided 
by the high prices in Chicago, caused 
millers to raise their prices. It is ex- 
pected that bakers will now be inclined 
to place orders for shipment. Ever since 
oe pripe was raised trade has been very 

ull, 

The first car of new wheat arrived 
Aug. 25, consigned to the Brackman-Ker 
Milling Co., Ltd. It is of choice quality 
and grades No.1 northern, and comes 
from the vicinity of Grand Prairie. 

Prices for local produce are as follows: 
wheat, feed No. 1, $47; No. 2, $43; bar- 
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ley, $38; maize, whole, $38; cracked, $40. 
oats, $38; bran, $35; shorts, $35; mid: 
dlings, $34. 

The weather has been fairly good for 
growing crops, but the last two or three 
weeks have been very unsettled and 
constant heavy rains have fallen. [pn 
consequence, farmers are rather afraid 
of cutting. Crops along the Fraser river 
valley all look well. 


WHEAT EXPORTATION 

Premier Rutherford, of Alberta, who 
was in the city last week, said that Aj. 
berta was quite willing to tie up to Van- 
couver, as it was realized in Albert» that 
the future of the wheat production ig in. 
volved in getting it to seaboard it the 
nearest point. He said: Vancouver. with 
its immense harbor facilities open :\|| the 
year round, will command the tran- 
shipment of the millions of bushels of 
grain which each year Alberta is «row- 
ing in increasing volume. Not on: acre 
in 10 is yet alee ig tog | its quota of » heat, 
so that the grain trade is bound to make 
Vancouver the Liverpool of the |’: cific 
in the future. It is estimated t!::t Al- 


berta will produce this year one n::!lion 
bushels more of grain than last, i: -lud- 
ing wheat, oats, barley and rye. 
Lieutenant Governor Bulyea, ©: Al- 
berta, who was also in Vancouv:: last 
week, said: I think I am safe in : :ying 
that the crop will be about the b:-t we 


have ever experienced. The e! nent 
of speed in handling the cut wi bea 
material factor in the farmers obt.. ning 
good prices. The best manner in vhich 
quick shipments may be made is }). way 
of Vancouver. Harvesting has jus: start- 
ed on the prairie and from now § 1 the 
railroads will have their work cut ut to 
handle the crops expeditiously and 
economically. I should like nothin : bet- 
ter than to see Vancouver have th: han- 
dling of the grain. It will not only nean 
more money coming into the city, ut it 
also means money in the pockets :{ the 
farmers on the prairie. 

L. W. MAKov - KI. 

Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 28. 


~ 





Michigan 


Mills in Detroit made 15,700 bis of 
flour last week, compared with »« like 
quantity the week before and the ssmea 
year ago. Business has continued high- 
ly satisfactory to the millers, who are 
able to sell all they can produce at prices 
fairly profitable. 

While much of the week’s business 
was of the ‘thurry up”’ order, there was 
an increase in business reaching °s far 
as December delivery. A great deal oi 
flour is sold for October shipment and 
from that on to the end of December, 
but nothing beyond the close oi the 
year. Nothing of importance was done 
for export. Winter wheat flours are :uot- 
ed 10c higher. 

Dealers in spring wheat flours report 
an active trade and a decline of 2()750c 
in prices. A good deal of future trading 
has been done recently in spring g:ods, 
the new crop product being quoted 
about 50c under old. 

Rye flour is quiet and steady. New 
rye is not yet moving freely, although 
last week brought some increase i the 
movement. 

Feed is very active. The mills here 
are sold ahead and are forced to turn 


down orders every day. Some of tlie in- 
quiries come from points not usually 
buying here, showing that the sca:city 
is not entirely local. Wheat feeds a’e all 
firm at an advance of 50c. Corn :eds 
are steady. Demand for corn mea! =: !D- 


creasing and trade in this line is ore 


satisfactory than it was a week igo. 
Yellow granulated and cream mea! are 
10 to 15c lower, but there is an ad» :nce 
of 10 to 15c in white corn goods. ; 
Cash wheat trading has been qui: (or 


several days. Offerings of Mic: 2an 
wheat are not large in this marke «nd 


there is complaint from points i the 
state that farmers are not free se -°rs. 
They are not satisfied with the p ‘ce, 
and having little to sell, are in no! -rry 


to part with it excepting on their wn 
terms. The wheat is of satisfa: ory 
quality. 

Michigan has been too dry forac« ple 
of weeks, but with plenty of moi- ure 
later itis believed that a large ac: age 
of wheat will be seeded. 


NOTES 


David Stott has returned from an 
ern business trip. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids: Jur 
new winter wheat is of excellent qu ‘ity 
but the farmers are not free sell« 5 at 
present prices. We are having an « cel- 
ient demand for flour and feed. 

John L. Dexter, who represents the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. in this | -rrl 
tory, is an ardent devotee of the sa '1ng 
yacht. He keeps a very nice yacht a: an- 
chor in the river and never loses 4! °P- 
portunity to entertain flour dealers who 
visit the city. 

Detroit, Aug. 30. 
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Advertisers desiring special information concern- 
ing markets or connections in America or else- 
where, are invited to correspond direct with the 
European Department. 





Contents of this publication are protected by copy- 
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W. 4. homson, of Louisville, Ky., ac- 
companied by his son, W. A. Thomson, 
Jr., were visitors at the office this week. 
They ave just returned to England from 
a Continental trip and expect to sail 
shori!y for America. 

W. 28. Sheardown, vice-president of 
The Standard Milling Co., New York 
City, bas returned to London, after hav- 
ing mace an extended Continental tour 
in the interests of the various mills that 
bis company represents. 

F. Kk. Shaw, representing the Ham- 
mond Milling Co., Seattle, called at this 
office this week. Mr. Shaw was over 
here three months last year and states 
tbat his company is well satisfied with 
the trade that has passed for its 
brands on this side, and anticipates a 
still larger demand for Pacific coast flour 
this coming year. 


AMENDMENT OF ARBITRATION RULES 


The executive committee of the Lon- 
don Corn Trade Association has adopted 
the following amendment to the arbitra- 
tion rule which will apply to all con- 
tracts made on and after Sept. 1 next: 
‘The arbitrators appointed shall be, in 
all cases, at the time of the appoint- 
ment, principals engaged in the corn 
trade as merchants, millers, factors or 
brokers or directors of a company so en- 
gaged, and shall also be members of, or 
partners in a firm, or directors of a com- 
pany, members of the London Corn Ex- 
change, the Baltic, or the London Corn 
Trade Association, and residing in the 
United Kingdom. No award shall be 
questioned or invalidated on the ground 
that any of- the arbitrators is not so 
qualified as aforesaid, unless objection 
to his acting be taken before the award 
is made.”’ Slips to attach to contracts 
can be obtained from the secretary. 


THE LONDON MARKET 


Business in both wheat and flour is 
quiet, but a firmer feeling in wheat has 
set in during the past few days. Mani- 
toba shippers are not so free in their 
offers as was the case a week ago, and 
less than that. On Saturday last mer- 
chants here, who had refused low offers 
from Manitoba the day before, were un- 
able to get in at the same price. By 
Monday No. 1 northern Manitoba had 
got back to 38s c.i.f. for October-Novem- 
ber shipment, and to-day there bas been 
an advance of sixpence on that figure. 
This brings up No. 1 northern 1s 9d 
from the lowest point reached since the 
new wheat was put on the market. Rus- 
Sian and Roumanian offers have also 
been quite free and this has helped to 
demoralize the market. 

Another factor in the depression of 
prices has been the sudden turn for the 
better in the weather here, a change 
which, if continued, will give us a crop 
of good quality. After a fortnight of 
ideal harvesting weather, however, we 
have had two days of storm and rain. So 
far not much damage has been done, but 
as not half the wheat in England has yet 
been cut, there is a great deal of anxiety 
as to the immediate future. The harvest 
in this country is late, as it was bound 
to be after an abnormally cold June and 
July. In the South and in the south- 
western region most of the wheat is now 
down, but is largely in stook. In some 
of the midlan counties a certain 
amount of wheat has been cut, as also 
in Essex, the most southern of the east- 
ern counties. East Anglia is the gran- 
RD of England, where the strongest 
seetiah wheat is grown; but little cut- 
tne seems to have been got through 

ere. As for the northern counties they 


are always much later than the southern. 
Be we have not seen much new 
wheat in Mark Lane, but some rubbed- 
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out samples have been shown and there 
have been a few sales, running 39s 6d@ 
40s 6d per qr of 504 Ibs ex-railin London. 
It is not easy to give right away the 
probable level of new wheat. At pres- 
ent, farmers seem disinclined to let the 
stuif go much under 40s, whereas buy- 
ers’ ideas seem to range between 36s and 
39s. As the month wears on, a distinct 
level of value will, of course, be estab- 
lished. 
HOME FLOURS 


English country flour from the old 
crop is now a very small quantity, while 
no new crop flour can be expected for 
some little time. But the prices even 
of old crop flour have dropped a full 1s 
in sympathy with receding wheat val- 
ues and the downward movement both 
of London-milled and _ foreign flour. 
Good straights are worth to-day 32@33s 
ex-railin London. As for new crop flour, 
there have been sellers for a long time 
past, but only by fits and starts. Eng- 
lish millers are conservative creatures, 
who will not risk much asarule. Stilla 
certain amount of new crop flour has 
been sold for September delivery at 
prices ranging from 28s to 30s. This 
day, a country miller sold a fair amount 
of new crop flour of straight grade for 
mid-September at 28s per sack of 280 Ibs. 
If, as is quite possible, we get twoor 
three weeks of bad weather, that seller 
will look blue. 

London milled flour is sixpence down 
in the week, both officially and effect- 
ively. Best households are now held 
at 32s 9d ex-mill, while best ordinary 

atents are 35s 9d in the same position. 

op price, or fancy patents are still at 
39s delivered. 

Bakers here are not at all inclined for 
booking business. ‘they look to see 
wheat much cheaper than it is to-day; 
again, the bakers’ exhibition opens early 
in September. For many years that 
show has been a regular flour fair, in 
which in some years forward sales have 
been made on a huge scale. The trend 
at any fair is to knock prices down, and 
at this exhibition flour prices have 
been cut to a low level again and again. 
In 1907, however, the bakers, and there 
were many of them, who held off for 
lower prices, had to pay quite 2s 6d per 
sack more than they a have given a 
month before. This year bakers do not 
feel like buying flour in any quantity 
at more than 30s per sack. We are not 
at that level yet, but I should not be sur- 
prised to see bakers giving sellers at the 
exhibition the go-by even at 30s. Bak- 
ers think that after such a rise as the 
past crop year witnessed the fall must 
be very steep. 


FOREIGN FLOURS 


Foreign flour is not brisk and even 
spot stuff has given away sixpence on 
the week. Importers here, who bought 
from American mills during the latter 
part of the last season, are a bit sore at 
the prices looking bigh judged by the 
present trend of the market. The rela- 
tively low offers of American northwest- 
ern and especially of Manitoba mills 
for October-November dispatch have 
scared buyers rather badly. 

Owing to scarcity, American top spring 
patents are firm at 35s(@35s 6d ex-store, 
a drop of 6d on the week. For Septem- 
ber-October dispatch, prices for best pat- 
ents run from 31s to 32s c.i.f. 

American spring wheat clears are oc- 
casionally 6d lower on the spot, fancy 
patents being worth 32s 6d ex-store, 
while ordinary Minnesota firsts are at 
31s 6d(@32s ex-store. For shipment first 
clears are offered at about 28s(@28s 6d 
c.i.f. for September dispatch. 

Manitoba patents on the spot are very 
scarce and worth 34s 6d(@35s ex-store, 
but good marks are being offered for 
October-November dispatch at 29s 6d@ 
30s 3d c.i.f. 

Kansas patents on the spot are cleaned 
up, but the new crop stuff must now be 
close at hand and is quoted at about 33s 
ex-store with good seconds at 32s in the 
same position for near arrival. For ar- 
rival later on, good Kansas patents can 
be bought as low as 30s ex-store. Good 
Kansas patents for September-October 
dispatch are offered at 30@31s c.i.f., and 
good seconds at 29s c.i.f. A little business 


has been done to-day for September-Oc- 
tober dispatch at this level. 

Australians are unchanged at 33s 3d@ 
33s 6d ex-store, while good Hungarians 
are worth on the spot 51(@52s ex-store; 
for September-November dispatch 48s 6d 
c.i.f. would be accepted. 

The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the past 
two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of 280 Ibs: 

Aug. 13 Aug. 6 

9,189 10,997 

5,683 19,920 








ATMOREBRs eccccccscccescccccccse § §=©=— ECBO cvve'es 
Holland . 737 25 
Italy... 725 366 
Se rrr 650 2,564 
Gants oacvees ccs ecsas eves 427 850 
WEES citadndeydebioesctcivnens 250 490 
DN oxiecede ccddeediexessss: - -skvee 1,850 

DUE cud dduvntvcatontesssees 20,661 37,062 


AVERAGE RECEIPTS FOR FOUR WEEKS ENDING: 
Aug. 13 July 16 June 18 


Foreign wheat*.......... 64,711 109,476 107,273 
British wheatt........... 841 546 752 
Foreign flour {........... 26,023 36,485 33,777 
Foreign and Brit. flour]. 42,906 55,774 52,788 


*Qrs (480 Ibs). tQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks (280 lbs) 


Imports of foreign flour into the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, in hundredweights of 112 
lbs, for the seven months ended: 





July July July 

1909 1908 1907 

Argontina.......00.0 46,200 82,010 36,500 
pO oe 471,000 154,000 21,900 
Austria-Hungary .... 67,423 150,659 293,097 
pre 31,200 48,400 86,130 
i decaecd exe 947,000 678,228 754,720 
PERDaccscucccsesee 302,700 271,100 406,620 
op 336,060 217,040 214,830 
United States........ 3,417,700 5,958,919 5,237,254 
Other countries...... 71,803 42,260 189,550 
re 5,691,087 7,602,616 7,240,601 


GLASGOW, AUG. 16 


All cable quotations are higher, and in 
the market to-day there was nothing do- 
ing. Buyers hold off, waiting for the 
movement of the new spring wheat. 
Kansas and Minnesota flours were sell- 
ing at 30s, delivered terms, 90 per cent. 
Canadians, 29s 6d, also for shipment, 
with winter wheat patents, 3ls 6d(@32s. 
American winters were 1s lower owing 
to expectations of new crop arrivals, 
Springs were neglected and Australians 
easier to buy. 

WHEAT IN GLASGOW 

Wheat was neglected and prices were 
lower, while forward parcels declined 
sixpence without drawing buyers. Spot 
prices were as follows: northern Mani- 
toba No. 1, 22s 6d(@23s 6d; northern Man- 
itoba No. 2, 22s@22s 6d; northern Mani- 
toba No. 3, 21s 6d(@22s; La Plata, 21s@21s 
6d; Australian, 22s@22s 6d; Scottish, 19s 
6d(@21s. 

COARSE GRAINS IN GLASGOW 

Canadian oats may be quoted easier on 
the week. Plate oats were pressed for 
sale at 6d@1s per boll below last week’s 
prices. Oatmeal was unchanged. Ca- 
nadian and American, 308s(@33s 6d per 280 
Ibs; Scottish, 30@36s; Irish, 30@34s. 
Round corn lost 1%d on the week, and 
feeding beans and Canadian peas about 
as much. 

MILL OFFALS 

Mill offals were very scarce and about 
2s 6d per ton dearer on the week, quota- 
tions being as follows per ton, sacks in- 
cluded: white bran, 130@135s; broad 
bran, 102s 6d(@105s; medium bran, 100s@ 
102s 6d; fine thirds, 125s@127s 6d; com- 
mon thirds, 100s@102s 6d; dried grains, 
102s 6d@105s. 

GLASGOW IMPORTS 


The estimated imports for the week, 
ending Aug. 10, were: 








Wheat Flour 

ars sacks 

ISOERE  ccdancarcccedeassevetecusee 28 731 
COOMTIB sc ccccccccscccccccceecesee covece 6,044 
Canada and United States......... 7,310 19,099 
PU civiacccdewsbbasendugecstces ctdeee 318 
Mediterranean and Black Sea..... CN Gere 
Other foreign ports........--++e002 seeeee 100 
By retlwags ...cccccccccsccccccocse 345 2,083 
TG in cbbcicaseduevanccecy cence 16,851 28,325 
Imports since Sept. 1, 1908, to date 672,390 1,412,484 
Imports same time 1907........... 731,986 1,477,369 


Other imports for the week were: oats 
(including 4,578 qrs from South America 
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and 1,763 qrs from Australia), 7,947; 
since Sept. 1, 301,447 qrs; same time 
1907, 366,053 qrs. Oatmeal (including 733 
sacks from Canada and United States), 
1,812 sacks; since Sept. 1, 139,692; im- 
ports same time, 1907, 149,928. 

GLASGOW EXPORTS 


The exports for the week included: 
wheat, 2,552 qrs; flour, 14,308 sacks; 
oats, 2,366 qrs, and oatmeal, 1,778 sacks. 

Of the grain and breadstuff imports the 
Dunedin Line had in 3,390 tons; Gow 
Harrison & Co., 3,390 tons barley and 
wheat from iggy by steamer Nun- 
ima, and Mackay & McIntyre, 3,800 tons 
maize from Braila. 


THE POSITION IN EDINBURGH 


At Edinburgh and Leith, under the in- 
fluence of the fine, hot, forcing weather 
and dull reports from the American mar- 
kets, wheat was very quiet last week 
and lower to sell. Edinburgh millers 
made no alteration in the price of flour 
or oatmeal. With the dull market in for- 
eign grain, wheat must be quoted quite 
1s per qr Jower on the week. Edinburgh 
Millers’ Association prices current are: 
millers’ whites, 39s 6d; extras, 37s 6d; 
sada 35s 6d, named mill sacks includ- 


ed. 

The best Midlothian oatmeal is quoted 
at 40s per sack of 280 Ibs and extra quali- 
ty of Edinburgh oatmeal is 42s. 


THE LEITH MARKET 


At Leith a considerable business has 
been done-in Duluth and Manitoban 
hard springs, for shipment during the 
autumn months. 

Foreign oats on spot met a slow trade 
at prices in buyers’ favor. No change 
has taken place inforeign malting sorts, 
the demand remaining quiet at later 
rates. Milling and distilling qualities 
were also quiet. Scottish oats were a 
small quantity, with values in buyers’ 
favor. 


GLASGOW BANERUPT MILLERS 


Robert Lindsay and John McGregor, 
the sole partners uf the firm of R. Lind- 
say & Co., grain millers, Victoria Grain 
Mills, and Finnieston Grain Mills, Glas- 
gow, were last week examined in bank- 
ruptcy before Sheriff Welsh. Mr. Lindsay 
deposed that he began business in 1905 
with three  herenodn who, however, were 
paid out. e assumed Mr. McGregor as 
partner in 1907. Every balance down to 
this year showed a profit, but, in April, 
1909, the balance sheet showed a large 
loss. According to the books on June 
30, 1908, his capital was £1,055, and Mr. 
McGregor’s £214. Their premises were 
twice burgled, and thieves destroyed the 
stock sheets. The agent stated: ‘'At 
June, 1908, the capital between you was 
£270 11s 2d and your statement of affairs 
shows a deficiency of £2,856 1s 3d, so that 
between June, 1908, and the same date 
in 1909 you have gone behind to the 
amount of £4,126 12s 5d.’”?’ The bankrupt 
could not explain this, unless by losses 
in trading, in contracts and expenses, 
The Finnieston mill was idle for two or 
three months after a fire. His own per- 
sonal affairs showed liabilities amount- 
ing to £4,061, and assets £457. The exam- 
ination was adjourned. 


LIVERPOOL, AUG. 17 


A full fortnight of ideal weather condi- 
tions has worked wonders with the Eng- 
lish crops. Cereals, which previously 
were on the verge of destruction, as a 
consequence of acold and moist June 
and July, are fast ripening into a bounti- 
ful harvest. The vast improvement inthe 
situation means many additional mil- 
lions in the farmers’ pockets, and a much 
earlier marketing of new grain of good 
quality, than only recently, seemed be- 
yond the bounds of possibility. In some 
of the southern earlier districts thresh- 
ing has areeny taken place and initial 
sales effected in the neighborhood of 41s 
perqr. Any remnant of old wheat still 
available is but trifling, but values are 
reduced proportionately. Cutting should 
very soon be general and most of the 
bay crop was well secured before the 
temporary break in the weather yester- 
day interrupted operations, but only for 
the day. 
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THE FOREIGN WH&AT MARKET 


The foreign wheat market has dis- 

layed a distinct inclination to adopta 
airly passive policy at the present stage 
of the new season, while matters remain 
in a more or less indefinite confusion, es- 
pecially as in the present exceptional 
circumstances, this country has enjoyed 
such a lengthy period of superb weath- 
er. Sunshine here almost invariably 
proves adverse to aggressive operations, 
and, 4s on the present occasion, it has 
not only averted disaster but assured 
good crops, it is all the more potent in 
repressing buyers. Pressing offers of 
new Russian and Danubian wheat are 
also conducive to cautious investment, 
while the fluctuations in values in the 
American markets are also a disturbing 
element. After the recent smart decline, 
it is only natural that some upward re- 
action should manifest itself in the more 
speculative department, but the senti- 
ment has not stimulated inquiry for 
either cargoes or parcels, near or distant, 
to any appreciable extent. On the week 
offers of Russian are 6d@1s lower, while 
North American are 6d@1s per qr dear- 
er.. Indian are also the turn dearer. 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


World’s weekly shipments to all desti- 
nations total 1,006,000 qrs, Russia and 
Danube supplying about a half, North 
America and India about the same quan- 
tity, and other countries contributing 
about 100,000 qrs as their quota. 


THE FOREIGN FLOUR MARKET 


The foreign flour market has not ex- 
hibited much vitality since my last re- 
port; dullness and indifference were its 
prominent characteristics. The prices 
asked for anything available for use re- 
stricted the demand to the minimum re- 
quirements of needy consumers, and 
those at which new season’s goods were 
offered for more or less distant delivery, 
had no attraction for buyersin antici- 
pation of future wants. 

The feeling dominating the trade re- 
mains distinctly adverse to incurring 
any forward obligations of any important 
magnitude at the current level of values, 
and the slightly firmer attitude of ship- 
pers generally is ignored, as a mere flash 
in the pan which wil! flicker out in 
smoke. It is obvious that buyers, indi- 
vidually and collectively, have convinced 
themselves that the time is not ripe to 
purchase forward. 

The idea that there is comparative 
abundance on the other side of the At- 
lantic encourages the belief that prices 
cannot long be maintained at the pres- 
ent comparatively bigh figures. It i 
held that, sooner or later, the need to 
cultivate an export outlet for redundant 
products is bound to force shippers to 
become less exacting in their demands, 
especially if the crops now so promising 
should be secured unimpaired. 


THE LOCAL MILLS 


‘Local millers, since they reduced their 
limits a week ago, have not made satis- 
factory progress with fresh sales. No 
‘one shows any disposition to buy any- 
thing which they do not immediately re- 
quire, and transactions are, in conse- 
quence, of a purely retail character. 
Nevertheless, millers are not officially 
offering any further concessions, with a 
view to accelerating business, probably 
because they know their customers are 
not in a buying mood, which a further 
reduction would only aggravate. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MILLERS 


American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are, as a general 
rule, rather firmer and less pressing. 
Canadian springs are exceptionally the 
turn easier, while southern winters are 
the turn dearer to occasionally 1s 6d per 
280 lbs dearer. For shipment, however, 
even the cheaper sellers meet with little 
response from importers, who show no 
disposition to embark on further ven- 
tures in the present state of demand. 

FLOUR SHIPMENTS 

Shipment from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool, last week 
were 6,000 280-lb sacks, and to the United 
Rageous 45,000, against 71,000 the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1, the total 
to the United Kingdom is 95,000, against 
153,000 during the same period last sea- 
son. 

LOW GRADES 

Low-grade flours are not much in evi- 
dence on spot, and recent arrivals were 
difficult to realize from quay at late 
prices. Parcels néar at hand are offered 
at some reduction, but buyers are shy. 
For shipment, American is obtainable 
on easier terms, but is not low enough 
to attract buyers. Continental is also 
held above buyers’ views. 


HUNGARIAN AND AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 
Hungarian flours are still too dear on 
spot or for shipment, for ordinary con- 
sumptive purposes. 
Australian flours move slowly on spot 
at 33s(@33s 6d per 280 Ibs, and are not of- 
fered for shipment on an import level. 
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THE IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 16 


The conditions affecting the flour trade 
throughout Ireland at the moment are 
probably without parallel. Briefly con- 
sidered they may be placed under three 
heads: : 

(1) Existing conditions with home 
mills. 

(2) Present position of importers. 

(3). The general outlook regarding 
home millers and importers. 


In the first place, spot prices with the 
home millers are shillings a sack dearer 
than quotations which some, at least, 
would accept for hard wheat flours for 
delivery in December. The manufacture 
of this quality has been on the increase 
with home millers, who have been eat- 
ing more and more into the trade for- 
merly done by Minnesota patents, and 
which, notwithstanding the vicissitudes 
as regards winter wheat flours had al- 
ways been looked upon as the sheet an- 
chor of the importer. The home millers 
having now got hold of a considerable 
share of this strong wheat trade, seem 
prepared to contest the possession of 
same inch by inch with the importers of 
Minnesota patents, who have been quot- 
ing somewhat tempting prices for Octo- 
ber shipment from the mills, to meet 
which some home millers have been 
offering their buyers flour (for which 
spot price is 35s) in or about 30s for de- 
livery after Dec. 1. 

The home flour thus offered has proved 
to be equally suitable to bakers throughb- 
out the country, with what is milled by 
well-known Minnesota firms. Some 
home millers will not anticipate tbe fu- 
ture to the extent named, the result be- 
ing that any business they are getting is 
of a hand-to-mouth nature at current 
prices. 

Respecting soft wheat fiours, the spot 
vaiues of which are in the vicinity of 35s, 
shipment business has -been done in 
American winters for August dispatch 
from the mill at equal to 32s landed Bel- 
fast and here also there are home mill- 
ers prepared to accept lower prices for 
forward delivery, so as to compete with 
the arrival at the Irish ports of August 
shipment American winters. Spot wheat 
values are so high that they operate 
against millers being able to reduce 
flour prices for prompt delivery. 

The present position of importers is 
more rosy than for a long time past, and 
there are some inclined to think that 
the ensuing season will be the best since 
1903. New crop July shipment American 
winter flour has reached Ireland this 
week via Liverpool, and although there 
has not been sufficient time for a thor- 
ough test on the part of consumers, the 
quality promises well. Importers are in 
the happy position of being able to quote 
for forward months at figures much below 
present spot values, and the question is, 
To what extent will the home millers be 
able to selJ equal value? It seems, at the 
time of writing, as if the lot of the latter 
is not such a happy one as was the case 
during recent years, and that the import 
business will, to a jarge extent, fix the 
prices, be they profitable or otherwise, 
which home millers will be able to real- 
ize for their manufacture. 

So far as the next few months are con- 
cerned the home miller will, of necessity, 
be driven to use large quantities of Indi- 
an wheat which forms at least 75 per 
cent of available stocks, and this pro- 
portion cannot fail to have this effect in 
producing flour inferior in quality to 
what has been milled in recent months 
from Australian and other similar varie- 
ties of wheat. In fact, unless the home 
miller buys American winter wheat he 
will have little option except to use In- 
dian somewhat heavily until Pacific 
coast and Australian become available 
again in the early months of 1910. So far 
as flour from soft wheats is concerned, 
importers are not slow todrive home the 
foregoing condition of things and to em- 
phasize it by stating that itis safer for 
the consumer to buy American winter 
wheat flour than to purchase the article 
in which Indian wheat most predomi- 
nates. 

The general outlook regarding home 
millers and importers is that they are in 
each other’s grips upon more evenly 
matched conditions for a good battle, 
than have existed for a length of time. 
The home miller in recent years has 
been the strong favorite and it is some- 
what significant that disinterested on- 
lookers in the form of the consumers 
viewing the arena of conflict, have slowly 
but surely transferred some of their pat- 
ronage to the representatives of the 
Stars and Stripes and the Maple Leaf. 
Week by week the struggle will accentu- 
ate as importers, through each fresh ar- 
rival, get new hold, and it remains to be 
seen whether the home representative 
will be able to maintain his foothold as 
the result of the introduction cf new tac- 
tics which are badly required. 

Having regard to the spot prices with 
the home mills and forward quotations 
from America, it stands to reason pres- 
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MONTH OF JULY 





MONTH OF JULY 


1909 1908 Loss Gain 

bus bus bus bus 
Atlantic. .2,534,580 4,611,227 2,076,647 aaa 
Gulf ;..... 170,621 eee ee 130,621 
Pacific 9, 202,958 193,197 ......... 





Totals. .2,714,962 4,854,185 2,139,223 ......... 


MONTH OF JULY 











FLOUR EXPORTS 


1909 1908 Loss Gain 

bbis bbls bbls bbls 
Atlantic 303,026 449,172 146,146 ....... 
Sar 50,040 91,304 iS ere 
Pacific 51,974 156,987 105,013 ....... 
Totals.. 405,040 697,463 292,423 ....... 


WHEAT EXPORTS 


WHEAT AND FLOUR 


1909 —198— | ——1 18008 —_ ——. 
Bbls flour Bus Bus Bbls flour Bus Bbls flour 3us 
405,040 @ 444=1,822, 3,138,584 4,496,557 @ 444 = 20,234,507 7,273,241 @ 4% = 32,729,585 
Wham... os 2,714,962 4,854,185 bd eee 13,703,105 | SS Se ee 42,267,146 
Wate 4,537,642 7,992,769 nee Sg dnce eee ek 33,937,612 i | 74,196,731 
Percentage exported as flour— — exported as Bb nas exported «s 
In 1909...... 40 In 1908...... B91, |  BOUF------- 0-0 e-----ee' OD: Hour.............. -. 44 


SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JULY 
1909 1908 Loss Gain 
bbls bbls 





| Atlantic... 3,207,322 5,004,869 
[GCMs o-4-5 539,958 _ 776,647 9. 
| Pacific .... 749,277 1,491,735 742,458 


| Totals... 4,496,557 7,273,251 2,776,694 


SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JULY 


1909 1908 Loss 

bus bus bus 
Atlantic . .10,363,198 23,590,434 13,227,236 .... 
Gulf...... 1,246,754 2,702,180 1,455,426 





Pacific.... 2,093,153 15,974,532 13,881,379 
Totals. 13,703,105 42,267,146 28,564,041 


SEVEN MONTHS ENDING JULY 








ent prices cannot be maintained, and at 
the moment the representative of the 
transatlantic mill seems to have the 
advantage in almost every case over the 
salesmen of home manufacture. The 
next few weeks will have a telling effect 
upon the endurance of the contestants, 
and, if during the next few months the 
battle should be drawn, it is perhaps as 
much as the home miller can hope for, 
notwithstanding the great advantages 
he has had during recent seasons. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Walkers, Winser & Hamm, London: 
The brilliant weather of the last fort- 
night has sensibly diminished buyers’ 
enterprise, small as it was before, and 
values are maintained with difficulty, in 


spite of low stocks and smal! arrivals.. 


Very cheap offers, both of spring and 
Kansas wheat flours, are being talked 
about, but should the weather change, 
and there are indications of it, they will 
ee aa disappear. Bran maintains its 
value. 


Kruger, Darsie & Co., Liverpool: The 
futures market in Liverpool has shown a 
distinct recovery from the previous some- 
what exaggerated depression. Wheat for 
September delivery advanced threepence 
per cental since this day week, and De- 
cember, March and May delivery each 
about twopence per cental. Values of 
cargoes and parcels must be called gen- 
erally about sixpence per quarter up on 
the week, except for new crop Australian 
wheat, which is unchanged from last 
week, and quoted at about 39s per qr for 
December-January shipment without at- 
tracting buyers. 

While there is thus some improvement 
in wheat prices, we regret to say that as 
regards the flour trade it has gone from 
bad to worse. There had been very little 
flour demand before, but during the past 
seven days it has failed altogether, and 
for al] practical purposes the flour trade 
may safely be called a blank. Buyers are 
holding off for al] they are worth, and 
cannot be induced to buy anything. Even 
the little demand for prompt delivery 
seems to have subsided; everybody looks 
for considerably lower prices, and under 
these circumstances abstains from pur- 
chases. Very little business has so far 
been contracted for new crop American 
flour by consumers, and what business 
has been done has been taken by import- 
ers on their own account, but has not 
proved profitable. Further transactions 
for shipment from American mills have 
been few and far between, prices asked 
on your side being generally about 6d 
above the lowest prices of last week. 


Dunlop Bros., Glasgow: Trade here has 
continued in a depressed state through- 
out the past week, although the tone has 
latterly been somewhat steadier in sym- 
pathy with firmer American advices. Old 
spring patents, Minnesota and Manito- 
ban, on spot and at hand, were in mod- 
erate request at about late prices, but 
new crop quotations were very irregular, 
and for the most part lower, without 
tempting buyers. American winters, 
both hard and soft, for shipment, were 
also rather easier although less so than 
springs; but demand was equally poor. 

rench varieties were very quiet, while 
Australians, being in limited supply on 
spot, brought recent prices in the small 
business passing. 


H. N. Bathgate & Co., Bristol: During 
this season strong Canadian and Ameri- 
can flours should be in request, because, 
while the English harvest promises to be 
respectably large, the nature of the 
wheat tends to be somewhat soft. If, 
therefore, American millers can get in 
line early in the season, they: may be 
able to regain some Jost ground; but at 


present their prices in relation t« actual 
wheat are a good deal dearer tian at 
this time last year. 





HOLLAND, AUG. 16 


The flour market remains inactive and 
merchants are very inoperative. Prices 
are a bit lower, but the very low prices 
one hears of now and then are sales of 
weak holders. German flour is about the 
best value in the market at present and 
Belgian millers are also eager s¢‘lers at 
acceptable prices. Flour of these © rigins, 
together with the home-milled p: oduct, 
is filling the wants, and America” fiour 
is hard of sale and prices are considered 
stiff. 2a 

During the month of! July, on!s 
bags of American flour were imported 
into Holland, which speaks volumes of 
the small flour trade that passed be- 
tween the two countries lately. Ameri- 
can flour is losing ground, which it will, 
perhaps, never regain. 

First clear flour is difficult of sale at 
13%fl, c.i.f., September-October ship- 
ment, and sois first patent at 14%4!', c.i.f., 
same shipment. Chuice low grade «t 10%fi 
is also too dear. A little trade is doing in 
Kansas patent, August-September ship- 
ment, at 14%4fl. German patent compares 
favorably at 13f, c.i.f., October-!)ecem- 
ber shipment, and some sales are report- 
ed. Belgian flour is freely offered at 
134fl, c.i.f., September-December ship- 
ment. 

American millers quote spring wheat 
first patent, 14%4fl; spring wheat first 
clear, 13%fl; and spring wheat choice 
low grade, 10%4fl; all for Septembe:-Octo- 
ber shipment. 


BUENOS AIRES, JULY 2! 


Following on the rains of July 11, over 
some of the northern and northeastern 
districts, there came a more general fall 
on July 16 that covered a big stretch from 
Cordoba and Santa Fé in the Nvrth, to 
Necochea and Coronel Dorrego in the 
South, Rio Cuarto and Guamini in the 
West, and right up the River Plate banks 
eastwards. These were continued the 
next day north of San Nicolas and the 

rovinces of Entre Rios and Cor: ientes. 


a eee 


A 
23,400 


ar away south, in Chubut, good rains 
fell on July 17and 18, The meteor /ogical 
office charts for the dates under review, 
show how the vast district south and 


west of the province of Buenos Aires and 
the Pampa Central has been entir«|y left 
out of the welcome visitation. 


Of course the favored areas are ow re- 
porting in a much more hopefu! tone as 
to cereal prospects, but it wil] no‘ do to 


accept the situation as suddenly ; ut out 
of danger by the recent rains. Much 
good has undoubtedly been done to 
wheat and linseed already planted and 
coming up, and such areas may be con 
sidered as in a good way now. But, with 
the areas sown very much reduced in 
comparison with previous years, and& 
large part of the South and West still 
without rain, there is much cause for 
uneasiness. 

There are other troubles and p'agues 
yet to be passed and although some peo 
ple pretend to believe that these inay be 
less acute than in former years, because, 
forsooth, we have had a bad plowing ané 
sowing season, it is only logical to suPp- 
pose that, based on past experiences, 
we shall get a certain percentage ©! 1085 
es later on, which the reduced areas 
sown will be less able to bear than !0 
previous years. Very fortunately the 
rains have not been followed by co! 
weather and keen south winds. The 
past week has been one of the mildest 
this winter, and, if continued, wi!! givé 
young pasturage and plants a chance to 
develop stamina to better withstand the 
rigors of the cold winds and frosts yet to 
be expected. 
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September 1, 1909 


THE MARKETS 


CHICAGO, AUG. 28 


FLOUR-—Prices, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ading Minneapolis brands, % sacks or 
Masode per 196 lbs, less usual discounts 
for cash to retail merchants............ $6.40@6.50 
Minnesota spring wheat patent, jutes, a. 
per bb], MCW. .esseeeeeereeeseeeeeeeeeees 4.70@4.95 
Minnesota spr. wheat, straight, jute, new 4.50@4.7 
Minnesota clear, 140 Ibs, jute, new....... 4.30@4.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute, new.......... 3.30@3.50 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute, new.............-. 3.00@3.10 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, per bbl, jute, new..... 4.70@4.80 
Straight, southern, per bbl, jute, new... 4.50@4.80 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute, new....... 4.35@4.50 
Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute, new..... 4.65@4.80 


Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute, new... 4.50@4.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, per bbl, jute, new.. 4.90@5.05 

Patent, 95% Kansas hard, bbl, jute, new. 4.65@4.80 

Qlear, Kansas hard, per bbl, jute, new .. 4.40@4.60 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, fancy white, jute, new........ 3.65@3.75 
Rye flour, standard. jute, new........... 3.55@3.65 


MILLFEED—Local mills report better 
inquiry for all grades of millfeed. Asa 
rule the mills are well booked ahead for 
September, regardless of the much in- 
crease: output of late. Small interior 
buyers are taking the bulk of the offer- 
ings rather than the larger or specula- 
tive buyers. In 100-lb sacks spring grade 
bran «old at $21.50, middlings at $22.50, 
winter bran, $22. 

CORN GOODS-—Fair activity was not- 
ed in corn goods, although at lower 
prices. Meal sold in 100-lb sacks at 
$1.56 and grits at $1.57. Some business 
was done in flour at the same price as 
grits. A feature of the business was the 
large proportion of sales in small lots. 


RYE-—Prices for choice lots of rye 
ruled steady, with the demand from 
millers. ‘Inferior grades sold at lower 
figures. Distillers and speculators were 
not inthe market as buyers. No.2 rye 
sold 68@72c; No. 3, 61@68c; No. 4, 58@ 
64c; no grade, 58c. September was nom- 
inal at 68c. 


WHEAT—Casbh prices for both red and 
hard winter wheat were irregular, the 
market on the whole losing some of the 
advance of the previous week, but choice 
No. 2 red wheat in a few cases sold high- 
erthan before. Receipts were surpris- 
ingly small. All arrivals were promptly 
taken by carriers and speculators and 
sales made against the wheat in the 
open market. There was little shipping 
or export business. No.2 red in store 
ruled, at close, $1.01@1.03'4. Fresh. re- 
ceipts sold 5@8%c over September at 
$1.038@1.07%; No. 3, 85c(@$1.04. No. 2 hard 
in store was quoted 2(@2%c over Septem- 
ber and ranged at $1.01%,@1.02%, down 
to 98%a99%e, up to $1.00%@1.02. Fresh 
receipts quoted 3@5%c over September 
for the ordinary and 5(@7%c the dark va- 
riety, with sales of the former at $1@1.04, 
and the latter at $1.04@1.04%%. No. 3 hard 
sold at 90c@$1.03. No. 4 hard sold at 87@ 
9c. No grade hard sold at 87c. No.2 
northern ruled at 99c(@$1.04, No. 2 spring 
at 99c, No. 390c for poor and up to 94c@ 
$1.04 for fair to hard varieties; No. 4, 90 
@98c; choice, 99%4c. ; 

Week’s receipts — Shipments — 

Aug. 28 Aug. 29 Aug. 28 Aug. 29 

1909 1908 1909 1908 

Flour, bbls.... 215,089 163,040 218,285 210,955 
eat, bus... 686,400 711,400 1,424,383 919,493 
Corn, bus..... 1,561,100 2,188,959 1,231,381 1,390,316 
Oats, bus..... 4,055,900 1,879,050 2,171.846 1,380,062 
Rye, bus...... 17, 49,000 3,071 37,822 
Barley, bus... 82,500 316,700 42.957 86,172 


MILWAUKEE, AUG. 28 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices: 


Hard spring wheat patent, wood, new 
| A ri ee $5.35@6.00 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood, new.. 5.00@5.30 
Export patent, sacks, new........+...... 4.50@4.75 
Export straight, sacks, new.-............ 4.40@4.60 
t clear, sacks, new and old........... 4.60@5.10 
Seeond clear, SOON MOU: o50s concceoe’ 
IW grade, sacks, NOW... .....cc.secccces coed @3.00 
Sas straight, wood, new...........2++ +++ @4.90 
Ree flour, eity, 195 Ibs, wood, new....... 4.05@4.15 
Kin flour, country, sacks, new.........-. 3.40@3.55 
n-dried granulated white corn meal, , 
100-1b cotton peGhMamMahseduisee deans oheas 000d @1.7 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn meal. 
MO-lb COMM ic caseeet dei scidedceclsinc-cccs @1.7¢ 
MILLFEED — Easier, with demand 
sped from pit @ vad, who bought freely 
or August and September shipment. 


Bran, 200-lb sacks, 
bhabaiecas sibcnnsscsee Mies < MM0.96 
sender fine middlings, 200-lb sacks. ms aan @21.00 
Pe feed, 200-Ib sacks............... Bee ated @20.00 
ur middlings, 100-lb sacks 





bite he Cite d.-no eed 50 

Ore coe: 100-1 SREKB. 5 oan vues ees -. 177 98 
rocess oil meal, 100-Ib sacks...... ..... 2.25 
Milwaukee No. lsereanines, lorie ecks. ..... 623.00 


WHEAT SAMPLES — Declined 5c for 
ood week on new wheat, offerings of 
4 ich were moderate. There was a good 
ane from millers and shippers for 

Tictly choice; low grades were dul! 

samples carried over. Commission 


days, 


men pos heavy eegeipse in about 10 
? 


0. 1 northern, $1, No. 2, $1.02 


THE 


(1,04; No. 3 spring, 96c@$1.01; No. 4, 95c; 
No. 2 hard, $1@1.02; No. 3, 99c; No. 1 
velvet, 99c@$1; No. 2, 93@95c, and No. 2 
Kansas, $1.05. 


No. 3 

-—No.l1n— --No.2n—- spring 
Monday ....... 108@109 105@107 100@103 
Tuesday....... 103@105 -.@104 90@ 99 
Wednesday.... ... @10 -@103 90@ 99 
Thursday...... 104@105 .--@102! ---@ 98 
| ee 105@106 103@104 100@101 
Saturday ...... 105@106 103@104 95@100 


BARLEY — Declined 1c early in the 
week, later recovered, closing firm. De- 
mand was good at all times for strictly 
choice, but medium and low dragged. 
Receipts are increasing daily and the 
quality improves. Standard, 66@67c; ex- 
tra No. 3, 62@67c; No. 3, 58@62c; No. 4, 
46@52c; feed, 46@48c; screenings, 43c, 
and Wisconsin barley, 61@67c. 


RYE — Steady, with demand limited. 
Millers and distillers bought sparingly 
and only what was wanted to meet re- 
quirements. Receipts light and quality 
fair. Commission men found difficulty 
in placing low and tough samples. No. 
1, 73%@74c; No. 2, 73c, and samples, 68c. 


CORN SAMPLES — Steady, with de- 
mand good at all times for strictly. yel- 
low. At times mixed corn was dull and 
difficulty was found in placing. Later in 
the week tables were cleared. More 
choice yellow corn could have been 
placed to advantage as local dealers 
were willing to pay a premium, while 
country dealers held off. Receipts light, 
but quality satisfactory. No. 3, 69@70%c; 
No.3 yellow, 69%@71%c; No. 4 yellow, 
70c; No. 4, 68%@69c; and no grade, 63% 
(@66c. 

OATS SAMPLES — Weak, declining 
3%c, with demand fair at all times for 
strictly choice, while medium and low 
grades were dull and offerings carried 
over. Receipts for the week were light 
and quality fair. Heavy oats of good 
color were readily disposed of to the lo- 
cal trade, while country dealers bought 
all grades, paying a liberal premium for 
heavy test. Receipts are expected to be 
large from now on. Standard, 37%@40c; 
No. 3 white, 35%@38%c; No. 4 white, 
35% @38c; and No. 4, 34/@35c. 


FLAXSEED —Firmer, with No. 1 north- 
western, $1.41@1.45; bag lots discounted 
5c. There were no receipts. Crushers 
expect to be in the market within the 
next 10 days. Old process oil meal de- 
clined 50c and quoted at $32.25 and cake 
at $31.25 in carloads. 


Week’s receipts -—Shipments— 

Aug. 28 1908 Aug. 28 1908 

Flour, bbls .... 58,450 46,375 79,676 69,375 
Wheat, bus.... 119,900 252,000 21,216 110,000 
Corn, bus ..... 51,700 47,000 70,486 36,000 
Oats, bus...... 183,000 372,800 45,100 196,847 
Barley, bus.... 158,600 652,400 10,400 162.400 
Rye, bus....... 15,000 36,000 15,000 36,000 
Feed, tons..... 395 1,215 5,778 5,355 





KANSAS CITY, AUG. 28 


FLOUR-—Following are the nominal 
quotations for all grades of hard win- 
ter wheat flour, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Kansas bity in jute, per barrel of 


196 lbs: 
Patent........ $4.50@4.75 Clear.........$3.85@4.25 
Straight ...... 4.30@4.50 Low grade.... 2.75@3.25 


Established differentials are observed in quoting 
flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in central states are based 
on $4.35@4.60 per barrel at Missouri river, for 
straight patent hard wheat flour, in cotton quarter 
sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In central states high patent is quoted 20c higher 
than the prices for straight patent given above. 
Prices are on basis of arrival draft. 

By “straight” or “straight patent’’ a 95 per cent. 
flour is usually meant—5 per cent. low grade off. 
“High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 per cent. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent wheat flours at 
$4.25@4.40 net, jute, Kansas City. 

MILLFEED — The market is again 
quite weak at around 91c with some 
trades to-day at only 89c. Offerings are 
fair and there is moderate inquiry, but 
confidence in future prices is quite lack- 
ing. Some mills, however, are holding 
back stuff on this relatively low market. 
Shorts are easy. Quotations for feed- 
etc., in carload or round lots, f.o.b. Kan- 
sas City, sacked, in cents per 100 Ibs, fol- 
low: bran, 89@9Ic; shorts, 98@95c; corn 
chop, $1.21. 

WHEAT—There were fair receipts, less 
though than the previous week. Outside 
demand was reduced and dealers here 
said wheat was hard to work to mills. 
Cash prices lost some of their premium, 
declining 3 to 4c on the week, as against 
but 1 to 1c in the futures. Little or no 
wheat is going into store here. Oash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 97c@$1.01; No. 
8, 95@99c; No. 4, 907@93c; soft wheat, No. 
2, $1.03@1.03%; No. 3, 99c(@$1.02; No. 4, 
95(@97c. 

CORN—Receipts were very small and 
there was an indifferent demand, making 
a narrow market ofJocal character. Cash 


WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN . MILLER 


IN 


prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 63%c; No. 3, 

63c; white corn, No. 2, 65c; No. 3, 644%@ 
65c. 

Week's receipts ~Shipments—— 

1 908 1909 1908 


909 
Flour, bbls...2. 4.750 6,750 77,000 61,500 
Wheat, bus....1,843,600 1,455,300 1.160,500 1,011,150 


Corn, bus...... 124,200 165,000 218,500 140,800 
Oats, bus....... 121,500 81,000 37,500 28,500 
Rye, bus....... 11,000 3.150 1,100 4,200 
Flaxseed, bus.. 12,000 ee . Aekenes cease we 
Bran, tons..... 1,300 1,020 2,540 2,560 





ST. LOUIS, AUG. 28 


FLOUR-— Following are nominal quota- 
tions for new soft winter wheat flour, car- 
load and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis, in 
wood, per barre! of 196 Ibs: 

Red winter— ; 
First patent.... 
Second patent.. 4.80@4.90 
Ene 4.30@4.75 
Medium and low grade (jute).......... 3.25@3.40 
New wheat hard winter grades are 

quotable in jute, per barrel of 196 lbs, 

f.o.b. St. Louis: 


$4.55@5.05 











NIN cs ves ces 6v.0500%00cd seed oneee $4.60@4.75 
EE bc cu scapcetessincsscsés sees --- 4.40@4.65 
MT SE oc Sau se uy ans sh Seoeh eos -.. 3.90@4.50 
Low grades to second clears .... ---- 3.30@3.90 
PAPO ES 1 SOD eden Sedccccyccesavececs 0404 @4.25 


MILLFEED — Following are quotations 
per 100 Ibs to-day: bulk bran, 96@97c; 
hard wheat bran, $1.01@1.02; soft wheat 
bran, $1.02%@1.04; middlings, $1.12/@1.34; 
mixed feed, $1.07 for hard and $1.08(@1.12 
for soft wheat. 


CORN GOODS — Quotations for kiln- 
dried products per barrel of 190 Ibs: 





Cream meal. na 
Pearl meal, grits and hominy 
WHEAT PRICES 
Closing prices of wheat in St. Louis: 
3 red— -—2 hd— 


2 
Aug. 23.... 104 @108% 








97@105 100@109% 
Aug, 24.... 102 @1084_ 98@102% 99@106% 
Aug. 25.... 104 @108 97@104 99@106% 
Aug. 26.... 102 @107 97@105 100@106% 
Aug. 27.... 102 @107 96@103% 99@106% 

Aug. 28.... 104. @107 97@104 99@105 
Aug.29, 1908 9634@ 97% 95@ 96 91@ 97% 
—Sept— -~—Dec— —May— 
Aug. 23...... 98@98%4 95°4@95% 99 @9g994 
ADRS Biicves .-@97% 95°4a@ 95% 9874@ 98% 
Aug. 25...... ..@97% 95%@a95%% 9859894 
Aug. 26...... --@ 7% +++ - @95% 98°4@98% 
ye Eee - -@9834 «++ - @96% +++ @993%4 
Aug. 28...... --@97% --@95% =... @B% 
Aug. 29, 1908. ..@94% -+--G94%4 iw... @9BM% 

GRAIN PRICES 

-Corn— -——Oats— 

@68 «.--@36 
+--+. @35% 

--@39 

---- @38 
Aug. 28 '08 
ceaiie Capes 84 129 
13 57 3 hard.......... 66 35 
Spr. and other.. 76 48 4hard.......... 20 8 
Week's receipts ~—Shipments— 
Aug.28 Aug. 29 Aug.28 Aug. 29 
1909 1908 1909 1908 
Flour, bbls.... 75,030 63,940 74,225 80,820 
eat, bus... 964,156 603,647 910,570 285 650 
Corn, bus...... 195,295 394,490 411,160 192,063 
Oats, bus...... 458,000 742,400 426,120 478,180 
Rye, bus....... 3,027 5,450 1,230 6,600 
Barley, bus.. 5,200 SEOUO.: socavee 8,230 
ST. LOUIS STOCKS Aug. 29 
Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1908 
Wheat... 1,585,610 1,260,114 2,069,106 
Corn.. 47,755 70,691 62,856 
Oats .. 202,018 167,768 209,495 
Rye..... oe 3,647 2,378 8,552 
BOTT eek cesccncees 15,011 15,011 13,982 

STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES 

No. 2 red wheat..... 183,699 160,335 1,024,067 
No. 2hard wheat.... 19,412 11,148” 36.565 
No. 2 mixed corn.... 24,612 34,543 8,411 
No. 2 white corn..... 8,781 12,378 25,885 
No. 2 yellow corn ... 6,430 4,103 18,385 
No. 2 mixed oats.... 22,695 5,300 23,407 
WO. Bess accctace 2,620 1,351 5,845 





BUFFALO, AUG. 28 
FLOUR — Prices per bblin wood (car- 












loads): Spring Winter 
Best patent.........-..06. $5.90@6.00 $5.00@5.25 
PE ikeck sek enenaeee 5.70@5.85 5.00@5.10 
Cee cddéduebscgeeceseres 5.15@5.30 4.90@5.00 
Gi cadidedetas ciacrdanakas 3.90@4.25  ..... @.... 
MILLFEED — Quotations per ton, 100-lb 
sacks: Bulk Sacks 
Spring bran, perton.......... $. - $22.50 
Standard middlings, per ton 23.50 
Spring mixed feed, per ton o” 24.50 
Flour middlings, per ton. ia. dhe os 26.50 
Hominy feed, per ton... 26.75 28.25 
Gluten feed, per ton..........e-eeeee cece 28.20 
Red dog flour, 140-Ib sacks, per ton.. ..... 31.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... « 27.25 28.75 
Corn meal, kiln-dried, per ton 28.25 29 75 
Cottonseed meal, per ton . ae 32.00 
Oilmeal, car lots, per ton. 66s 32.00 
Rolled oats, barrel, wood... < cathe 4.75 


Oat hulls, domestic, per ton 
Oat hulls, Canadian. ver ton......... 17.00 phkes 

WHEAT — Old No.1 hard or No. 1 
northern were sold here at $1.38 in car- 
loads and quite a little business was 
done, but the price oronees to $1.34 for 
No.1 hard and to $1.32 for No. 1 northern 
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BRIEF 


at the close of the week and some anx- 
ious sellers were reported. New wheat 
limits were unsettled, starting in rather 
higher than expected and closed 2 to 3c 
lower and easy. Sellers reported an ac- 
tive demand for all months. Prompt 
shipment was taken at 10c over Chicago 
December; shipment by Sept. 15, 7c 
over; all September, 5c and October at 
4%c over. Macaroni spot, $1.06 carloads, 
asked. Winter wheat lower, with an ac- 
tive demand for No. 2 red at the decline; 
lower grades slow, but the market 











cleaned up. White wheat dull. Closing 
prices: 
a ee @134 
No. 1 northern, carloads.............+. ses. @132 
No. 1 macaroni, carloads.............. --@106 
No. 2 red, carloads, through billed. ... -.@109% 
No 3 red, carloads, through billed. . --@106 
No. 4 red, carloads, through billed. . --@104 
No. 1 white, carloads, through billed.. @110 
No. 2 white, carloads, through billed.. @109 
No, 3 white, carloads, through billed . @107 
No. 4 white, carloads, through billed . @106 
No. 2 mixed, carloads, through billed. @107 


No. 3 mixed, carloads, through billed.. .. 3 
No. 4 mixed, carloads, through billed.. .... @104 


CORN-— Offerings on track were light, 
but more than was wanted and prices 
declined 2%c for yellow and mixed and 
about 3c for white corn. Store offerings 
of lake receipts were extremely weak at 
the closing. The trade here is not look- 









ing for lower prices next week. Closing 
prices were: 
Yellow Mixed White 

Deco fs Viosayebensoeaes 75% 73% 7334 
No. 3. os. fe 73 74% 
PRGA pei dinsck's Sauteed anceed 74% 72% 73 

All on track, through billed. 
No. 2 yellow, in store...... 73% Was Nales 
No. 3 yellow, in store...... 73 


OATS—About 2c lower for the better 
grades and close fairly firm, as the re- 
c2zipts were principally No. 4 white and 
no grade. In fact, the bulk of the offer- 
ings were too light to grade No. 4 white 
and there was a large supply of yellow 
and generally off-quality stuff, which 
sold very iow. Fully 200 cars of no grade 
sold at 35c. ‘This poor stuff appears to 
have been dumped on the Buffalo market 
and it is believed to have brought more 
than expected or was worth. Good weight 
oats will be wanted here. Closing: No. 
2 white, 39%c; No.3 white, 38%c@38%4c; 
No. 4 white, 37@37%c; No. 2 mixed, 36% 
(@37c; No. 3 mixed, 36c; standard white, 
39c; no grade oats, 32(@35c. 


BARLEY -— Maltsters were bidding 62@ 
63c for good barley to arrive but only 
wanted enough to start up with as prices 
are expected to go lower. Dealers were 
asking 63@70c and had little to offer. 
Feed, 45(@58c. 


RYE—Lower and weak. No.1 sold at 











74c and No. 2 78c, through-billed. No. 2 
in store offered at 72c. 
NEW YORK, AUG. 28 
Flour quotations in car lots: 
Sacks Wood 
Spring, old—clear.......... $4.90@5.25 $5.15@5.50 
Patent..........--00+2+00+ 5.75@5.90  6.00@6.15 
PN 60 ic caxadaaneen --- 5.95@6.05 6.204 6.30 
Springs, new—patents...... 4.75@5.00 5.00@5.25 
Winters, new—low grade... 4.95@5.15 4.20@4.40 
SE Gainetsivinesschsete 4.25@4.35 4 50@4.60 
I: <2 ons dag cbaswane 4.60@4.75 4.85@5.00 
Patent.........escseseeee+ 5.00@5.15  5,.25@5.40 
WAM s cccacpucccaccecesce PADI 5.45@5.55 
Kansas straights, new...... 4.75@4.85 eistiase 
Kansas clears, new......... 4.15@4.30 ee ee 
EXPORTS FOR THE WEEK 
Flour Flour 
To— Pkgs To— Pkgs 
Liverpool......... 640 Hamburg........ 1,700 
London ....... --. 7,270 Rotterdam....... 6,003 
Southampton.... 8,475 West Indies and 
GE vac deere 4,100 South America... 24,000 
DE xadacdenee 7,778 
WONG ik cévcaace 59,966 


Out of 169,000 bus of wheat shipped 
from New York during the past week 
12,000 were destined for United Kingdom 
ports, 52,000 for Hamburg, 65,000 for Ant- 
werp and 40,000 for Bremen. 


WHEAT—The future market was ir- 
reguiar and unsettled last week, with 
prices declining to the lowest quotations 
of the season, under the influence of 
weak and declining foreign markets, ab- 
sence of export demand and expectation 
of an enormous movement of spring 
wheat, in view of the favorable weather. 
Cash wheats were weak and lower, but 
the decline was not sufficient to bring 
the price of contract wheat down to the 
basis of the future market. ‘he stock 
of contract wheat here is small, and the 
winter wheat is certainly not grading 
very satisfactorily. The quality is infe- 
rior, and only a smal! proportion of the 
original receipts apede contract. There 
has been practically no export demand. 
The break in the market here seemed to 
be exceeded by weakness abroad, and 
only a few scattered orders were brougbt 
to light on the decline. The European 
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markets appear to be afraid of making 
bids for American wheat excepting at 
low levels, until the American markets 
show signs of steadying. Cash prices: 


NO, S200, WOW oH cis chee sccceve aveweade ued 109% 
No. 2 red, new, end Sept...........sseeeeeeees 108% 
No. 1 macaroni, new, Oct...........0.eeeeeeee 96% 
No. 1 northern, Duluth .....2ssccesecsevccses 108% 
No. 2 northern, Duluth, nom................. 104% 
No. 2 hard winter, new..........---sseesecees 112% 
No. 1 northern, Manitoba, Oct.-Nov.......... 107% 
No. 2 northern, Manitoba, Oct.-Nov.......... 105% 
No. 3 northern, Manitoba, Oct.-Nov.......... 103% 

CORN-—The corn market has been very 


quiet for futures. Some interest devel- 
oped for export, but the volume was not 
heavy. A little of the business was for 
early fall shipment, but a good portion 
of the trade was for deferred shipment, 
based on a premium over the Chicago 
December f.o.b. New York. 


OATS—The market has been weak 
on cash oats on heavy receipts, and the 
basis of quotations has changed from old 
oats tonew. No. 2 mixed oats have de- 
clined to 40c in elevator, which is. the 
lowest price in several years. The mar- 
ket is nearly down to an export parity. 


RYE FLOUR-The interest in the rye 
flour market has been rather limited this 
week. The trade is well sold up and does 
not seem to be selling very much in ad- 
dition to the contracts which have been 
made during the past three weeks. New 
flour is quoted at $3.75 in jute, up to $4.40 
per bbl in wood. 


MILLFEED-— Spot millfeed was dull all 
the week with very little change in the 
market. Prices have been steady. Buy- 
ers are rather cautious and are apparent- 
ly anticipating a considerable concession 
in values just as soon as new spring 
wheat moves freely and there is a big 
flour output in the Northwest. 


Spring bran, 100-Ib sacks, to arrive....$..... @23.35 
Standard middlings, 100 lbs, to arrive.. ..... @23.75 
WU PUNE oc ccvccccccsceesscestes cvced @29.50 
Red dog, 140-]b sacks, to arrive........ ..... @32.25 
City bran, bulk at mills............220+ soos @22.75 
City bran, 100-Ib sacks.......ccccssccce coved @24.00 
Heavy feed, bulk .....ccccccccscccccces coves @23.25 
Middlings, 200-lb sacks ..............+-- 23.25@30.50 


CORN MEAL-—The market is quiet and 


steady. Local trade limited and nota 
very great interest for export. 

Kiln-dried, as to brand, per bbl......... Bcc cei @3.75 
Hominy, as to brand, per bbl............ 4.15@4.20 
Granulated yellow meal, per bbl......... 3.90@4.00 
Granulated white meal, per bbl.......... 4.20@4.30 
Fine yellow meal, in sacks............++. 1.60@1.65 
Fine white meal, in sacks................ 1.60@1.65 
Brewers’ meal, per 100 Ibs............002 sees @1.69 
GENES, POP TOG TOD ce conecesesesccdecsecees toed @1.70 


BALTIMORE, AUG. 28 


FLOUR-—Closing prices, in car lots, 
per 196 lbs, wood: 
SE Eis oecvagucheceVeonteecsebde cane $4.30@4.85 
WIG GEIR, TOW 6.6 ois a cccacisecsecnecs 4.30@4.50 
WORREEE GISRE, DOW oko cc ccrvcdcvecdoossce 4.65@4.85 
Winter straight, now...........eesceeee 4.90@5.00 
Winter DARINE, NEW. « «oc cccecs cescccsess 5.15@5.30 
Winter patent, special stencils, new.... 5.35@5.45 








City mills’ extra, NOW.....cececcccccecs 4.00@4.25 
City mills’ clear, new........... @5.25 
City mills’ straight, new,. 





City mills patent, new... @6 00 
City mills’ best paten @7.00 
Hard winter clear, new... , 
Hard winter straight, new 5.00@5.15 
Hard winter patent, new ... 5.15@5.40 
RROD Ct Ont daa vdeseevancane 4.50@4.80 
RS on ons aces pa oeWnaeite 4.85@5.00 
SPCR ie ere 5.00@5.45 
Spring patents, special brands.......... 6.00@6.35 
WHEAT-—Quiet and steady. Receipts 


for the week, 252,891 bus; exports, 140,- 
000; stock, 630,014. Closing prices: 


2 west., spot.. ... @105 Soth.,sam.. ....@100 

2 red, spot.. 101° vA 101% Soth.,on gr. 97 @101% 
8 red, spot.. ..... @ 97 August..... 1013 46a 101% 
2steam.spot..... @ 9% September.. .... 


Deecmber.. i6iig@ 0182 
CORN—Steady, with a fair demand. 
Receipts for the week, 44,824 bus; ex- 


ports, 13,217; stock, 57,900. Closing 
prices: 

Contract spot... .... @75_ Year..........+. 5974@ 60 
January........ 594@ 59% 


OATS—Steady, demand fair. Receipts 
for the week, 193,492 bus; exports, none; 
stock, 202,958 bus. Olosing prices: 


NEW OATS ON SPOT 


White, No. 2*.. 42 @424 White, No.4.. 37@38% 
White, No. 3*.. 394@4144 Mixed, No.2.. 40@40% 


*As to weight. 
MILLFEED— Dull. Quotations: spring 
middlings, $23.50@24; bran, $23(@23.50; 
city mills middlings, $22.50@23; bran, 
$23@23.50; all in 100-Ib sacks, per ton. 





BOSTON, AUG. 28 
FLOUR —Closing prices, at wholesale: 
OLD WHEAT 
Patent, per carload: In wood, me bbl 
Minnesota, special.................++ - --$6,.5026.60 
Minnesota, standard..............seeee08 6.35@6.40 
Mi ta and Wi in, country...... 6.00@6.25 
NEW WHEAT 





Patents Straight Clear 
er 5.25@5 40 ....@.... 22+-@..-. 
isnt owes 5.35@5. 5.25@5.40 4.90@5.15 
Michigan.......... 5.35@5.60 5.25@5.40 4.90@5.15 
ee eee 5.35@5.60 5.25@5.40 4.90@5.15 
New York ........ . 5.25@5.40 5.00@5.25 4.90@5.15 
Kansas, in jute.... 5.10@5.60 ....@.... ....@... 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLFEED—The market on spring 
and winter bran is considerably weaker, 
prices ruling about 50c per ton lower, 
with buyers indifferent and indications 
of a still lower market. Other wheat 
feeds are 25c per tun Jower than last 
week with a generally slow trade re- 
ported. Buyers are only meeting press- 
ing needs and are not stocking up to any 
extent. Gluten feed, however, is $1 per 
ton higher, with stock feed advanced 50c 
per ton over the previous week. Homi- 
ny feed 50c per ton lower. Cottonseed 
meal in moderate demand with a wider 
range quoted. Vat hulls unchanged with 
a slow demand for the re-ground prod- 
uct. Quotations, 100-lb sacks, at whole- 
sale, mill shipment: 

In sacks— Ton In sacks— ~ Ton 
Middlings. ..$25.00@29.00 Hom. feed..$..... @29.50 


Bran, winter 24.00024.25 Cottonseed 

Bran, spring 23.50@23.75 meal, new. 30.50@32.00 
Red dog..... ..... @32.50 Lins’d ‘meal. mues @.. 
Mixed feed.. 25.75@29.00 Stock feed.. 1@29.50 
Gluten feed. ..... @29.85 Oat hulls... ..... @20 00 


CEREAL PRODUCTS—A steady de- 
mand for oatmeal and corn meal, with 
considerable activity shown both for 
prompt shipment and for delivery dur- 
ing the fall months. Feeding corn meal 
in fair demand and firmer. Rye flour and 
graham flour moderately active; mar- 
ket unchanged. Quotations at whole- 
sale: 

In wood, per bb} 
Corn meal, granulated ................+. $3.80@3.90 
Corn meal, bolted.. - 3.70@3.80 













Corn meal, feeding, | per ‘bag. 1.52@1.54 
Oatmeal, rolled 5.50@5.75 
Oatmeal, cut and ground ... 6.05@6.35 


Ey ere eee -- 4.10@5.60 
CEP ONIN bv cinknas tw doce aduacclevnee 


CO MO dascdide vedwhaevsuhsesacenessen 


Flour, bbls...... 
Flour, sacks 
Wheat, bus...... 


Corn meal, bbls.. 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 


-——Flour— Wheat 

bbls sacks bus bus 

Liverpool....... 13 2,027 143,042 
6,250 


Copenhagen.... ...... 315 
ORI fi-02. swetee- ~ wewaies 
Provinces ...... 227 1 


8,742 162,852 
385,136 4,072,334 1,523,603 
625.205 6,349.607 653,164 








TOCRIS 6 os.00%5 240 
Since Jan.1.... 5,676 
Same time 08... 6,386 


DETROIT, AUG. 28 


FLOUR-—Prices are as follows for flour 
in car 7 wood, 196 Ibs, with the cus- 













tomary di erentials for other packages: 
Michigan patent, best.............cceees- $5.25@5.30 
Michigan patent, ordinary.......... eseee 4.95@5.00 
eee. ee i ; 
PE OES nak 6 bse bb uw es Sodalshaseeed 

Michigan low grade . 
Spring patent (Detroit made)............ 5.70@5.75 
Minnesota patent..........cccccceeee - 5.70@5.75 
Minnesota clear... 4.80@4.85 





MILLFEED-—<Active and firm at the 
following prices for car lots, bulk, per 
ton (2,000 Ibs): 


dlings..... 19.25@19.50 
Mixed feed.. 23.75@24.00 Corn and oat 
.Fine mid’lgs 24.75@25.00 chop...... 24.75@25.00 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—The market is 
gaining in activity. Prices are as follows 
for car lots in wood, with the customary 
differentials for other packages: 





Rolled oats, 180 Ibs................ .-.@5.00 
Yellow granulated meal, 200 Ibs... . 3.50@3.55 
Yellow cream meal, 200 Ibs .......... -. 3.40@3.45 
White granulated meal, 200 Ibs...... -. 3.75@3.80 
White cream meal, 200 Ibs............... 3.65@3.70 
GRAIN—Closing prices, Aug: 28: 
ee |. epee 72 
- 106 2yellowcorn .... 


108% Standard oats..... 
TG EWG s cv aeskcccccens 





Week's receipts —Withdrawals— 

Aug. 28 1908 Aug. 28 1908 

Flour, bbls.. 5,580 8,400 6,666 2,000 

Wheat, bus.. 56,012 40,710 SS es 

Corn, bus... 35,002 36,100 18,626 26,506 

Oats, bus.... 141,802 162,600 31,858 21,000 

Rye, bus.... 16,756 60,000 3,088 974 
STOCKS (IN BUS) 

Aug. 28 1908 Aug. 28 1908 

Wheat.. 198,206 136,485 Oats..... i, 793 131,252 

Corn ... 115.427 164.280 Rye...... 24,130 57,943 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG. 28 
FLOUR — Receipts during the week, 
9,646 bbis and 12,799,503 Ibs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 816 tons to Rotterdam and 437 tons 

to Liverpool. Quotations: 


*Kansast tWinter Spring tCityMills 


Patent .... Nominal 5.10@5.40 6.00@6.25 5.25@5.50 

Straight. . . 4.75@5.00 4.80@5. tog 5.50@5.75 4.90@5.10 

Clear..... ++-@.... 4.50@4.75 5.25@5.50 4.60@4.80 

Low grade . anadinanet rere Sncdands sibel keek 
Spring patent favorite brands, $6.40@6.75. 


City mills’ choice and fancy patents, $6.40@6.75. 

*Per 196 lbs in sacks. tNew crop. 

RYE FLOUR-—In moderate supply and 
steady but quiet. Quotations: $4.25@ 
4.50 per 196 Ibs, in wood, for Pennsylva- 


nia and $4.25@4.50 per 196 Ibs, in sacks, 
for western, as to quality. 

MILLFEED-— Quiet and a shade easier 
with fairly liberal offerings. Quotations, 
car lots: 

Winter bran, bulk, per ton— 


CA OD) 6:0 sis a cows thiveseddddesccsuvecd $23.50@24.00 

To panned Aug. shipment paetcacate es 22.50@23.00 
Spring bran, in 100-Ib on per ton— 

CU SNe anc cudeudeccawe cacee <a0ves . 23.50@24.00 

To arrive, lake-and- OEE, SABRE @23.00 


Spring bran in 200-lb sacks, 50c Jess. 
City mills’ products, per ton— 
Winter bran in 100-]b sacks. 
Spring bran in 100-lb sacks 





Middlings in 100-Ib sacks.....--.---. BEEce @29.00 
OATMEAL — Offerings moderate and 
Quota- 


prices steady but trade slow. 
tions: 

Ground oatmeal, wood... 
Patent cat, wood. 











Rolled, steam and kiln-dried, wood...... 5.85@6.10 
Pear] barley, in sacks..........--.-.+-+-- 2.75@4.40 
CORN PRODUC'IS — Quiet and un- 
changed. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried yellow meal, per bbl.......... 3.80@3.90 
Kiln-dried yellow meal, per 140-lb sack.. 2.60@2.70 
Granulated yellow meal, per bbl......... 3.70@4.00 
Granulated yellow meal, per 100-Ib sack.. 1.75@1.90 
Granulated white meal, per bb] ......... 3.80@4.20 
Granulated white meal, per 100-Ib sack... 1.80@2.00 
Yellow table meal, per bbl ahaswwadacks ced 3.60@3.90 
Yellow table meal, per 100-lb sack........ 1.70@1.85 
White table meal, per bbl................ 3.70@4.10 
White table meal, per 100-lb sack........ 1.75@1.90 
White corn flour, per bbl........ Se wedewe 3.90@4.20 
White corn flour, per 100-Ib sack x ’ 
Yellow corn flour, per bbl ........ J “ 
Yellow corn flour, per 100-Ib sack J . 
Pear] hominy, per bbl.. « lbbkd atene 3.90@4.20 
Pear] hominy, per 100- Ib sack.........0.. 1.85@2.00 
Granulated hominy, per case ....... see. 1.30@1.40 


WHEAT-—Cables weaker and with a 
slow demand and bearish spetulation in 
other home grain centers, prices declined 
2c. Receipts, 123,143 bus; exports, 24,- 
000; stock, 147,133; Closing prices, in 
car lots, per bushel: 

EXPORT ELEVATOR 


New— New— 
No. 2 red...... 101@102 No. % red........ 97@98 
No. 2 western Rejected A...... 93@94 
Dicvéay caus 102@103 Rejected B.. 89@90 
Str. 2 red...... 97@ 98 Spring........... nom 


CORN -—Trade quiet, but supplies small 
and prices steadily maintained. Receipts 


15,000 bus; exports, nothing; stock, 
nothing. Closing prices: 
LOCAL CAR LOTS 
No. 2 yellow... ed No. 3 yellow.... 7734@78 
Steam. yellow.. 78%@79 
OATS—Receipts of new crop more lib- 


eraland with a light demand and in- 
creased pressure to sell the market de- 
clined 1@2c. Receipts, 182,404 bus; ex- 


ports, nothing; stock, 54,892 bus. Clos- 
ing prices: 

LOCAL CAR LOTS 
2 white, old.... .... @50 3 white, old... 474@48 


2 white, new... 434%4@44 3 white, new.. 41 @41% 
Stand white,old . -@49 Rejected, old. 44 @46 
Stnd.white,new 42 @43 Rejected, new 37 @40 


DULUTH, AUG. 30 


FLOUR — Mill quotations for car or 
round lots of flour, net per 196 lbs, f.o.b. 





Duluth: Aug. 30 1908 

First patent, wood.......... $5.75@5.90* $5.30@5.45 
Second patent, wood........ 5.60@5.75*  5,.20@5.30 
Straight, wood.............. 5.45@5 60*  5.05@5.20 
Fancy clear, jute........... 4.80@4.90 4.10@4.15 
Second clear, jute ..... eeeee 4.00@4.25 3.55@4.00 
Low grade, jute............. 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 


*New wheat patent quoted 50@75c per bbl less. 
MILLFEED-— Buyers continue to hold 
off and market inclined to easiness. 
Current demand light, witb very little 
trade passing. A little better demand 
springing up for feed for future ship- 
ment. Prices per ton, Fanon b. Duluth: 
g. 30 1908 


Bran, 200-lb sacks. . $20.5 somal. 00 $22.00@22.50 


Shorts. 200-lb sacks...... 21.25@21.75  23.00@23.50 
Middlings, 200-Ib sacks.. 23 00@23.50 26.00@26.50 
Red dog, 140-Ib jutes..... 26 50227.00 ..... @27.25 

“Boston” mixed feed, 100 

Sis cis Seucudunessvsarta 24.00@24 50 ..... Busnes 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

1909 bbls 1908 bbls 1907 bbls 
Aug. 28... 6,280 Aug. 29.. 2,500 Aug. 31... 4,000 
Aug. 21... 1,000 Aug. 22.. 8,215 Aug. 24...20,705 
Aug. 14...11,825 Aug. 15.. 3,300 Aug. 17...10,040 
Aug. 7.... 3,400 Aug. 8... 1,500 Aug 10...19,375 


SPRING WHEAT—The market was 
under pressure last week and the free 
seijling caused declines of from 1% to 2%c 
in the futures. Cash was slightly 5 weak- 
er. Wheat is beginning to move at a 
lively rate and prospects are tha this 
week will see a good increase in‘tocal 
stocks, ag show a good increase 
over last week, although still ligbt as 
compared with a year ago. Exporters 
report new business slow, owing to com- 
petition of European wheat. 


CLOSING SPRING WHEAT PRICES 


Track Arr Sept Dec May 
Aus = gaowane kab eas ne s. e 4 98. 
_ Speer 01 % % 914 
PS eens 1018 004 4, 
oY Ere 100% 93% 97 
BOB. Bo ccccscvucese 101 9444 98% 
Aug = baal S saba-asne 1 5 per . “ 5 i 
hh Pee 
Aug. 31, 1908........ 100 r 99 98 , oe 10152 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
In Duluth-Superior elevators, in bus: 





Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1908 
15,464 ee aera 
12,226 16,234 64,419 
67,599 33,686 51,590 
Barley........... 87,223 16,073 193,328 
laxseed ........ 40,355 82,650 435,900 





September 1, 1909 


WHEAT STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks ang 
weekly receipts by grade: Rece 

ipts by 

—Wheat stocks —grado— 

Aug. 28 Aug. 29 Aug 2 Aug.29 

1909 1908 1909 49 

bus bus Cars cars 

NT ry ee re ae eee ia 

1 northern ..... 35,074 30,429 ll 4 

2 northern...... ......... ee 8 rt 

MiG ates. Guten sent wanas) Sedew se 2 15 

WORGOOUI gin aeisins <i ececehes Sosses ee . 5 
VRUTOC CMON 625 ssc csb acs ©). tien 00s 4, 

Macaroni....... 17,673 111,200 12999 

+ ee eee 2,835 67,013 es OR 

BU PEMERES Nase eb Cde!' anzede 1 

mewn Bie tpecaks 552 eB 

SED EY. 448 1,960 aie 

Totals: ;.....3 56,030 211,154 847 


DULUTH RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS bf 
-—Receipts—. —Shi) 


WEEK 





sments— 
Aug. 28 Aug.29 Aug 25 Aug.2 

1909 190 1908 

bus bus bus 

Spring wheat.. 15,095 67,324 15,728 
Durum wheat.. 10,292 174,662 88,506 
COOPER cise ssducs WTO © axbscae cone 
OGRE ioesciccts 20,285 46,444 13,494 
eS 33,913 . 32,094 bord 724 
ee 1362 331,102 = 28,212 249,139 
laxseed....... 6,483 25,051 48,779 114 159 


DURUM WHEAT-—Trade generally ac- 
tive and business largely impro\«d. In- 


terest mostly centered as regards the 
movement of newcrop. The export de 
mand only moderate and without any 
feature. Prices showed an easier tone 
in the future on the favorable weather 
and heavier offerings from the interior, 
Track wheat, however, held up owing to 
light stock and movement. 
DULUTH CLOSING PRICES DURUM \ HEAT 
Sep: Oct Nov 
Aug. 86% 85K 85% 
Aug 86 8 
Aug. 85 ORS 
Aug 8534 8474 8474 
Aug 86% 8514 Bile 
Aug 85% 84% 
Aug 8 8 wt 
Aug 87 86% ... 





FLAXSEED—Flax moved in a very 
narrow range last week, with transac- 
tions comparatively limited. ‘Ine mar- 


ket at best was dull and uninteresting, 
the only show of strength being ‘he cov- 
ering of some short seed in (‘)ctober. 
There was alight volume of November 
taken that was quite clearly for crush- 
ing account. Country offerings were 
fairly liberal and selling almost entirely 
on country orders. Next wee should 
see a fair start made in the mov: nent. 


CLOSING PRICES 


a vg Toar Sept 

145 145 1.37% 1 
145 145 1.37% 1 
143 1.43 1.37%1 
145 143 1.37 1 
1.48 1.43 1.3734 1 
1.48 1.41% 1.3734 | 
45 1.40 1. 37% l 

] 


1, 
- 1.26% 1 26% 1.25) | 
COARSE GRAIN CLOSE 





Daily closing prices of oats, rye and 
barley in Duluth: 
Oats Rye Barley 
No. 8 white No. 2 
64406 40@61 
40 6444@6 40@61 
40 644%4@6 40a61 
40 64%a6 4059 
38 644@6 40@59 
36 63 @bt 40@58 
36 = 62. «@65 40@58 
49 71%@7: 53@60 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 31 











Quotations to-day by Minnea) olis and 
outside mills for flour in car ads oF 
round lots f.o.b. Minneapolis, p« © 196 lbs, 
were within the following rang 

Aug. 31 Year ago 
Standard patent, in wood...$4.90@5.35  *5.05@5.30 
Second patent, in wood..... 4.75@5.20 1.00@5.20 
Fancy clear, in jute......... 4.45@4.50 — 3.50@3.70 
First clear, in jute.......... 3.85@4.25 3.3003.) 
Second clear, in jute........ 2.95@3.10 —2.70@2.75 
Red dog, in jute............ 2.70@2.75 —2.65@2.70 

Prices asked by northweste:: mills, 
including Minneapolis and out-ide, per 
280 Ibs, in jute, c.i.f., includi:: 2 per 
cent commission, were to-day | ‘ug. 31) 

LONDON Last year 
i Rees 29s 64@30s 6d 30) @ 3s 
Fancy clear....... 27s 6d@28s 24 @ 2s 
t clear........ 26s 3d@26s 940-225 1 248 
Second clear...... 20s 3d4@21s 6d 1%: @ lis” 
WOE ous ceivee saves ae 18s \d@ 198 
@30s 34 
31 @28s 
gd@2is 
1d@30s 3d 
6d@zs 
6d @20s M 

Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of lone: 
and outside mills were, to-day, per 2 
lbs, in guilders: 

SR RE nce d= ca cchciba cocceasv<0 °° 124@18's 
A BR RRR Sa aa 104i” 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OU! ‘Ut " 
The flour output and foreign 5: aipme ys 
of Minneapolis mills for four wes; 


comparisons, are shown in the ubjoined 

tables: your ouTPUT BY WEEK as 

1909 += Bbls 1908  Bbls 1907 ois 
OE Fic xncs t. 5..297,340 Sep: 7.27 


Aug. 28, Set aecees Au: 3 ei 
Aug. 21: 148145 Aug. 22.2007 Av 24.27% 
Aug. 14. 238,115 Aug. 15..169,440 Av-. 17. 
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Aug 
Aug 
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FOREIGN FLOUR SHIPMENTS BY WEEKS 


Bbls _ 1908 Bbls 1907 Bbls 
sot 4. ree Sept. 5.. 39,030 Sept. 7... 39,795 
Aug. 28.. 16, ‘010 Aug. 29. 47,175 Aug. 31 X 
Aug. 21.. 18,230 Aug. 22.. 20,105 Aug. 24.. 56,510 
Aug. 14.. 10,010 ‘Aug. 15.. 21,675 Aug. 17.. 65,275 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign = ments 
of northwestern mills outside o inne- 
apolis and Duluth have been ret weeks, 
in barrels: 


‘eek No. Capae- a> type -—Exports— 
ens mills ity 1908 1909 1908 
June 12.. 58 43,400 M575 750 132,440 2,365 2,940 
June 19.. 61 44,700 158,165 125,450 4,140 2,080 
June 26.. 71 43,575 126,590 105,190 2,915 
July 3... 56 39,250 133,905 102,575 1,785 
July 10.. 63 45,350 104,410 131,460 710 
July 17.. 60 43,950 139, 139.585 4,300 
July 24.. 58 40,650 109,620 111,670 1,955 2 
July 31.. 60 44,750 137,350 123,135 2,115 2 
‘Aug. 7... 62 46,100 123,230 121,465 1,200 2 
Aug 14.. 58 44,000 129,615 109,655 1,025 3 
Ang. 21.. 57 43,450 98,965 . 1,775 3 
Aug. 28.. 49 36,450 91,115 111,840 1,215 2,400 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed 
to-day (Aug. 31) for prompt shipment (14 
days) per 2,000 lbs, were reported as fol- 
lows by brokers: 


100-Ib sacks Year ago 
...... -csassaunens $18.50@19.00 $19.50@20.00 
Standard middlings ...  19.00@20.00 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings...... - 23.00@25.00 25.00@ 
Red dog, 140-lb jute.... 27.25@27.50 - 26.50@27.00 


For feed in bulk, $1.50 less per ton ischarged and 
in 200-Ib sacks, $1 less. 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed 
is given below, per ton, in 100-Ilb sacks: 


Aug. 31 Year 
Standard bran...... «++ $23.50@24.00 -50@25.00 
Standard middlings ... 24.00@25.00  26.25@27.00 
Flour middlings....... .00@30.00 30 00@30 50 
Red dog. 140-Ibsacks.. 32.25@3250  31.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
are: 








Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs bulk........... -25@24.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk ..... 23.75@24.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2, 000 Ibs, bulk ..... 23.25@23.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2, 000 Ibs, bulk..... 23 00@23.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib sacks..... 20.00@20.25 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*........ 3.10@ 3.20 
Corn meal, white* 3.10@ 3.20 
Rye flour, pure*... 3.50@ 3.60 
Rye flour, best®.. occ casessveccneccese 3.40@ 3.50 
Graham, rye, bbl*........... ewclitnuns 3.10@ 3.20 
Graham, wheat, pure, bbl*........ se» 5.00@ 5.10 
Graham, standard, bbl*.............-. 4.75@ 5.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood, 180 Ibs..... --- 5.65@ 5.75 
Mill screenings, per ton............--. 11.00@12.00 


Elevator screenings, per ton.......... 
Buckwheat screenings, ton..........-. 


SEE 
pgesé 
Bae 
Bil 


Flaxseed screenings, ton........-..... t 
Of] cake, 2,000 IDST.....<cecvescosscceve 28.00@29.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib sackst.... ..-.. @30.00 


*Per b varrel in sacks. Where not otherwise stated, 
sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

Pe we prices. Less than car lots, $1.50 per ton 
additional. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Aug. 31.—September wheat in the Min- 
neapolis market has covered a range of 
only about 1%e. High point was touched 
on Friday at 96%4c. The tendency of the 
market was bearish. Foreign conditions 
tend to strengthen that side. 

An interesting feature consists of Du- 
luth paying 2c or more over Minneapolis 
prices. That is calculated to draw wheat 
away irom Minneapolis to Duluth. Fifty 
cars were yesterday shipped from Min- 
neapolis to Duluth, because of this con- 
dition. Receipts at Minneapolis in the 
last two days have not been up to expec- 
tations as to volume. 

Minneapolis elevator stocks increased 
15,000—the first gain in many weeks. 

The demand for cash wheat is brisk. 
Receipts have been fairly heavy all 
week, but with a fair city and country 
demand, arrivals have been easily ab- 
sorbed. 

Spot No.1 northern is selling at 4@4%c 
over September, No. 2 at 2@2%c over 
and No. 3 at le under to September 
price, 

Wheat to arrive for regular delivery 
(20 days) is quoted at 2%c over Septem- 
ber, and to arrive by Sept. 15, 3c over. 

New velvet chaff sold to-day at 90c. 

Compared with last Tuesday, No. 1 
northern at the close to-day was ise 
lower; No. 2,2%e lower; September, 1 
lower; December, unchanged and Ning 
4c lower, 

The appended table shows closing 
prices in cents per bushel, at Minneapo- 
lis, of No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern, 
No. 3, No. 1 velvet chaff, September, 
December and May wheat: 

Avg Inor 2nor —No.3— V.C. Sept Dec 





May 


2%..135 131 120@128 103 . 95 99% 
a 1204 -=-@125 100 wos Hy, 90, 
96) *: 
1016 886 oii 90%4 St 2545 wis 
%.. 99% 2% oe * 3 
z-- we 98% KEG ws Br br oes 
mie mh wate mi Se ah 
ae 7 s 96% 
0s 9654 9%e 91° 90 319% 906% g7Se 
It. 10144 99 @ Wl. es 99% 99% 103% 
at. fight 308 1094 89 I eases 102% 104” 10854 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of 
in Minneapo! ie Pp me of macaroni wheat 


hog 2: No.l No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 N.3* 


83 Aug. 28.. 8434 8234 ..... 
Ane 2 aps te oe Re Bn Ba aig 
A - at eadoaies Bocas 31. 8494 82% 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments at Minneapo- 
lis by weeks ended Saturday were: 
RECEIPTS Aug. 29 
Aug.28 Aug, 21 1908 





1,981,820 915,670 2,171,500 
8,537 5,067 1,400 
291 347 476 
89,380 64,260 33,640 
361,660 176,300 383,830 
699,600 307,380 1,156,560 
78,720 25,500 58,740 
30,400 4,000 31,680 
SHIPMENTS Aug. 29 
Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1908 
482,870 140,980 547,230 
226,584 182,891 270,196 
5,699 5,203 6,273 
47,040 58,296 11,330 
83,720 ,000 154,440 
238,960 89,880 515,620 
3,060 11,570 20,900 
BO0O.- -caccccs 16,240 


MINNEAPOLIS WHHAT 8TOOKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
was reported as follows by the Chamber 
of Commerce on dates given, in bushels: 








g. 29 

Aug. 28 Aug.21 Aug. 14 1908 

No.1 hard. 452 452 eee 
No. Lnor.. 47,528 177,400 444,152 94,475 
No. 2 nor.. 778 545 4,117 21,167 
Others.... 135,501 203,101 528,378 312,712 
Totals .. 184,259 381,498 982,054 428,354 
In 1907.... 8,868.105 10,224,486 11,252,185 ..... eeee 
In 1906.... 4,138,957 5,420,858 6,762,106 ......... 
In 1905.... 811,708 1,072,747 1,852,733 ......... 


COARSE GRAINS 


Daily — cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and 
the range of quotations on barley at Min- 
et 1 Fe during the week were, per 








bushel: 

-—Corn— -—Oats— -—Rye— Barley 
Aug. 25.. 6644@66%4 ....@34. 6634@68% 41@60 
Aug. 26.. 6544@66%4 ....@33%4 6644@6734 40059 
Aug. 27..654@66 ....@34% 6554@66%4 40@59 
Aug. 28 . 6554@66% ....@3t 4 4@60%% 40@57 
Aug. 30.. .... @655%4 ast §663%4@ 40@57 
Aug. 31.. 6434965% @34%4 HS, 40@56 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: 


Aug. 29 

Aug. 28 Aug. 21 1908 

SR os vesiecvdvbcess 3,826 5,517 21,605 
TRUE bieisadewnssecrs 99.863 61,777 151,868 
DD cssincsabecs ce 55,077 23,263 176,169 
WW idedccarvecevess 3,866 3,064 5,105 
PER i cadeveks wetves 799 10,078 6,150 





Flour Exports 


NEw YORE, Aug. 31. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—Exports of flour, given in bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for 
the weeks ending on the following dates 








were: Aug. 29 

Destination— Aug. 28 Aug.21Aug.14 1908 

18,723 51,903 26,571 16,742 

9,775 5,715 5,597 6,697 

34,439 29,254 13,838 28,306 

cena Tat -iecsse Se 

3,035 3,214 ee 

5,913 714 3,418 4,205 

Southampton........ 6,054 1,196 2,107 1,936 

END hr soak cess ankese: Sveeet Apsess 306 

acs bssts oss oe WHEN Scho 34o Guakes. nraee> 

Belfast........ WEED cksebe TOR. tad age 

Hamburg ........... 1,900 6,681 313 = 4,218 

NL s<cesesden:  wukeaes Bin ok “ethane 1,533 

Rotterdam .......... 15,714 6,825 8,746 11,996 

Copenhagen......... Tee: BAe caccns 561 

pe Rare Se” ds 6p a ukadse"” Rabeee 

Norway, Sweden 1,010 65,967 ...... 3,973 
MN ci ss4cbeobieus |. ecakas, Civbese. Comune 






‘8,821 

7,185 

3,710 3,934 
446 


Hf 793 179 = 2,088 736 








New Spring Wheat Flour Quotations 


Common quotations of Minnesota mills 
in eastern markets, for standard patent 
flour, are covered in the following range: 


196 Ibs 
MOONE UN WOOO 5 o's oc nndks snediadsdedds $5.60@5.70 
I in cates aacohasbcdusdeines 5.20@5.30 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, jute....... 5.20@5.30 
Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin, cotton.... 5 00@5.20 
New York, Albany, wood............ 5 55@5.65 







New York City, wood...... 
Syracuge, Rochester, wood ...... 
Baltiniore and rate points, wood. 
Upper Michigan, cotton 


5.20@5.30 








World’s Grate Shigaseate 


World’s 
are shown 


ain shipments for the week 
elow in bushels: 


WHEAT 








Totals............. 8,992,000 10,112,000 11,125,000 


41,000 
268,000 


544,000 
1,463,000 








3,014,000 2,316,000 





TRANSPORTATION 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 
ports, as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, 
were as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 


- Fr 





m0: 
Phil = 
New Bos- Balti- del. Mon- = 
York ton more phia treal News 
14.00 14.00 16.00 15.00 

9.00 11.00 10. 








Hamburg. eeeee yh Sc'ece? shee 


eee eeeeesene 


Londonderry.... 
Manchester...... 
Newcastle........ 


eae 
St. Soha! s, N. F.. 

Owing to Patt changes, these rates are sub- 
ject to confirmation. 


KANSAS OITY 
Following are rates on flour for domes- 
tic shipment all-rail from Kansas City to 
points named: 


New York......... 29.00 Seranton.......... 27.00 
0” 31.00 Baltimore......... 26.00 
Philadelphia ...... 27.00 Washington....... 26.00 
Pittsburg.......... 22.50 Detroit............ 19.50 
ye 28.00 Rochester......... 26.00 
Syracuse .......... 26.00 Cleveland ......... 20.50 
Virginia com. points 26.00 Louisville.......... 


17.00 

Points reached via lake and rail 2c per 100 lbs 
less. 

FEED—Feed rates to eastern points are uni- 
formly le under flour rates quoted in foregoing 
table, being based on le less per 100 Ibs to the 
Mississippi river crossings. 

Inland rates on flour for export, Kan- 
sas City to ports named, are: 


 cccsnenees 25.50 Philadelphia ...... 24.50 
New York......... 25.50 Baltimore ......... 23.50 
Virginia ports..... 21.50 


Lake-and-rail rates to all save Virginia ports 2c 
per 100 Ibs less. 

Aug. 30, current rates on flour in sacks, 
lake-and- -rail, prompt shipment, via At- 
lantic ports, Kansas City to ports named, 
were as follows: 





Aberdeen..... . 36.50 Glasgow........... 30.50 
Amsterdam... 31.50 Hamburg.......... 33.50 
Antwerp .......... 30.50 Mctceredasepeae 34.75 
Belfast..... 38.50 Leith ...........-. 32.50 
Bremen 33.50 Liverpool.......... 28.50 
BrigtGh idsesce -- 31,50 London............ 31.50 
Christiania ....... 36.50 Manchester........ 32.50 
Copenhagen....... 36.50 Neweastle......... 36.50 

DURE kr tedesse> sx 38.50 Rotterdam........ 30.50 
DUNGOB vi. s<csesecs 36.50 Southampton...... 33.50 


On certain ports, lower rates may be had through 
Gulf ports. 

Rates apply only on carload minimum of 60,000 
lbs, unless capacity of car is less. 


8T. LOUIS 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, in cents 


per 100 lbs, from East St. Louis to foreign 
ports, lake and rail: 










Amsterdam... 23.50 Dundee............ 50 
Antwerp. 21.50 London... 50 
Belfast... . 25.50 Rotterdam .. 50 
Dublin... -. 26.00 Copenhagen 50 
Glasgow.... « BBO. BO ccc cvicccee 50 
Hamburg.. > eo eae 50 
Liverpool... .. 20.50 Christiania 50 
Aberdeen.......... 29.50 


Lake and rail rates on flour for export, 
in sacks, in cents per 100 lbs: 


New York . 14.50 Boston ............ 14.50 
Philadelphia . 13.50 Baltimore......... 12.50 
Newport News .... 14 


Domestic rates, lake and rail, on flour 
and feed products in sacks, in cents per 
100 Ibs: 





New York.. - 18. Seranton.......... *18.00 
Boston..... . 20. Baltimore pease 17.00 
Philadelphi Washington ... 17.00 
Pittsburg Detroit........4 -*10.50 
Buffalo Newport News....*17.00 
Albany Richmond, Va..... *17.00 
Syracuse Rochester ......... 17.00 
All Virginia com- Cleveland.......... *12.00 

mon points...... *17.00 Indianapolis ...... * 7.50 

*All-rail. 

DETROIT 


Freight rates on flour, in cents per 100 
ibs, are as follows from Detroit to the 
er named: 


Miscbevese 15.00 Boston.........-.- 17.00 

Philadelphia eimai 13.00 on a News. «++ 12.00 
ittsburg.......... WOR. cccsvcecsoees 

Portland .......... 17.00 Baltimore. iene ae 





Crop Year Receipts 


Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1908, to Aug. 28, 
1909, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels: 


1908-9 1907-8 
«++ 83,325,020 72,571,035 
- 49,464,863 43,503,268 
Totals ...... .-+0+++000+0++132,789,883 116,074,303 
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Visible Grain Supply 
The statement of the visible supply of 
grain in the United States is given be- 
low in bushels (hundreds omitted): 
















Aug. 28 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’rly 

See hate vache 628 59 1 ae 
Boston . 34 13 “— nswa’y 1 
Buffalo. . 164 102-29 8 2 
Chicago. 571 457 1,970 i icpecs 
Detroit .. - 202 107 159 24 1 
Duluth ...... vee 56 15 12 67 87 
Galveston ......... 398 BD: ‘gaves! 2e0ed  ceene 
Indianapolis .... .. 619 82 | TA ae 
Kansas City........ 1,513 166 erie 
Milwaukee ........ 113 33 26 1 9 
Minneapolis ....... 184 3 99 3 55 
New Orleans....... 377 | Je re 
New York ......... 412 78 «303 8 22 
POOF ca ceccsvecs 31 19 896 B eaey 
Philadelphia...... ar 57 R! - senles 
St. Louis 

DINED. 05. ccowcesse 
On ecanals.. 
On TAKOB.. ..scvseccs 

bi Pere 8,362 1,773 5,183 201 217 
Aug. 21, 1909 8,583 2,243 3,413 173 108 
Aug. 29, 1908.. .-16,297 1,955 3,325 261 839 
Aug. 31, 1907 49.550 3/895 1,993 384 452 
Sept. 1, 1906........ 30,053 2,088 6,792 ..... «se... 


Changes for the week: Decrease — Wheat. 221,- 
000 bus: corn, 470,000. Increase — Oats, 1,770,000 
bus; rye, 28,000; barley, 109,000. 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Wed Thur Fri Sat Mon Tues 
27 28 30 31 


25 26 
SED +: -- 95% 95 95% 947% 9374 9434 
Duluth. . .-» 984 954 9634 9534 9454 95% 
Chicago......... 9754 97% 994 98% 9754 98% 
St. Louis........ 975% 9752 9884 9752 9672 98% 
New York....... 107% 106% Wwi% 107%% 105% 106% 
Kansas City .... 2108 91 1% 9144 91 91% 
Winnipeg....... 95% 19544 19634 195% 94% 195% 
yet WHEAT 
Minneapolis *...101 99% 100% 9954 9774 98% 


Duluth*......... 101% 100% en 103% 9954 100% 





Chleaaol®,....cs< cose . 105% 
St. Louis— 

CS Geren 10234 103% 10234 102 10244 10244 

SaaS 106 102% 104% 104% 104% 104% 
Kansas City— 

Se 99% 99% 99 99 98 98% 

i.) eee 105 §=1047%4 101% 103% 103 103% 
Milwaukee*..... 105 104% 105% 105% 105 =104% 
Toledo--2 red. ..108 108 109% 108% 107% ses 
Winnipeg*...... i (3: visncwe 98 98 99 


peg* 
*No. 1 northern. tFresh arrivals. tOc stober. 


Minneapolis- Duluth Receipts 
Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth for the week ended Saturday were 
in bushels (hundreds omitted): —1y store— 





1909 1908 1907 1909 1908 

Minneapolis eee 1,082 2,172 693 184 616 
CN eccs ee ccccies 25 242 162 56. 211 
TRUE, cisnvceies 2,007 2,414 855 240 827 


Minneapolis Crop Year Receipts 


Total receipts of grain at Minneapolis 
from Sept. 1, 1908, to Aug. 30, 1909, were, 
with comparisons: 











1908-9-bus 1907-8-bus 
Spring wheat.............. 62,898,790 48,012,670 
Winter wheat.............. 9,954,300 cs 513,830 
MN osc cadkecstcvayeease 8,166,940 7,532 
Velvet chaff 3,715,050 
eis sranace sane 770,900 1,3 5.150 
(| ee 111,840 352,110 
ys, kd eee 85,617,820 74,735,910 
RM res ives cedcind wi geedens 5,644,480 4,967,950 
Waid asspaksrsviteeresuow 13,838,580 19,091,950 
on cahdetu thakeab> 20,540,690 20,496,660 
Mis cacnashiccoatayoessenne 1,456,030 2,019,600 
EE ee 7,991,130 11,486,150 
GN - BRIE iva jf qaesesne 135,488,730 132,798,220 


CURRENT MAILS 

E. O. Wright, manager Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie, Wis: Domestic 
flour trade is very dull, caused largely 
by the wide spread between old and new 
wheat prices. Buyers have been careful 
not to overload with old flour. Have 
made good sales in Wisconsin territory 
for September and October shipment. 
Eastern trade has displayed little inter- 
est in purchases of flour for forward 
shipment. To our knowledge, sales this 
year have not been as heavy as in 1908. 
Stocks of flour all over the country ap- 
pear to be very low and we feel much 
encouraged over the outlook on this 
crop. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Minneapolis: 
Trade was good last week. Milifeed is 
slow. It looks as though it might be hard 
to dispose of feed at anything like present 
prices, when mills are running full ca- 
pacity. The wheat crop around Moor- 
head was harvested in poor weather and 
there is a great deal of it damp, Around 
Graceville the crop is in good condition. 
We do not look fora very heavy move- 
ment; farmers are independent and will 
not rush wheat to market. 

Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co: Flour 
buyers last week displayed more con- 
fidence in values and bookings were 
quite liberal at good prices. Millfeed is 

uite active. Good inquiry for future 

elivery. Weather conditions were ideal 
last week for stacking and threshing. 
What little wheat has been marketed 
here has been in surprisingly good con- 
dition. Movement will be light, unless 
values work to dollar at country points. 
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THE WORLD'S CROP 


Rush’s Estimate of Wheat Shows that 
the Supply Will Fairly Equal the 
Demand—Markets Adjusting 
to Demand 


The world’s wheat markets have, dur- 
ing the past week, still been engaged in 
the process of settling down to the new 
season’s level of price, which appears to 
be 37s 6d(@40s per qr for English wheat; 
37s 6d for No.1 northern Manitoba for 
October-November shipment to London, 
and 38s for No.2 hard Kansas, August 
shipment to London. Russian wheats 
continue to be freely offered at 37s 6d@ 
40s per 492, c.i.f., which shows a decline 
of about 7s 6d per qr during the past five 
or six weeks, At the present moment 
the harvest in this country, in Germany 
and in the north of France, is in full 
swing, and is, of course, subject to 
weather influences. 

After a fortnight of fine, dry, hot 
weather, we have now broken conditions 
again, which cause an immediate return 
of firmness. Millers are clearly badly in 
want of the new wheat and the slightest 
check to its supply causes an immediate 
stiffening in the price. In a general way, 
however, it may be said that enough of 
the European harvests is secured to per- 
mit of liberal supplies during the autumn 
months; on all sides we hear of the anxi- 
ety to sell new wheat in order to realize 
the comparatively high prices obtain- 
able. New English wheat is selling in 
some of our southern country markets at 
3638s per qr, where 46@48s was obtain- 
able for old wheat a month ago. In Ger- 
many not much new wheat is yet obtain- 
able, the harvest being a late one, but 
farmers are pressing the sale for Septem- 
ber or October delivery at prices quite 
below the level abroad, which means 
that, although Germany may be a bigger 
importer than ever during the coming 
season, home-grown wheat will fill the 
bill to an unusual extent during the first 
few months of the season. 

The dearest wheat market in Europe 
continues to be Budapest, where, owing 
to the deficient harvest this year, home- 
grown wheat is exceedingly scarce so 
far, and obtains up to 51s 6d per 480 Ibs, 
while the price for next April delivery is 
as high as 49s 6d per 480 Ibs. 

Austria-Hungary fora good many years 
past has been self-supporting in the mat- 
ter of wheat or flour, even exporting a 
fair quantity in some seasons, but in the 
coming season it is estimated by Hun- 
garian authorities that anything between 
500,000 and 1,000,000 tons may have to be 
imported. Already over 100,000 tons of 
Roumanian new wheat for August ship- 
ment has been bought. This abnormal 
position in Hungary may easily have an 
important influence upon Russian and 
Danubian supplies by and by. 

I have now fairly completed my prelim- 
inary estimate of the world’s wheat pro- 
duction this season. The particulars 
will be sent next week, but in the mean- 
while I may say that the total is 423 mil- 
lion quarters, and that it compares as 
follows with the corrected returns of the 
six previous years, in quarters, hundreds 
omitted: 

THE WORLD'S WHEAT CROP 


Non- 
European European Total 


qa ars ars 
MS kweaneceensecee 225,000 198,000 423,000 
PR eeie ny ao.cen siersa’e 217,790 180,100 397,890 
SNC isisisesinehes 211,400 184,000 395,400 
Sn rakihevecatar 160s 231,430 200,500 431,930 
Maer outh chs Ochs 0s eek 232,660 182,900 414,660 
ass sans kisedeerece 223,050 169,000 392,000 
BR sibcasnes bike csacake 232,370 172,000 404,370 


I may explain that the American crop 
is estimated at 710 million bushels, 
against 665 millions last year; the Cana- 
dian crop at 132 millions, against 126 
millions; the Russian crop at 600 mill- 
ions, against 568 millions; the Austro- 
Hungarian crop at 188 millions, against 
226 millions; the next Argentine crop at 
160 millions, the same as last year, al- 
though the area sown must be consider- 
ably smaller; and the Indian crop at 280 
millions, like last year. It will be un- 
derstood that these two latter crop esti- 
mates are quite arbitrary ones. 

The result, at any rate, is that there 
seems a probability that the world’s 
production this season will be about 
equal to the world’s normal consump- 
tion, after two years of deficiency. This 
view would be shattered, of course, if the 
Argentine, Australasian or Indian crop 
were to fail, but in the meantime there 
was clearly justification for a lower lev- 
el of prices, compared with the univer- 
sally high level of the past six months. 

It is difficult to estimate the probable 
requirements of European importing 
countries during the coming season, but 
the ‘'possibilities’’ are as follows: 





Qrs 

AOA «5 5 id knee 06s 6 pee che cont 26,000,000 
EE Ss. nas cok vannbing oeoweae 10,000,000 
Belgium and Holland .-. 8,000,000 
PG ice canescvece 2,000,000 
1 RE ae 4,000.000 
Austria-Hungary 3,000,000 
Other countries.... 6,000,000 

RS ere ror eee eee 59,000,000 
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Actual imports 1908-9 
Actual imports 1907-8 
Actual imports 1906-7 . 
Actual imports 1905-6..........20..0000- 63,000,000 

Itis hardly necessary to add that the 
small imports in the past two seasons 
have been quite insufficient for Euro- 
pean requirements, which were only pos- 
sible to meet by drawing very largely 
upon reserve stocks every where. 


London, Aug. 18. JAMES W. RUSH. 








Kentucky 


Uncertainty in prices again operated 
last week to keep the buyers from taking 
hold of the flour output. The days that 
should be the most satisfactory from a 
milling standpoint continue to be rather 
inactive owing tothe price status. While 
the jobbers made fair-sized purchases 
and the output of the mills did not accu- 
mulate, there was not that snap to the 
buying which ought to prevail at this 
stage of the season. Some orders came 
to the Louisville mills from southeastern 
territory, but the general volume was 
unsatisfactory. 

Mills continue to quote on a basis of 
$5.40 for family patents in car lot quanti- 
ties f.o.b. Louisville, with wood 25c high- 
er. The movement of wheat was heavy 
and there was some picking up in the 
quality. Millers paid around $1.03 for the 
best grades and avoided inferior quality 
as far as possible. In this connection a 
movement has started among Kentucky 
millers to bring about a cleaning of new 
wheat before buying. It is argued that 
all the uncertainty and dissatisfaction 
connected with wheat buying could be 
removed by the miller simply cleaning 
the wheat first and then knowing just 
what he is buying. Feed was in poor de- 
mand last week and prices were not 
steady, though there was no decline in 
the quotation. Some of the reports by 
the interior mills on trade were as fol- 
lows: 

Trade on flour and meal only fair; teed 
slow. Farmers offering wheat more free- 
ly....We believe that wheat has now 
touched bottom and flour prices should 
hold up hereafter. Dull this week....Our 
trade is not satisfactory and we are get- 
ting poor quality of wheat. Believe flour 
will sell higher shortly. 


THE WEEK’S MOVEMENT 








a ——1908—— 
Recpts Shipmts Recpts Shipmts 
Wheat, bus.....318,274 5,800 197,318 6,524 
Corn, bus.. 97,318 75,420 131,318 174,200 
Oats, bus.. 48,370 41,230 36,318 24,280 
Flour, bbls..... 3,700 28,318 1,104 46,418 


I. M. HARCOURT. 

Louisville, Aug 30. 

New Orleans 

The flour trade was far from active this 
week. Mills followed the option, and 
Kansas quotations for patents were held 
as high as $5.15 on Friday, but on to- 
day’s close show but slight change from 
last week, and, ifanything, have a weak- 
er undertone. In fact,some mills were 
offering patents freely at $5, basis cotton, 
September shipment. 

The Northwest was a good offerer for 
September shipment and prices were as 
low as $5 for patents in cottons. A few 
small sales were made on this basis for 
first half of September shipment. 

Soft winter wheat flours continue in 
fair demand, and prices show off 5@10c 
per bbl. Mills were offering more freely 
and held patents at $5.25/@5.35, basis cot- 
ton, immediate shipment, with some 
country mills cutting these values 5c per 
bbi. ; 

Local prices had a weak undertone and 
are down 5dc per bb! from last week. 
Stocks on hand are smal! but ample for 
requirements. Quotations follow, basis 
98-lb cottons or 140-lb jute bags: 


Hard spring Hard w'ter Soft w’ter 


Patents...... { $5.90@6.00 $6.00@6 0E* $5.50@6.65T 
ees 5.15@5.25t ....@.... 
Straights....{ 5.70@5.80 5.70@5.80* ...@.... 
4.80@5.00t 5.00@5.10t 
Clears....... Not w'ted 4.45@4.50* ....@.... 
REF Ay 4.25@4.35t Not w’ted 
* Old. +t New. 


Millfeed is up 1@3c per 100 Ibs, and the 
best price made on to-day’s close was 
$1.05 for hard wheat bran, immediate 
shipment. Illinois and Missouri mills 
were quoting at $1.08. Trade was rather 
dull, and stocks on hand ample for re- 
quirements. Local prices follow, basis 
100-lb bags: soft winter wheat bran, $1.10 
@1.12; hard winter wheat bran, $1.08@ 
1.10; shorts, $1.16@1.18. 

Oats declined 1c per bu from last week, 
and No. 2 mixed can now be had at 38@ 
39%c per bu, immediate shipment; No. 2 
white are held at 2c above this price. 
Trade was very dull. 

Wheat was offered freely at $1.07@1.08, 
with no movement. Receipts were lib- 
eral, more so than for several years. 

Cottonseed products show no material 
change from last week. Prices continue 
to hold their own with offerings light. 

uotations: prime cottonsee cake, 


.25(@28.75, per ton of 2,240 lbs; prime 


cottonseed meal, $29@29.50, per ton of 
2,240 Ibs. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 
Dublin, 24,000 bus wheat; Hamburg, 48,- 
000 bus wheat and 4,050 sacks husk meal; 
Rotterdam, 6,149 sacks flour; Havana, 
1,450 sacks flour and 24,000 bus corn. 

Stocks in local elevators on Aug. 28 
amounted to 377,000 bus wheat and 81,000 
bus corn. 

H. T. LAWLER, JR. 

New Orleans, Aug. 28. F 





MINNEAPOLIS AND 
THE NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 532.) 


‘rhe approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are sell- 
ing millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$22(@23 for bran in 100-Ib sacks; $23@24 
for shorts, and $25@26 for flour mid- 
dlings. 

Shipments of millfeed from Minneapo- 
lis for eleven months of the crop year, 
Sept. 1, 1908, to July 31, 1909, were 416,- 
220 tons, or 72,315 more than in 1907-8; 
72,765 more than in 1906-7 and 15,760 more 
than in 1905-6. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


John E, Payne, president of the An- 
cbor Line, Philadelphia, was in Minne- 
apolis on Friday. 

Forty-nine ‘toutside mills’’ last week 
shipped 1,215 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 2,400 in 1908. 

W. M. Daniel, general agent of the 
Illinois Central railroad in Havana, 
Cuba, is in Minneapolis, to remain a few 
days. 

T. O. Nervig, southwestern freight 
agent for the Atlantic Transport Co. at 
St. Louis, Mo., was in Minneapolis last 
week. 

Foreign shipments of flour have shown 
a heavy increase in the last four weeks. 
However, they were formerly almost 
nothing. 

The National Conservation Congress, 
in session at Seattle, Wash., elected 
Bernard N. Baker, of Baltimore, presi- 
dent, Mr. Baker was formerly president 
of the Atlantic Transport Line, and has 
many friends among millers. 

Charles R. Lewis, northwestern agent 
of the Kanawha Dispatch and Big Four 
road, has been appointed general agent 
of the Big Four at Indianapolis. The 
change is in the nature of a substantial 
promotion for Mr. Lewis. 8S. A. Town- 
send, of Indianapolis, succeeds Mr. Lew- 
is at Minneapolis, where the Chesapeake 
& Ohio interests figure prominently in 
the agency. Mr. Townsend isan experi- 
enced railroad man. 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour quoted by 
agents from Minneapolis in cents per 100 
lbs, Sept. 1, were for prompt shipment 
(14 days): To London, 28.50; Liverpool, 
25.50; Glasgow, 27.50; Amsterdam, 28.50; 
Rotterdam, 27.50; Bristol, 27.50; Leith, 
28.50; Copenhagen, 33.50; Christiania, 
33.50; Hamburg, 29.50; Hull, 32.16; New- 
castle, 33.50; Bremen, 28.50; Dublin, 
31.00; Belfast, 30.50; Dundee, 33.50; Aber- 
deen, 33.50; Manchester, 29.50; South- 
ampton, 29.50; Antwerp, 26.50; Baltic 
basis, 32.50. 


SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT 


A few cars of spot southwestern wheat 
sold in Minneapolis at 93@96c. Nothing 
doing in this wheat to arrive. Buyers 
are bidding 94@96c, while sellers ask 
about $1. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn is only in fair demand in Minne- 
apolis. Receipts are increasing. No. 3 
yellow is held at around 65%@66c. Oats 
receipts are good and No. 3 whites sell 
freely at about 2@2%c under the Chica- 
go September. Feed barley, is in good 
demand but malting grades are quiet. 
Range to-day (Aug. 31) was 38@56c. Rye 
sells readily at 62@65c. This is a de- 
cline of about 4c in rye for the week. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


The export linseed oil] cake market is 
quiet. Importers are willing to buy, but 
offerings are curtailed by the scarcity of 
seed. Sales were made during the week 
on the basis of $29 per ton,in bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, prompt shipment. This is 
equal to $29.50 per ton insacks. Bids 
have been received on cake for October- 
November shipment at $28, but crushers 
are not willing to sel] until they see how 
tbe new seed crop turns out. 

Linseed oil meal for prompt shipment 
is quoted at $30 per ton f.o.b. Minneapo- 
lis in car lots. 

Raw vilis quoted at 47c per gal f.o.b. 
Minneapolis in car lots. 

Receipts of flaxseed are increasing 
and the Minneapolis oil mills will soon 
be starting. Three mills are now operat- 
ing only part capacity. 

Shipments of linseed oil cake from 
Minneapolis during July were 8,474,000 
lbs, against 23,755,000 in 1908. 
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Coopers’ Chips 
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For the week ended Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by four Min. 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; heading, 2; wire hoops, 1; total, 7, 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills oj 
21,550 bbis for the week ended Saturday 
represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 71,000 patent hoops, 50,000 hick- 
ory hoops and 52,000 wire hoops. 

Minneapolis barrel sales last week in- 
creased 4,000. The larger flour output 
was the cause of the gain. ‘I'he sales 
were materially smaller than in preced- 
ing years. The make of barrels did not 
quite equal the sales. Minneapolis and 
outside mills are now running sironger 
and this should help the barrel trade, 

The sales and make of flour barrels by four Minne- 
apolis shops for the weeks ended on the dates given 








below were: Sales -—~ Make 

1909 1908 1907 1906 1909 
Aug. 28....... *22,900 27,655 44,350 44.055 22,495 
Aug. 21...... -17,970 14,340 30,245 64.005 21,115 
Aug. 14. ...... 24,330 13,290 23,295 37,7.) 25,770 
By Sere 18,700 19,160 53,860 33,9) 17,500 
July 31....... 16,015 20,585 33,975 30,625 26,565 
July M....... 11,605 31,180 34,155 41.1:5 14,945 
July 17....... 22,045 31,590 25,205 33,725 26.970 
July 10....... 14,560 19,465 21.725 28,40) 21,060 
ee a ee ee 16,920 20,425 19,200 22,620 27,115 


*These figures include 2,700 half barrels. two half 
barrels being counted as one barrel. 

Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment, f.o.b. cars, Min- 
neapolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M.............. $.....@10.50 
Basswood heading, set............... 6%4@7e 
We OG is ws5.ve coctevcccsocs 16.00@10.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft......cccccccccees 9.50@10.00 
Birch and maple staves, M........... 9.50@10.00 
TROGR GUNVON; Bh a5 5 codes cdievesecccsee ..@10.0 
Eiickory heope, M osc svcccccctveceses 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M............. 0@ 40 
Head linings, small lots,carload, M... 10@ 50 
Wire hoops—No. 11, 56 inch, per M.. ..@ 6.13 
Wire hoops—No. 11, 63 inch, per M.. @ 6.86 
Wire hoops—No. 8, 62inch........... @ 9.00 
Wire hoops—No. 8, 624% and 63in.... @ 9.12 


Wire hoops—No. 8, 71% inch........ . +. @10.28 

New York correspondence: Second- 
hand barrel dealers are finding it excep- 
tionally hard to secure enough barrels 
to meet the demand. So much t‘lour is 
being shipped in sacks now that the 
number of barrels coming in is insuffi- 
cient for the needs of this market. An- 
other reason perhaps is the moving of 
the potato crop, which is now almost 
over. Prevailing prices are 30@32c for 
recoopered barrels. 


Special reports to the Northwestern 
Miller, from northwestern shops out 
side of Minneapolis, as to the use of flour 
barrels, are as follows: 





No. -—Barrels— No. 198 
shops. sold made shops sold 
Ming. BE 6.0 cigsxen 8 6,490 3.845 7 4,970 
Be Thsik e cdecevse 6 3,935 2,750 7 
Aue, Bisse. eves. 6 2,980 4,515 
Oy ares oe 7 5,455 5,385 
PE ORs cs aie cesta 6 8,460 8,935 
July 24 8 7,190 6,250 
July 17. 5 5,145 6,545 
July 10 5 4,605 4,965 6 5,630 
July 3. 6 5,690 5,510 x 9,799 
June 26 6 5,615 6,130 7 ~— 8,050 
June 19...... 8 7,775 8,490 1,699 


Following are the points reporting: New Ulm, 
Mankato, Shakopee, Winona. Faribault, vd Wing, 
Sleepy Eye and Hastings, Minn 





The same shops unloaded the following stock: 
heading, 1 car: elm staves, 2. 
Flaxseed 
ended 


Receipts of flaxseed for week 
Saturday and stocks in store, at Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, are shown below I 
bushels (hundreds omitted): 


—Receipts— —! store— 

1909 1908 9 1908 

Minneapolis.............. 30 32 1 . 
DRO 63.4 cone cactixaxe 6 25 10 * 
WDabOIe  SocucksccceXnece 36 57 1 44 


Daily closing prices per bushe! of. flax 





seed in Minneapolis, Chicago and Du- 
luth: —Mpls— ——Duluth—— Cheo 
Spot Toarr Spot Sept 0 Spot 
Aug. 25.... 1.45% 1.39% 1.43 1.8744 1.5114 148 
‘Aug. 26... 1.4594 1.38% 145 137. 1:5 14 
Aug. 27.... 1 4394 1.39% 1.48 1.3734 1.8!'4 14 
Aug. 28.... 1.4334 1.39% 1.48 1.37% 1.:'1'4 18 
Aug. 30.... 1.40 1.87) 1.45 = 1.8734 1:4 14 
Aug. 31.... 1.3934 1.8734 1.48 1.37% 1 1.48 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ended 
Saturday, the receipts of wheat by cars 


were as follows, with comparisons: 
Aug. 29 Aug. 3! 

Aug. 28 Aug.21 = 18 * 
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THE MASTER BAKERS’ CONVENTION 


The following were among the notable 
papers read at the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, held 
last week at Minneapolis: 


Address of the President 


President Simon Hubig in his annual 
address, said: : 

The founders of the National Associa- 
tion builded wiser than they knew or 
thought when they organized the associ- 
ation, by making it an individual repre- 
sentation instead of a representative one. 
This individual representation by the 
baker himself is and has been the strong 
undercurrent which drew the baker on 
towards the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, and which carried the asso- 
ciation along the channels of progress to 
success. This should never be changed 
because the baker can best be served 
by representing himself. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The annual convention should be for the 
baker, and it certainly is the forum, 
where he can speak his mind and declare 
his thoughts for the benefit of himself 
and of the bakers in general. Here is 
where he is king. 

Here he can give out the knowledge of 
his profession to his fellow member 
who is jess successful, and who is strug- 
gling to gain a foothold. The success of 
this association is the sum of the suc- 
cesses of the bakers comprising the as- 
sociation. 

THE YEAR 

A review of the work of the year just 
past reveals a healthful growth of our as- 
sociation, a broader spirit of sympathy 
and friendship among the bakers, an in- 
creased perception of the duty and help- 
fulness one to another and a keener and 
broader appreciation by all the bakers 
of their duty to the uplift of the baking 
industry. 

REPORTS 

The reports of your executive commit- 
tee, treasurer and secretary will show a 
most satisfactory financia! and physical 
condition, and while the membership of 
the association remains about the same 
as heretofore, we are gratified to see the 
great interest now awakened among the 
bakers every where. 


ORGANIZED STRENGTH 


Another gratifying element of educa- 
tional strength in the work of our asso- 
ciation has developed in the many local 
and state associations which have been 
organized during the year with a very 
healthy and ever growing membership. 
The Bakers’ Institute at Milwaukee was 
the outcome of the indefatigable work of 
the Wisconsin State Association. Mr. 
Kremer, of the Wisconsin association, 
deserves a great deal of the credit of 
bringing about and-making possible this 
great educational feature. We do not 
realize our strength nor dream of the 
Possibilities for good that are within our 
grasp for the future of the baking indus- 
ry. 

There are in the United States and 
Canada about 28,000 bakers. When you 
take in consideration the small number 
who are members of the National Associ- 
ation, it is at once apparent that our 
growth is assured and cannot fail to ma- 
terialize, ii we but make the effort. 


DUTIES OF MEMBERS 


No one will question that the value of 
a member who merely pays his dues and 
attends the convention each year, with- 
out in any way co-operating with the 
officers or executive committee, is very 
little indeed, 

The member who is content to accept 
conditions as he finds them, taking what 
comes without question, or the one who 
Yolces his sentiments by growling and 
finding fault with the administration, is 
° Infinitely less value to the association 
than the member who is always vitally 
eneerested in helping to improve our sys- 
em and mode of conducting the work 
and affairs of the association. No one is 
oolish enough to contend that our asso- 
sation is perfect. There are many 

ings that can be improved upon, and 
which must be improved. 
ee baker who refuses to become a 
ap ber of the National Association after 
eth and appreciating the vast good 
{ omplished for him individually and 
or the baking industry generally, in- 
. of strengthening the organization, 
M4 akens it. To makea success and final- 
4 sain and accomplish the purpose of 
- © National Association, we must co- 
ain as bakers and show our interest 
ne Willingness by giving the officers 
adh. xecutive committee a hearing and 
a. them, by joining the association 
i. _prompely paying the dues. Much 
tot een done, much more is to be done, 
th TEsase the conditions under which 

© baker does business. What does it 


avail a baker who knows of a better 
method to make his product, and refuses 


to give it to those who are working and 
co-operating with him? 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Your president has during the year 
made many visits to various state asso- 
ciations. Every invitation received dur- 
ing the year was accepted and fulfilled, 
only disappointing those whose dates 
clashed. There is no doubt that the in- 
terest taken by your president in the 
work of the state associations during the 
past year has been and will be felt in the 
increased interest and membership of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers in the future. I would recommend 
that each succeeding president do like- 
wise. 

HOME-MADE BREAD 

A duty which each member owes to 
himself and to the association is that he 
should never be guilty of branding or 
labeling or selling his bread as ‘thome- 
made.’’ Surely no greater mistake could 
be made by the baker than to advertise 
his bread as ‘‘home-made.”’ By doing this 
he admits the superiority of the home- 
baked loaf and tacitly confesses that his 
product is an imitation. 

On behalf of the National Association I 
appeal to every baker who has the good 
of the baking industry at heart to assist 
in the elimination of advertising bakers’ 
bread as ‘thome-made.’”’ Our object and 
purpose is to be the bakers of all the 
bread consumed. This can be accom- 
plished in the near future. But it will 
be retarded if the bakers insist on using 
the word ‘thome-made.”’ This is so in- 
consistent that the housewife, who is 
prejudiced against bakers’ bread, points 
out the fact of the baker’s own admis- 
sion that he is trying to get trade under 
false pretenses. Surely no baker would 
care to be accused of doing this. 

The housewife is only too willing to 
give up this last of the home arts if the 
baker presents the best and most health- 
ful product, and convinces her of this 
fact. This he can do by never in the 
future mentioning or advertising home- 
made bread, or home-made baked prod- 
ucts. I wouJd recommend that this be 
strictly adhered to, and made one of the 
rules of membership. 


CLOTHING OF BAKERS 


A clean appearance in the employees 
of a bakery will do much to wipe out the 
prejudice of the bread consumer who 
refuses to eat bakers’ bread. We know 
that the average operative baker is 
clean and painstaking in this respect. 
However, the clean and spotless condi- 
tion of the bake-shop employee can best 
be maintained by the employer provid- 
ing the operative with suitable white 
clothing, and also laundering it. The 
cost of this innovation will be small for 
each employing baker, and will pay back 
a hundred-fold the investment. The ef- 
fect that this will have on the operatives 
will bring about a desire to live and 
work % 3 to the standard of their appear- 
ance. would recommend that every 
master baker pledge himself to put this 
into execution at once upon his return 
home. 

WRAPPED BREAD 

The wrapping of bread was much dis- 
cussed in the meetings of the various 
state associations during the year. It is 
as yeta much disputed question whether 
or not this is the best way for the baker 
to offer his bread to the consumer. The 
cost of wrapping bread should not enter 
into the discussion at all. The vital 
point is, if the consumer demands 
wrapped bread, the baker must give it 
to him that way. It is the belief of all 
medical men and health officials, that for 
sanitary reasons, this will be demanded 
in the future. Then why not do it before 
being compelled to by law? 


RECIPROCAL INSURANCE 


Your president being on the advisory 
board uf the reviprocal ergy: by points 
with pride to the outcome of the propo- 
sition to bakers to obtain fire insurance 
at regular premiums, with dividend re- 
turns at the end of each year and a posi- 
tive guarantee of no extra assessment. 
Every baker should avail himself of this 
opportunity, made possible by ex-Presi- 
dent Smith, and fostered and carried out 
so successfully by the executive commit- 
tee under the guiding hand of Bruce 
Dodson, manager of the exchange. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 


To impress the press of the country of 
the importance of the baking industry, 
every baker should place himself on rec- 
ord with his local newspaper by giving 
it all facts and impressing it with the 
idea that he is a factor to be considered 
when matters are published pertaining 
to baking. 

President Hubig stated that the prop- 
osition to have an exposition in con- 
nection with the Minneapolis convention 
was found undesirable because of the 


length of the programme of the conven- 
tion proper. 
BAKE-SHOP INSPECTION LAWS 

The National Association has always fa- 
vored the strict enforcement of all bake- 
shop inspection laws and should now go 
on record as favoring a pledge from 
every baker at this convention to try 
and live up to and assist in the enforce- 
ment of the law by the bake-shop in- 
spector of his state. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


The executive committee has by letter 
from your president to the proper author- 
ities signified its willingness to supporta 
federal weight and measure law. I would 
recommend that this convention go on 
record as favoring and pledging its sup- 
port in this respect. 


FREE SUGAR 


We have sent petition after petition to 
our congresssmen and senators urging 
them to vote for free sugar. A slight re- 
duction only was made in the new tarilf 
law. We should continue to demand the 
entire abolishment of the tariff on sugar. 


EXPRESS CHARGES 


The express charges on shipments of 
bread has been given some attention 
during the year by your president and 
secretary and was discussed by your ex- 
ecutive committee during its sessions. 
The decision and ruling in the Washing- 
ton case showed that the accused express 
company was really not overcharging 
the baker in the carriage of his bread, 
but was not even charging the maximum 
rate allowed them by interstate com- 
merce law. 

Through this finding we determined, 
after your president had consulted with 
ex-President Leary, that we had as yet 
no specific case upon which to prefer 
charges against the express companies. 

Your president petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by letter 
for relief. The Commission replied that 
the proper procedure was to file charges 
fora hearing. Having nothing definite 
to stand on, and realizing the large ex- 
penditure of money needed, we could not, 
in justice to the association, proceed 
under the circumstances. 

The issuance of the. new classification 
on the return of empty bread baskets, 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which became effective Aug. 1, 
was the last straw, as far as the ship- 
ment of bread by the baker was con- 
cerned. Your president immediately 
arranged for a meeting of the executive 
committee, but upon appeal from various 
state associations and individual mem- 
bers, I arranged fora meeting in New 
York with the joint traffic managers. 
The meeting was held July 28. 

Louis J. Kolb, George Ward, Charles 
Corby, H. B. Leary, George F. Clarke, 
Charles E. Abbott, Secretary Whitecar, 
Vice-President Dexter and your presi- 
dent, were present. That we made a 
strong impression by our protest, and 
by our showing of a complete abolisb- 
ment of the shipping of bread, witha 
consequent loss of business to both the 
express companies and the bakers, there 
is no doubt. However, there was no de- 
cision rendered or action taken by the 
express companies’ representatives, fur- 
ther than that they would report the 
facts. Your president appointed Messrs. 
Ward, Kolb, Corby and Leary a commit- 
tee to take up the matter with our attor- 
ney. Another meeting with the joint 
traffic managers at New York was ar- 
ranged for on Aug. 20. 


DUTY ON WHEAT 


While the recent agitation in the wheat 
markets, and consequently flour, was at 
its height, a meeting of business men, 
including the president of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, cracker manu- 
facturers, wholesale and retail grocers, 
wholesale and retail bakers, and others, 
was held in Boston. it was organized 
witb our past president, Frank R. Shep- 
hard, as chairman. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring a 
maximum duty of 10c per buon wheat, 
believing that this would be ample to 
protect the farmer and still operate to 
aid the bakers and all consumers in the 
event of short crops or speculative cor- 
ners. 

A committee was organized, represent- 
ing the various interests, as the business 
men’s committee on reduction of wheat 
tariff, with Mr. Shephard as chairman. 
An immense amount of work was done 
and petitions circulated which were 
largely signed and sent to senators and 
congressmen. 

However, the only result obtained was 
the keeping of the duty on wheat at 25c, 
instead of baving it increased to 30c, as 
provided in the Aldrich bill. 

Your president would recommend that 
the association still demand persistently 
a reduction in the tariff on wheat to not 
over 10c a bu. 


HIGHER QUALITY LOAF AND PRICE 


H. B. Leary offered a suggestion at our 
executive committee meeting in Minne- 
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apolis in July, as to the future prices of 
bread, owing to the high prices of flour 
prevailing at that time. This was dis- 
cussed for many hours. 

The president, to continue the discus- 
sion, called a meeting at midnight after 
returning from our visit to the mill of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. W. M. 
Regan, H. S. Helm, Messrs. Meek, 
Schulze, Clarke, Woltarth, Bryce, Leary 
and your president were present. 

At this meeting, which lasted until 2 
a. m., it was finally agreed that the plan 
was good as suggested when licked into 
shape, and besides was most opportune. 
That it would, if adopted, bring about 
the much desired result (on a justifiable 
basis for all) of a more acceptable quali- 
ty of loaf for the consumer, with a living 
profit in the future for the baker. We 
again took up the matter later in the 
day with John J. Regan, of Regan Bros., 
who also made some valuable sugges- 
tions, which we embodied in our plan 
and which the secretary will present to 
you during this meeting. 


THE BAKER AND THE MILLER 


Your president had an address on this 
subject at a recent meeting of the oper- 
ative millers,in which he showed the 
indestructible link binding the miller 
and the baker together. 

Your president pointed to a way in 
which the miller could and would in the 
future educate the baker as_ to the value 
and best use to which his flour could be 
put. The good work of the miller would 
be far-reaching and would bring about 
a technical training of the baker in surer 
and quicker methods, besides insuring 
greater uniformity in his product. 

This, the twelfth annual convention, 
will be the means of welding the mem- 
bers into a closer and more friendly 
brotherhood of bakers and allied trades, 
from the intermingling of which we hope 
and know will spring nothing but good 
and profit for all. 

The previous conventions have all 
been productive of much good for the 
members, who need only look back to 
see what a primitive and pitiful condi- 
tion the bakers were in when the Nation- 
al Association of Master Bakers was first 
organized. Each year the efforts of the 
association are making the baker and 
his profession and the entire baking in- 
dustry one of the business propositions 
upon which the eyes and minds of the 
entire business world is centered. 

The baker who is wide awake to his 
opportunities and the possibilities, need 
not fear attack and encroachment of oth- 
ers. The wresting the baking business 
from the practical baker will occur in 
the near future, and the baker had best 
prepare to meet this condition, and be 
equal to the emergency. The baker can- 
not find a better school to fit him for the 
future than the conventions of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers. 


Success in Bread-making 


Frank W. Emmons, chemist for Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., said: 

I think this title is somewhat mislead- 
ing, as I am not going to tell you how to 
make bread, but I may say some things 
that may be new to you. 

I will first take up the question of flour 
storage. The proper storage of flour does 
not receive the recognition that it should. 
Flour should be kept in a dry, well ven- 
tilated room. The temperature should 
be about 70 to 75 degrees, and the flour 
should be piled so as to allow a free cir- 
culation of pure air to every sack. 


SEASONED FLOUR 


Every baker wants well seasoned flour, 
and the better storage facilities he has, 
the better his flour will be when itis 
ready for the trough. Many think that 
time is the only factor necessary in the 
proper aging of flour; that it can be kept 
in acold, damp cellar and brought up 
and placed beside the oven to warm for 
two or three days before using, and give 
good results. 

I have seen actual cases of this done, 
where the temperature of the flour in the 
center of the sack had not raised overa 
degree or two in standing two days 
against the side of the oven. The flour 
at the edge of the sack was very warm, 
while the flour in the center had become 
only a degree or two warmer. 

Putting flour in a cold, damp cellar is 
like putting meat in cold storage. The 
aging process is checked by the coJd, and 
the flour remains the same as it was 
when put ip the cold warebouse, and no 
aging takes place. The flouris uneven, 
the outer portion being slightly aged. 

Flour should never be put in the mixer 
without being aerated and sifted. This 
aerating frees every particle, so that in 
mixing, the water can come in contact 
with each particle of flour. The dough 
not only mixes much more easily, but a 
much more uniform dough is received. 
The dough will take more water. The 
aging effect of the aerating and sifting is 
equivalent to two weeks favorable stor- 
age. 
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AGING OF FLOUR 


When flour ages properly, there isa 
slight loss of moisture, which is utilized 
in two ways: 

1. Part is absorbed by the air, and 

2. Part is used by the gluten in the ag- 
ing process. 

When water is added in mixing the 
dough, the loss in moisture is more than 
made up by the excess water it will ab- 
sorb. Asan example: I placed a fresb- 
ly ground 140-lb sack of flour under fa- 
vorable aging conditions; the moisture 
was 12 per cent; the absorption 63 per 
cent. 

After 60 days, the moisture was again 
determined and found to be 11 per cent— 
a loss of 1 per cent or 1.4 Ibs in weight. 
The absorption was 70 per cent, howev- 
er, a gain of 7 per cent absorption, ora 
gain of 7.2 lbs in weigbt of dough over 
the original weight. 

The increase of absorption is not the 
only way in which the baking value has 
been increased. The gluten is much 
more elastic and handles much better. 
The flour has a whiter color, and makes 
better bread, as all bakers know. 


MIXING FLOUR FROM DIFFERENT MILLS 


Many bakers think they obtain a more 
uniform and better blend by mixing flour 
from several mills; that when one is 
poor, the others are usually good and 
help it along. Every mill has its own 
system of bolting flour, so that they have 
the small particles of flour of a certain 
uniform size. The sizes from various 
mills will differ; consequently, if these 
flours are blended, there will be flour 
particles of varying sizes. 

When these are mixed in the dough, 
the smaller particles take up the water 
first, and much faster than the coarser 
particles, and fermentation begins im- 
mediately. ‘The larger particles require 
a longer time to take up the water, and, 
therefore, the fermenting dough is not 
uniform—the dough from the larger par- 
ticles being behind the dough from the 
smaller particles. This makes a ‘‘uni- 
form” dough, with parts of the dough 
young and the remainder older. This al- 
so accounts for some of the streaked 
bread. 


YEAST 


It is better to use a little more yeast 
than is necessary, rather than too little. 
Northwestern flours require more yeast 
than other flours, on account of the large 
amount of gluten and the longer time re- 
quired to ferment the dough to the prop- 
er stage. 

The keeping qualities of yeast is the 
ban to the baker. Yeast is very easily 
affected by weather conditions, if it is 
not kept at the right temperature before 
using. 

If the temperature is freezing, the 
yeast is aifected. If, inthe summer time, 
the yeast becomes too warm, it is also 
affected. So there is often a liability of 
having the yeast out of condition. 

The yeast manufacturers try to over- 
come this, and use great care in getting 
it to the consumer in condition. The 
yeast plant is a very delicate organism, 
and requires great care in handling. 
Flour, on the other hand, can be kept at 
any ordinary temperature which it may 
meet, and if at the right temperature at 
the time of mixing the dough, will give 
good results. 

Yeast gets out of condition in two 
ways: 

1. The yeast cell, when the tempera- 
ture is right for development, forms what 
is called spores. If there is no food for 
the yeast cells, it begins to absorb itself; 
you may call it self-starvation or a para- 
sitic action, thus reducing its vitality. 

2. By the development of the foreign 
protein splitting and acid ferments, thus 
making the action of the yeast weaker. 


SUGAR 


Sugar is used in bread-making for two 
purposes: to give the yeast an easy meth- 
od of obtaining its food, and also to fla- 
vor the bread. 

In making bread with no sugar, the 
yeast has to change the starch of the 
flour first to sugar, to give the yeast food. 
This makes the fermenting period long- 
er, and robs the yeast of its vitality, by 
making it prepare its own food from the 
starch. 

The loaf with no sugar is smaller than 
the loaf with the normal amount of sug- 
ar, because the yeast had not the energy 
to carry the loaf to the size of the nor- 
mal loaf. The loaf with the excess of 
sugar, does not give as good results as 
the normal loaf, because of the concen- 
tration of the liquid caused by the sug- 
ar. This also retards the action of the 
yeast and probably has a softening effect 
on the gluten. 

One and one-half to 2 per cent sugar 
seems to give the most satisfactory re- 
sults. This is 3 to 4]bs per bb! of flour, 
Sugar gives a brown crust and an excess 
gives a moist loaf, but does not show 
very good expansion, as the yeast is 
handicapped by the concentration of the 
liquid, destroying the osmotic pressure 
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necessary for the yeast to work to the 
best advantage. 


LARD 


Lard is added to give a shortening ef- 
fect (called richness by some), and also 
for flavor. The effect on the loaf of vari- 
ous quantities of lard is not very notice- 
able. The color is slightly whiter with 
the normal quantity, than with none. 
More than the normal quantity shows 
slightly whiter than the normal. It is 
only noticeable to any extent when de- 
cidedly large quantities are used. 

The best results are obtained by add- 
ing the lard when the dough is nearly 
mixed. If the Jard is added at the begin- 
ning of the mixing, it will surround 
small lumps of flour and occlude the wa- 
ter, not allowing the water to permeate 
the flour, and consequently make the 
mixing doubly hard. This also hinders 
the tightening up of the dough during 
fermentation. 

As far as the baking process is con- 
cerned, it plays no part. It could be left 
out without any especial detrimental 
effects on the baking process, or the ap- 
pearance of the baked loaf. It does, how- 
ever, have a tendency to make the loaf 
more moist. European bakers seldom 
use lard in their best selling breads. 


SALT 


Up to a certain percentage, salt acts fa- 
vorably upon the dough. Beyond this 
point, the loaf is smaller in accordance 
to the larger amount of salt used. One 
and one-half per cent is the best quanti- 
ty to use. Salt dissolves the gluten when 
in larger quantities. It also retards the 
action by destroying the osmotic pres- 
sure required by the yeast. Too little 
salt does not give enough concentration 
to give the osmotic pressure required by 
the yeast. : 

Salt is to bread baking as the governor 
is to the engine. By regulating the 
quantity you can regulate the speed of 
the dough. The loaf with no salt shows 
asmaller volume than the norma! loaf. 
Yeast needs a certain percentage of salt, 
but beyond this percentage the action is 
detrimental] to the yeast. If more than 
1% per cent, or 3 !bs per bbl, is used, it is 
necessary to use more yeast, or a long- 
er time of fermentation. 


WATER 


With northwestern flours, it is neces- 
sary to set the dough slack. The best 
results are obtained by setting the 
dough as slack as it can be handled. 

When mixing the dough, the water at 
first is not thoroughly absorbed by the 
flour particles, as the gluten is so hard 
it takes some time for these particles to 
thoroughly absorb all the water they will 
hold. ‘This continuing to absorb water 
is known to the baker as ‘'tightening 
up.’”’ This feature of northwestern flours 
is characteristic of them, and is lacking 
in other flours. In fact, the opposite is 
the case of softer flours, as they ‘'slack 
off.”” ‘'herefore, in mixing northwestern 
flour, always allow for the ‘‘tightening 
up” and mix the dough softer than it is 
intended to be when you ‘‘take the 
dough.”’ 


BREAD RECIPES 


There is no bread recipe. A bread rec- 
ipe is a combination of ingredients in 
proportions to suit the conditions under 
which the baker is working. We see 
books full of bread recipes, each a little 
different from the other, and all are 
striving for the same character of bread. 
One baker finds his conditions are suit- 
able for one combination of ingredients, 
another finds he cannot use this recipe 
atall. He finds another combination 
which suits his conditions, and so on. 

All are working under different condi- 
tions of climate, temperature and man- 
ner of handling. Consequently, it is 
necessary to find the proportion of in- 
gredients which best adapt themselves 
to the present conditions. As conditions 
change, the recipe and manner of han- 
dling must change also. 

How many times have you tried anoth- 
er’s recipe and remarked: ‘'I don’t see 
how he obtained good bread from this rec- 
ipe.’”’ The character of bread you de- 
sire to make naturally influences the in- 
gredients you use, and as your conditions 
change, your ingredients must change 
to meet these conditions, if you desire 
to hold a character and individuality in 
your bread. 

These are my reasons for stating there 
is no bread recipe. 


FERMENTATION 


The fermentation period in bread-mak- 
ing isthe most important step during 
the process. As yet there is no test to 
tell the baker when his dough is ready, 
or when the fermentation period has 
reached the point where the dough 
should be made into loaves. 

_ The age ofa dough is the critical point 
in bread-making. How do you tell the 
age of a dough? This is a question I 
have never seen answered satisfactorily. 
It seems to be told intuitively by the most 
experienced bakers. The clock will not 


help any; in fact, it is better not to use 
one, as the conditions of weather and the 
dough vary from day to day, and a clock 
will only confuse one as to the proper 
time to take the dough. The color, tex- 
ture and volume of the resulting bread 
are dependent almost entirely on the age 
of the dough. 

In a dough which has been fermented 
properly, the loaf will have reached its 
maximum in the oven, and the yeast will 
have spent its energy at the time the 
loaf is caught by the heat. 

A dough is ready: 1. When the yeast 
has reached the maximum of its energy. 
2. When the acidity formed has slowed 
down the action of the yeast. 

If the maximum of energy of the yeast 
and the proper development of acidity is 
not reached, a young dough is the result. 
A young dough will not spring in the 
oven, the texture will be coarse, the col- 
or will be yellow in varying degrees, and 
a generally poor loaf is received. 

f the fermentation is carried too far, 
the yeast will have lost its vitality, the 
acidity will be developed toa too high 
degree, thus checking the action of the 
yeast. The loaf will fall in the oven, the 
texture will be coarse, and the color will 
be dark, tending to a grayish color. 

The tendency among bakers is to run 
too youngadough. There are two rea- 
sons for this: 

1. The baker usually wants a slightly 
young dough. 

2. Having used soft flours, and then 
using nortbwestern flours he does not 
give the nortbwestern flour enough 
fermentation to properly develop it, not 
realizing its full strength. 

Any improper handling of a dough, 
either by ingredients added, or length of 
periods of fermentation, will give adark, 
coarse and small loaf. The miller is 
usually blamed for these results, which 
really are. not caused by the flour, but 
by the improper use of the ingredients 
and method of handling. 


TEMPERATURE 


It is needless to tell you of the impor- 


tance of temperature in baking, or that. 


a thermometer is absolutely necessary 
if you expect to make the same kind of 
bread every day. HKighty-six degrees is 
the most favorable temperature at which 
a dough should be carried. If a lower 
temperature is used, it takes more yeast 
and a longer time to ferment the dough. 
A whiter color is usually obtained as the 
proteolytic enzymes and acid ferments 
are not developed at low temperature. 

Ata higher temperature the acid fer- 
ments develop very readily, and the re- 
sulting bread is gray, having both the 
appearance of a young dough, and also 
an old dough. ‘ 


MILL TESTS 


The miller who tests flour, uses every 
test known that will in any way tell him 
anything about his flour. He tests the 
wheat from a chemical standpoint, grinds 
some in an experimental mill, which 
may vary in size from a capacity ofa 
bushel! to 600 bbls per day. He then puts 
it through the baking test. This is done 
with all lots of wheat, or wheat showing 
different characteristics. 

Every kernel of wheat is different from 
every other kernel, as every individual 
or plant is different from every other. 
Each local section of the Northwest 
shows its individuality in the wheat. 
Sandy soil will show one characteristic; 
clay soil another. A dry soil will affect 
the wheat; a damp soil will show its in- 
fluence. In fact, local soil and climatic 
conditions determine, in a large degree, 
the nature of the wheat to be harvested. 

Wheats developing under the different 
local soil and climatic conditions, show 
different characteristics in the gluten. 
They show different amounts and quali- 
ties of gluten. ‘The natural ferments are 
there in varying quantities. The miller 
must study these different wheats and 
combine them in the proper proportions 
to obtain a thoroughly balanced flour. 

He then tests the various streams in 
his mill, which go to make up the fin- 
ished flour. Finally, he tests the fin- 
ished flour before it leaves the mill, to 
make doubly sure that he has made no 
mistake in his previous tests. 

I have bad a great many requests for a 
simple test for flour. I wish I knew one 
simple test that would give us the results 
we desire in a flour. Our work would be 
simplified to a great degree. 

Flour consists of a mixture of many 
ingredients, all having an influence upon 
the resulting bread. There is no one 
test that will show the effect or quantity 
of all these ingredients, but a separate 
test must be used for each ingredient. 

Our final test is the baking test. We 
pe a flour through al! the other tests we 

now, and if it has passed these, and 
finally passes the baking requirements 
of the standard flour, it is considered a 
marketable flour. 

I have heard it said that the wilting 
testing departments would make a goo 
loaf of bread out of anything. We can- 
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not, but we do try to carry our baking 
process under as idea! conditions as it jg 
possible to have. 

The test loaf is not a Joaf which would 
be salable from a baker’s standpoint, 
The test loaf is given as severe a test as 
it will stand. It is forced to the limit to 
show the capabilities of the flour as re. 
gards volume, texture and color of the 
finished loaf. 

Further than this, the flour is treateg 
in other tests in just the manner jp 
which the baker handles his fiour. For 
the larger baker using machinery, it is 
put through the various machines to 
conform to his methods of workins. To 
conform tothe methods of the smaller 
baker, it is tested by baking by hand, 
and using his methods. The aim isto 
conform to every manner of handling the 
flour to find the results it gives in al 
cases. Does not the miller give th flour 
a thorough tryout, therefore, befor~ ship- 
ping his product? 

The worth of the mill test lies in the 
fact that these tests show smal! diifer- 
ences; in fact, the differences are exag- 
gerated. 

President Hubig has said that the miller 
and baker are first cousins. In another 
sense, they are partners. Neithe: com- 
pletes the process of manufacture. The 
miller grinds the wheat into flour—his 
work ends here. The baker takes the 
flour and finishes the manufacturing 
operation by baking the bread. ‘ihe tin- 
ishing touch is the baker’s field. 

The time has arrived for the miler and 
baker to pull together. The tendency 
each year is towards a larger interest 
and better fellowship feeling between 
the baker and miller. Their i::terests 
are mutual, they eventually se:ve the 
same end. They together comp!-te one 
manufacturing process. 


THE REAL DIFFICULTY 


The standard northwestern ficur, as 
put into the bake-shop, will always make 
good bread, if it has passed the miller’s 
laboratory. 

The baker’s troubles are real troubles. 
He has weather conditions and a contin- 
ual change of these conditions under 
which he has to work. His methods 
must continually change. The baker 
must be acomplete weather bureau be- 
sides being a baker. 

He must study his conditions, find the 
amounts of the various ingredients that 
make up his recipe, and the eiiects of 
various amounts of the ingredients on 
the resulting bread. He must find the 
temperature at which these work best. 
The baker has his troubles, but they are 
not fiour troubles in nearly as many 
cases as some bakers think. 

It is the aim of the northwestern mill- 
ers to aid the baker in every way possi- 
ble, and serve the baker to the best in- 
terests of all concerned. 


J. H. Stadon’s Address 


J. H. Stadon, wheat buyer and chem- 
ist for the Northwestern Conso!idated 
Milling Co., of Minneapolis, said in part: 

The wheat and flour testing <epart- 
ments now maintained by progressive 
millers have, in the last few years, 
passed their experimental stage, and in 
this invitation to speak during your 
meeting, extended to representatives of 
these departments, we are pleased to 
imply your recognition of them asa 
commercial benefit both to the miller 
and to the baker. 

Many plant experiments have been 
and are being carried on at various 
state and private institutions with the 
view toward obtaining other kinds of 
wheat through plant breeding or by !m- 
portation that might be superior to fife 
and blue-stem wheat. Many otitier va 
rieties have been bred orimporte:, some 
of which mature earlier or wi!! yield 
more bushels per acre or will grow more 
successfully on certain sections 0! our 
land not well adapted to fife anc blue 
stem. : 

As soon as a strange wheat ma<es its 
appearance in any quantity on our mar 
ket, samples are taken by the d iferent 
concerns to whom it may be of interest 
and are forwarded to their testing de 
partments. Their experts grind ‘t 1n4 
smal] testing mill into a straigh‘ flour. 
This is baked into a loaf; its givten'!s 
extracted; a special dough is made to 
determine its handling quality, ard it's 
chemically analyzed. X , 

The deductions made from this test, if 
satisfactory, are considered sufficient 
by many, but a few of the larger milling 
companies have asmal! Gomplete flour 
mill to which a carload of the sample uD 
der consideration is next sent to deter 
mine its conduct under actual! milling 
conditions, together with its capacity 
produce the different grades oi floes 

uality and quantity, as compared wit 
those bom a standard wheat. 

INFERIOR WHEAT 

I have often been asked how it bap 
pens that wheats that are classed among 
the inferiors by the millers, show 1D por 
record of receipts in this market, J¢ 
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e no appreciable appearance among 
ee icaonte from here. The object of 
this question has been to draw out 
whether these wheats, which sell ata 
discount on our ’change, are not ground 
into our flour and sold at high grade 
flour prices. ‘ : 

In answer to this question, I would say 
that they have several methods of disap- 
pearing. They may be milled alone on 
orders and sold to be used for some spe- 
cific purpose; or may be mixed with oth- 
er wheat in small percentage, and, thus 
hidden, sold for export. 

No miller of a first-class, general-pur- 
pose flour can afford to grind an inferior 
wheat, even in asmall percentage. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that 
a new wheat is not discriminated against 
by the millers until it has had every op- 
portunity to make good. Should it make 
apoor showing alone, it is tried mixed 
with other wheats that have an excess 
of the content in which it has been 
found jacking, or vice versa. : 

Should: this fail, there is a fair possi- 
bility of its becoming improved after be- 
ing grown several years in this north- 
western climate and soil. We are anx- 
ious to see changes of this kind toward 
improvement of an undesirable wheat, 
for a miller never worries about too 
much 200d wheat. 

The inferior varieties of wheat, how- 
ever, .re not the serious wheat problems 
for a miller. Hach year’s crop of fife and 
blue-stem differs in many respects from 
previcus crops, and previous knowledge 
of the cereal is apt at first to prove mis- 
leading. A section of country that last 
year produced a wheat that answered 
every high-class milling demand, may 
this year have been affected by drouth, 
smut, hail, hot winds, too much rain; or 
the ripening period may have been such 
that an abnormal amount of starch was 
formed in the berry. 


SELECTION OF WHEATS 


The wheat map then requires a com- 
plete alteration, for in successful selec- 
tion of wheats, it is necessary for the 
miller to know the locality and thereby 
the general life history of the many Car- 
loads from which he has to select. 
Through advance samples of the grain 
and reports of agents, the various kinds 
of crop territories must be classified, 
and representative wheats subjected to 
tests. 

It is even then frequently found that a 
wheat havingin all physica] appearances 
the requirements of a first-class flour 
producer, is interior to others ofa less 
prepossessing appearance, and before it 
can be successfuly used, it is necessary 
to mix it with a wheat from some other 
territory that is exceptionally strong in 
the constituentin which that under con- 
sideration has been found deficient. 
This failing, the miller can choose the 
other method of arriving at the desired 
result by changing his milling system 
whereby a high-class flour is obtained, 
but in smaller quantity. 

If the crop damage scares, that asa 
rule are rather frequent in the wheat 
pitof the central markets during the 
growing of a pk 4 are really found to 
have had any substance, as shown by 
the receipts of the actual grain, it is not 
safe to assume when dealing with the 
Standard types of northwestern spring 
wheat that an inferior flour product will 
follow, 

The mixing of wheat for milling is ac- 
complished under very exacting require- 
ments. The weight per bushel! of a mix- 
ture, the general appearance as to 
soundness, or its ability to yield flour 
In quantity, have been disregarded in 
late years by discriminating millers who 
guide themselves entirely upon its re- 
sult shown by test. The mixing of 
grades and territorial variations of the 
Standard varieties is in most years an 
essential to producing a uniform quality 


of flour, from month to month and year 
to year, 


CLASSIFYING WHEAT 


Wheat that comes under the somewhat 
pecessary flexible requirements set 
rad by the state board of inspection 
or No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern or No. 

wheat, is subdivided in the milling el- 
syatore into three or four classes of each 
of these grades, and but a small percent- 
age is drawn from each. With the con- 
tribution of each bin thus being so 
eral, no perceptible change is noticed 
through men teomla, one become empty 

receipts 

wheat in ro bem 4 of that class of 

n mixing from neighboring wheat 
territory, or from widely eapesated ter- 
mores, the mixing of the wheat gener- 
of 7 Sives better results than the mixing 
= e flours made from the same wheats 
th - they are ground separately, unless 
=e atter operation is conducted by the 
pasa Aone where the granulation of the 

ee our products is the same. 

oe n the fall and winter, by far the great- 
a Past of the wheat ground by the mill- 
Hind is bought by samples on our ex- 

nge. Kach morning a miller bas his 
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choice from samples ranging from 200 to 
1,000 in number, each one representing 
a car lot received from country elevator 
points during the Jast twenty-four hours. 
As the wheat year grows older, receipts 
become smaller, and as the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply from the country, the 
reserve stocks stored in our big termi- 
nal elevators during the time of large re- 
ceipts, are drawn upon. 


PURCHASES TO ARRIVE 


Here again, millers have an opportu- 
nity of making a selection according to 
their needs. Asa rule, elevator lines of 
wheat run very even in quality, but sam- 
ples from each are taken and submitted 
to rigid tests which determine the most 
preferable. These purchases, common- 
ly termed ‘tpurchases to come out,’’ in- 
clude larger quantities than the car lot 
purchases from the country, seldom be- 
ing less than 25,000 bus, and from that 
up to a half million or a million bushels 
at a time. 

It is not a question of the northwest- 
tern wheat having less virtue as the 
years pass, for this soi] and this climate 
are producing and will continue to pro- 
duce a wheat up to the standard it 
earned in past years. The question of 
the Northwest asa producer of quality 
wheat will be in a large measure decid- 
ed by you. Will this wheat or its flour 
have to seek a market on an equal foot- 
ing witb that from other sections pro- 
ducing a wheat of less value? 


Cake Baking for Quality and Profit 


Harry Kehoe, Chicago, spoke in part, 
as follows: 

To make cake baking profitable, it is 
necessary to have quality, but it is not 
always necessary that a cake must be 
made from an expensive formula to be a 
quality cake. A high grade of materials 
may be used with a smaller proportion 
of the more expensive ones, and if put 
together properly by an intelligent work- 
man, properly flavored and baked right, 
a cake very pleasing in appearance and 
with good eating qualities, can be made 
at a comparatively small cost. 

There is plenty of good money, and 
good and bad material wasted by bakers 
who do not know how to work their 
mixtures. We have substitutes which 
are harmless and often contain as much 
food value as the genuine article, which, 
if used in moderation and with judgment, 
will materially lessen the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Take, for instance, the matter of short- 
ening. We have on the market to-day 
several very good neutral fats which, if 
used in connection with highly flavored 
butter of good body, will make a better 
eating and better looking cake than one 
made with a!l butter ofan inferior grade. 

There is astrong tendency among bak- 
ers generally to over flavor their cakes. 
Every shop should be provided witha 
means of measuring extracts. Spices al- 
so should be weighed carefully. It is 
useless to use a finely flavored butter and 
disguise it with extracts and spices. 

The tastes and wants of the public 
must be studied and it is a good idea to 
invite criticism and suggestions. It is 
not necessary to apply them, but you 
will occasionally get one that will help. 

It is desirable to know what percent- 
age of material you are using and also 
the percentage of your operating ex- 
pense. This, a man of ordinary intelli- 
gence can determine witbout any know!l- 
edge of bookkeeping. To make a profit 
on cake, it is necessary to know the cost 
of production and selling; and then to 
add your percentage of profit. To get 
that profit, the cake must be sold, and 
that is where the trouble lies. The cake 
must be good. It must be sold at a rea- 
sonable price and it must be delivered 
to the consumer in good condition. 

Cake makers, as a rule, stick too close- 
ly to the same old formulas. In the ma- 
jority of bakeries, the same class of 
goods can be seen displayed in the show 
windows as was displayed twenty years 
ago. 

The principal cause of this, I believe, 
is that bakers have always had so much 
work to do that there was no time to ex- 
periment on something new. But now we 
have so much machinery that can be 
used in the bake-shop, there is no rea- 
son for any intelligent baker not chang- 
ing his line of goods occasionally, or at 
least putting up the same mixtures in 
different shapes. 

A man going into the wholesale cake 
business should specialize in it, not on- 
ly as to making cake alone, but he 
should not try to make too great a vari- 
ety. In the large cities, even if you on- 
ly make one kind of cake and make 
something eosemennty good and sell 
it at a reasonable price, an enormous 
amount of it can be sold. A bakery for 
wholesale cake-baking should be de- 
a, especially for that purpose. 

consider it just as important that we 
control the temperature of the mixing 
room ina ras cake shop as in a large 
bread shop. It is almost impossible to 
make up a satisfactory mixture of some 


kinds of cake in a hot bake-shop, and it 
is almost equally as difficult to make up 
others in a very cold one. 

I consider it advisable to take back 
cake that remains unsold after a certain 
time, as it will hurt business more-to 
sell a stale cake than the cost of it will 
amount to. Cakes that are not 7 to 
standard should not be sent out. It is 
better to lose the cost of them and even 
to disappoint a customer than to deliver 
goods that will not give satisfaction. 

While I do not believe we will ever 
have as many large cake bakeries as we 
have bread bakeries, I think there is 
room in any of our large cities for one 
or more. And if the same amount of 
money is invested and the same amount 
of brains and energy applied, I believe 
they will show bigger profits. 


Paper of H. S. Helm 


The paper of H. S. Helm, manager of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., on ‘tHow 
to Use Flour for a Protit,’’ elicited special 
interest from the bakers, and they gave 
it the highest commendation. . 

After disclaiming any intention of try- 
ing to tell the bakers how to run their 
business, Mr. Helm said: 

To discuss the properties of different 
flours intelligently, it is necessary to con- 
sider the properties of different wheats 
and explain something of the present 
methods of producing different flour 
grades. I will talk only of bread-making 
properties. In speaking of wheats I will 
refer only to the standard bread-making 
varieties. In speaking of flours, I will in- 
clude only the bread-making grades and 
eliminate the low grades not used for 
bread-making in this country. _ 

Generally speaking, the best in any 
food product is produced through the use 
of the best ingredients: The miller be- 
lieves that bread is no exception and 
that the best bread can only be produced 
from the best flour. There is probably 
no baker here who would not like to use 
the best grade of flour and make the 
best quaiity of bread, were it commer- 
cially practicable. Unfortunately, com- 
petition and the law of supply and de- 
mand prevent. : 

The United States in an average crop 
year now uses nearly all of its wheat at 
home. Therefore, the average mill at the 
end of the crop must have ground an 
average of all the wheat grown and the 
average loaf of bread throughout the 
United States must have been baked 
from about an average quality of all the 
bread ftiour milled. This would not be 
exact; the bread average would be 
slightly above the flour average because 
our flour exports are largely of the in- 
ferior grades, and also because the in- 
ferior grades which might make bread are 
used in this country to a limited extent 
for other purposes. 

Of course, the individual baker does 
not necessarily use average flour. He 
wants such flour as his individual con- 
ditions demand. The successful miller 
studies these various demands and en- 
deavors to so select, blend and mill his 
available wheats as to satisfy those de- 
mands for which he is best equipped to 
compete. 

Time was when the miller would re- 
sent the implication that he used any- 
thing but a certain variety of wheat, just 
as the baker would resent the inference 
that he purchases anything but high- 
grade flour. I think the relations be- 
tween the miller and baker are now ona 
much better basis. The miller tells his 
baker frankly that he is offering a cer- 
tain standard of quality and expects to 
reach that standard by the cheapest 
route possible. 

The baker, with equal] frankness, often 
tells us that he a, not the highest 
grade of flour, but flour that will give 
his required bread standard at the cheap- 
est cost, and that he cares not what va- 
riety of wheat it is made from so long as 
it is pure and sound and does the work. 

This is as it should be. Competition 
sees to it that the final bread consumer 
is not injured. He gets a fixed amount 
of food value at a lower cost through 
such co-operation. 

Wheats, as you know, differ widely in 
flour-making properties. The chemical 
composition of wheat is very complex. 
No chemist has yet been able to estab- 
lish a satisfactory connection between 
the chemical analysis and the working 
properties of flour. The judging of wheat 
and flour, therefore, is still only an ap- 
proximate science, the accuracy of which 
is due to the experience, skill and judg- 
ment of the inspector. This is why there 
is often such a difference of opinion as 
to flour mage 

A surplus or shortage of any one of 
several of the minor ingredients in a 
wheat may slightly affect the flour from 
it; but in general the amount and qual- 
ity of the gluten in a sound, properly 
matured wheat berry determines its 
bread-making properties. The wheat in 
one locality may show excellent proper- 
ties one year and be entirely deficient 
the next, and vice versa. 

One wheat may carry an amount and a 
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high quality of gluten in excess of any 
trade requirements. Another wheat may 
be deficient both in quantity and quality 
of gluten. One wheat may be excessive, 
another deficient in quantity of gluten 
while both are deficient in quality and 
vice versa. 

You can understand from this why a 
flour from one locality may be good one 
year and poor the next; and further, 
why two wheats, neither of which are fit 
for flour if used alone, may be blended 
in such proportions that one supple- 
ments the lacking properties of the 
other and a thoroughly good bread-mak- 
ing wheat resultsfrom the mixture. You 
can see, too, how necessary is a careful 
scientific mixing of various wheats to 
get the uniformity in the flour product 
which you require, and why a miller 
gathers his wheats from as wide areas 
as possible. 

The wheat itself, its mixing and con- 
ditioning is really more important than 
the milling. If you must choose between 
a product of good wheat poorly milled or 
poor wheat well milled, take the former 
every time, though neither will equal 
flour from good wheat well milled, be- 
cause good milling means more complete 
elimination of the fiber and impurities, 
and any flour will give better results if 
free from these, 

After a mill has established a standard 
wheat mixture and is operating continu- 
ally on this fixed standard, as most mills 
try to do, various grades of flour are 
made according to the needs of the con- 
sumer as the miller sees them. 

Here again there is need of frankness 
and co-operation between miller and bak- 
er to avoid the shipping of a grade un- 
suitable to the baker’s needs. I think it 
is needless to say that the shipment of 
unsuitable flour is far more disastrous 
to the miller than to the baker receiving 
it, and no miller in his right mind would 
make such a shipment knowingly. You 
can safely attribute such an occurrence 
to error in judgment or misunderstand- 
ing every time, though I must confess it 
is too often the miller’s fault in judging 
too carelessly the needs of the customer 
by the price he expects to pay. 

The flour particles within a kernel of 
wheat differ from each other materially, 
according to their location within the 
berry. ‘The modern long-system flour 
mill makes and completely finishes from 
thirty to forty distinct grades of flour 
from one kernel of wheat. These are 
never marketed separately; in fact, are 
not recognized as grades in the mill, but 
are called streams, and from different 
combinations of these finished streams 
of flour the miller makes up his stand- 
ard grades. 

You can understand from this how im- 
portant itis that the miller know just 
what grade the baker can use to best ad- 
vantage. With many of these streams of 
inferior market value and with the con- 
stant call for close prices from the trade, 
you will see the incentive to add the in- 
ferior streams to the superior ones. 

The so-called inferior streams of flour 
are just as wholesome and nutritious as 
the best. They are called inferior only 
because of color or because of slightly less 
expansion properties. There could be 
no possible objection to adding any or 
all of them to the better grades if the 
combination produced sufficient color 
and Joaf expansion for the baker’s re- 
quirements. On the contrary,there would, 
under such circumstances, be every rea- 
son for adding them because the desired 
standard of food would thereby be pro- 
duced at reduced cost, 

You will perhaps be interested in the 
origin of these many different streams 
of flour inamill. When the wheat has 
been crushed or broken up, the bran is 
separated by sifting, leaving the flour 
content of the berry in the form of bro- 
ken particles, ranging in size from coarse 
granulated sugar down to the finest 
flour dust, all mixed up together with 
fine bran particles, wheat fibre and vari- 
ous impurities. 

That part of this mixture which has 
already been broken into fine enough 
particles in the wheat crushing process 
is then bolted out and is called break 
flour. This break flour of necessity car- 
ries with it such bran dust and other im- 
purities as were broken up fine enough 
to go through the meshes of a flour sieve. 
There is no known way of purifying 
flour, so that these break flours must go 
to the inferior grades, owing to the fine 
impurities bolted with them. 

After the bran and break flours are sep- 
arated, the balance of the wheat berry 
remains in the form of particles ranging 
in size from granulated sugar down to 
but not small enough for flour. These 

articles are called patent middlings and 
rom these the best patent flour is ob- 
tained. 

The patent middlings are separated 
into from six to twelve different sizes ac- 
cording to the milling system. They are 
heavy, solid particles while the fine bran, 
the tiber and impurities accompanying 


them are light and fluffy. When these 
middlings are passed in thin streams 
over flat silk sieves through which cur- 
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rents of air are being drawn, the light, 
fluffy impurities go with the air currents 
and are deposited in dust collectors 
while the heavy purified middlings, 
clean and pure, goto the smooth rolls, 
are ground again, and the resulting flour 
separated as high-grade patent. 

After repeated reduction of the mid- 
dlings has exhausted their yield of high- 
grade flour, the fibrous residue, called 
tailings stock, is further reduced by 
grinding for the inferior streams called 
tailings flours. After the tailings flours 
are separated, the fibrous residue, goes 
to the shorts or fine feed. 

During all the various grinding proc- 
esses and from the abrasion of the 
stocks in their travels through spouts 
and elevators, a limited amount of fine 
flour dust is being made all the time. 
This is taken up by air suction and de- 
posited in dust collectors, together with 
the suction dust from the middlings 
purifiers. From the accumulation in the 
dust collectors a little inferior flour is 
obtained and is called dust collector 
flour. 

‘’hese four sources, viz., the break 
flours, the middlings flours, the tailings 
flours, and the dust collector flours, ac- 
count for all the flour from the wheat. 
Hach of the thirty to forty streams of fin- 
ished flour comes from one of these four 
classes. 

Tbe purified middlings flours com- 
prising from 60 per cent to 70 per cent of 
all the flour product are always run to- 
gether and make up what is called a 
pure middlings patent—the highest grade 
of flour made. When running a pure 
middlings patent, the break flours, tail- 
ings flours and dust collector flours, 
aside from a smal! portion too low grade, 
are run together for a grade called first 
clear. 

All grades of flour between middlings 
patent and first clear are some combina- 
tion of the two. Therefore, in discussing 
the working properties of bread-making 
flours let us designate them either as 
middlings patents,.long patents or first 
clears. A middlings patent comes large- 
ly from the center of the wheat berry. 
Properly milled, it will show, under mi- 
croscopic or chemical analysis, a cellu- 
lose or fiber content of zero and a miner- 
al content of .37 to .40 per cent. 

With modern milling methods, a mid- 
dlings patent can be called perfect in the 
matter of purity. A middlings patent 
properly milled shows an acidity very 
much lower, a gluten content 2 to 3 per 
cent lower and a moisture content about 3 
per cent lower than the wheat from which 
itis milled. The gluten content is lowest 
in quantity of any part of the wheat ber- 
ry; yet this lesser amount of gluten isso 
pure and high in quality that it will 
yield a greater loaf expansion than along 
patent ora first clear, either of which 
carries a much larger per cent of gluten. 

On account of the gluten quality and 
purity of the middlings patent it will 
produce the desired loaf expansion under 
quite irregular baking conditions, while 
a long patent or first clear must be han- 
died just right to produce expansion. 

Because of its purity and gluten quali- 
ty, and because of the beneficial drying 
eifect of the air currents in its purifica- 
tion, a middlings patent will work dry 
and elastic and give good bread results 
when fresh ground—even from new 
wheat. Aging helps a middlings patent, 
but it is not so necessary in a long pat- 
ent or a first clear. 

A middlings patent is so pure in color 
and so free from all bad-colored impuri- 
ties, that it will yield a bright, clear loaf 
color whether expanded properly or not, 
while a long patent must get the expan- 
sion or the loaf will be dark and of un- 
desirable color. 

Finally the flavor and general good 
eating qualities, as well as the crust 
quality and crust color obtainable from 
a middlings patent, surpass those ob- 
tainable from a long patent. 

Asan indication that there is more 
than an imaginary difference between a 
middlings patent and long patent, I 
would call your attention to the fact that 
from a pure middlings patent, high in 
quality, milled from the very strongest 
wheats, it is possible to produce the 
most delicate cakes and pastries, while 
a long patent from the same wheat would 
not do for such purpose at all. 

I have mentioned first clear repeated- 
ly in these comparisons, not with the 
idea that you could use it alone, but be- 
cause that is the flour which a miller 
must add toa high grade to cheapen it. 

Aging flour is a subject well wortha 
baker’s attention. Every baker knows 
that aging helps the working quality 
and increases the bread yield but 4 have 
never seen any figures indicating how 
much. Ifyou draw a sample of fresh 
flour and hermetically seal it, then ex- 
amine it sixty days later, you will find 
the total weight exactly the same as 
when originally sealed. Yet, if you test 
that flour for moisture, you will find less 
water in it than when it was first sealed. 
Further, you will find, by testing for ab- 
sorption, that the aged flour will take as 
much water as when fresh ground, plus 











allor more than has apparently disap- 
peared. 

In aging flour there apparently takes 
place a hydration process similar to that 
in the setting of cement, the water mak- 
ing a chemical union with some ingredi- 
ent of the flour thereby increasing the 
amount of bread obtainable. Flour im- 
proves very rapidly the first few days, 
quite appreciably for the following four 
ere then slightly until about a year 
old. 

If you can determine how great is the 
gain and can determine how much cheap- 
er grade of flour ‘: workable through 
aging, you can then size up your flour 
storage and your bank account and de- 
cide how far it will pay you to age your 
flour. 

I have said much about high-grade 
flour, not with the idea of advocating it 
for your general use, but only to show a 
miller’s ideas on comparative flour quali- 
ties. I know that you produce excellent 
bread from long patents and the best 
brains in your fraternity find moderate 
priced fiour the most successful com- 
mercially. That is certainly a better ar- 
gument than any theories of a miller. 

There is one other proposition con- 
stantly before the baker that is always 
of interest to the miller. I am informed 
that around 55 per cent of the total bread 
consumed is baked at home and that the 
baker is always studying means to re- 
duce this percentage. By no process of 
reasoning can the housewife figure it 
cheaper to bake at home. Therefore, she 
must go to all the trouble and extra ex- 
pense principally to geta different bread 
quality than most bakers offer her. 

The miller knowing that she uses a 
different flour quality than the baker, 
naturally wonders why itis impractica- 
ble for a baker to go after that 55 per 
cent with a bread of the same size and 
quality, made from the same ingredients 
as the housewife uses. 

In closing I will briefly summarize a 
miller’s ideas of different fours and their 
uses as follows: The highest grade flour 
under like conditions produces the high- 
est grade bread. 

High-grade flour may produce fair 
bread even under careless handling, but 
long patent only under accurate han- 
dling. 

Long patents, while more difficult to 
expand, must have proper expansion, or 
the bread will be dark and unpalatable. 

According to skill and equipment, one 
baker can produce results from a thin 
grade of flour where another baker 
would fail with the same flour. 

The cheaper the grade of flour you at- 
tempt to use, the more perfect must be 
your equipment and control of the bread- 
making conditions in your bakery. 

Moderate grade flours under skilful 
handling and witb proper expansion 
produce a bread quality much nearer the 
highest grade than the appearance of the 
flour itself would indicate, 

Long patents require aging much more 
than the highest grades. 

If price conditions force you to use new 
wheat flour early, figure a higher grade 
to start and reduce the grade as new 
wheat seasons, 

lf you figure to use part new and part 
old wheat flour at the start of the new 
crop, provide the lower grade part of the 
mixture from the old wheat and the bet- 
ter grade from the new. Cheap grade old 
wheat and high grade new work better 
than high grade old and cheap grade 
new. 

I want to repeat that flour is a very 
complex subject on which opinions vary 
greatly. [ask you to accept the fore- 
going as purely individual opinions ad- 
aaeee as such and not warranted infal- 

ible. 


To Equalize Cost of Bread 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, at 
the suggestion of ex-President Leary, 
recommends the following plan to bak- 
ers to help them stop large losses when 
flour is high: 

When flour reaches $5 per bbl, the 
baker cannot make a profit on a pound 
loaf at 4c wholesale and 5c retail. At 
over $5 per bb] for flour, the baker loses 
money on a pound loaf, 

Therefore, in order to save loss, he can- 
not furnish a loaf weighing over 12 ozs, 
because it costs him just as much to 
manufacture and sell a 12-0z loaf as a 16- 
oz loaf,except for the material in it; 
bakers all know that the manufacturing 
and selling cost of a loaf of bread is al- 
most as great as the cost of the material 
in it, but the baker only saves the differ 
ence in materia! cost on a smaller loaf. 

As the public demands a 5c loaf, the 
baker must continue to sell it and give 
the public as large a loaf as he can af- 
ford. At the same time, he can offer an 
inducement for the purchase of a larger 
Joaf at 8c or 10c retail, by giving the 
consumer more than one and one-half 
times, or more than twice the weight of 
the 5c loaf, for one and one-half or twice 
the price. 

For instance: by making a loaf weigh 
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22 ozs and selling it to the dealer at 6%c, 
to be sold in turn by the dealer at 8c, 
the consumer would be getting 10 ozs of 
bread, or one and five-sixths times as 
much bread, for 8c as for 5c, and at the 
same time a much better eating loaf. 

Outside of the extra material cost, the 
larger loaf would cost the baker slightly 
more for baking, in that he could not 
place as many loaves in bis ovens and a 
little longer time would be required for 
baking, meaning more oven capacity 
and more fuel cost; and where salesmen 
are working on commission, an extra 
selling cost. 

However, if figured accurately, it will 
be found that the extra price he gets for 
this loaf wholesale, over what he gets 
for his 4c wholesale loaf, will pay the ex- 
tra cost to him and prove to the public 
his honest intentions, as the consumer 
in this way would be getting bread at 
about the same price per pound as when 
flour was selling at lower prices. 

Of course the baker could not afford to 
conform to the above scale if flour cost 
him above $6.25 per bbl. When above 
that price, it would be necessary to 
charge more per loaf and adjust weights 
to conform to the price at which he sells 
his bread and to what he pays for flour. 

While a small, good quality 5c loaf is 
the best the baker can furnish when 
flour is high, the baker can still furnish 
bread at nearly former cost per pound in 
an 8c loaf weighing one and five-sixths 
times the weight of a 5c loaf of 12 ozs 
and give a better eating loaf, as it is a 
well-known fact that larger loaves retain 
a much more wholesome and appetizing 
flavor than does the loaf of a smaller size. 

Under this plan, the dealerin bread 
gets the same rate per cent of profit and 
saves in wrapping and time, and gets 
one-half cent more profit per loaf, 
thereby insuring him as much or more 
profit, even if he should sell a few loaves 
less on account of the increased weight. 

Bread can be sold to the dealer at 
fractional price when it would be incon- 
venient to sell on that basis at retail. 
The baker would be compelled to charge 
the dealer 2%c more for the extra weight, 
as it would cost him nearly this much, 
and the dealer would be insured against 
price-cutting competitors, who would 
sell a loaf costing 6c wholesale at 7c, 
but they wouid not sella loaf costing 
6%c wholesale for less than 8c retail. 

If the baker to-day in most communi- 
ties made a 12-0z loaf and charged 4c for 
it wholesale and 5c retail, the press 
would stirthe public unjustly to criti- 
cism, and if the baker were to charge 5c 
wholesale and 6c retail for the loaf he 
formerly made for 4c wholesale, or even 
if he made the loaf heavier and raised 
the price, the baker would meet the 
same fate. It has already been tried. 

Therefore, the 8c large loaf will remove 
all just criticism, as the consumer gets 
bread at practically the same price per 
pound as when flour was cheaper. 

The bakers do not raise wheat, and they 
are compelled to buy flour. When from 
searcity, or from manipulation wheat 
becomes high, the miller has to pay the 
market price. 

No objection is raised to the miller 
getting market prices for his flour. Then 
why is the baker treated differently? 

The committee believes that publicity 
of this suggestion will meet with the ap- 
proval of bakers, consumers, dealers 
and the press, and will give the public 
cheaper bread of better quality (as larg- 
er loaves of same material eat much bet- 
ter than smaller loaves) in the 8c loaf 
than the 5c loaf, and place the baker in 
a position to sell his goods according to 
market conditions, as other manufactur- 
ers do. 





Summary of the Week’s Exports 
FOR WEEK ENDING AUG. 21, 1909 

















Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York......... 267,986 12,502 50,977 3,715 
OSCR cccccuccecs 85,975 17,193 4,798 ...... 
Philadelphia...... Oe eer oe of are 
Baltimore......:.. 504,000 1,918 2,149 100 
Newport News... rr ae RD. deceee 
MT a da a'g cbs an inees 32,025 4,070 184 
New Orleans...... 64,000 13,353 40,740 177 
Galveston ........ 180,000 85,714 0,967 ...... 
Montreal.......... pA ee 28,610 79,210 
Totals week..... 2,290,080 162.765 107,580 83,391 
Previous week. . 1,201,997 96,307 114,951 39,960 
United Kingdom..1,100,759 102,857 99,053 ...... 
Continent......... 1,188,130 ....... Da aeegsa 
So. and Ctl. Amer. ....... «+... 12,495 ..... 
We ics ceos) sogacns .) csteks 30,732 
Other countries... 1,194 59,848 3,944 ...... 
Petes. consvisan 2,290,080 162,705 167,580 ...... 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF AGGREGATE EXPORTS 
From July 1, 1908 Same time 
to Aug. 21, 1909 last year 
Whe DR. ocak she caves 7,757,323 15,065,947 
DERE, BUEN iscccescueswes 781,604 1,061,001 
Total as wheat, bus...... 11,274,541 19,840,452 
COU, DUocs senec cecceges 812,251 961 
CR, WR cisee ckcvksseces 233,545 182,868 





The Northwestern elevators at Osna- 
brook and Langdon, N. D., and the St. 
Anthony & Dakota elevator at Milton, N. 
D., may now be operated on this crop. 





































































In Doubt 


There are false reports and some correct 
Awfully false, and partly true— 
What kind of wheat can we expect? 





Which crop report should we reject? 
It’s hard to know just what to do— 
There are false reports and some correct 


Which of these men sent out from town 
Has gone to search for truth exact? 
Which to put prices up or down? 





The wheat may shrivel or wheat may dr 
But experts use the greatest tact. 
On which of their stories must Prude: 


Which expert went with a purpose ‘que: 
Who was a bull and who a bea’? 
Which sends reports ‘with a conscience ¢! 




















Who from the truth will never veer! 

Which man looks at the field with care 

Who tells of plants he was never near! 
L’ENVOI 

I search the papers through and throug! 

Their tales produce a sad effect, 

For I must admit—and so must you— 

There are false reports and some correct 


Oh! baker dear, and did you hear 
About the bleaching fight? 

They're prosecuting millers now 
For making flour white. 


A snow-white loaf no more we'll pri’: 


But blotchy brown instead, 
They've passed a law in Washingto: 
hat favors dirty bread. 


We now may mix the flour up 
With bran and other stuff. 


They'll think they’re getting healthy ‘0% 


Because they find it tough. 
From Wilson now we have the tip— 

What he says must be right— 
The millers al] must go to jail, 

If they make the flour white. 


frown 


Barr. 
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The Morehead Tilting Return Steam 
Trap 

Among the very few plants devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of steam 
traps, that of the Morehead Mfg. Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., has perhaps the most in- 
teresting history. 

The Morehead steam trap made its first 
appearance something over 20 years ago, 
and is the original tilting trap. Modern 
requirements have brought about some 
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sible by being located outside. Through- 
out the entire construction of the two 
styles of traps, there is no possible ave- 
nue for the escape or waste of steam. 
Tbe whole construction is such as will 
appeal to owners and operators of power 
and heating plants requiring a reliable 
and inexpensive method of handling con- 
densation. 


OPERATION 


The principles of operation of the 
Morehead return trap are as simple as 
they are effective. The operation of 
the return trap is the result of a simple 
obedience to the law of gravity. 

, The trap tank, supported by 
a brass trunnion, is maintained 











FI. 1—MOREHEAD RETURN STEAM TRAP 


normally in a horizontal posi- 
tion by means of a weighted 
lever. When sufficient water 
bas entered the trap to over- 
come the action of the lever, 
the tank tilts downward, auto- 
matically opening the live 
steam valve, admitting steam 
at full boiler pressure above the 
condensation in the tank. The 
resulting equalization of pres- 
sures in the trap tank and 
boiler permits the natural flow 
of water from the trap to the 
boiler. 

The valve provided for re- 
jieving the trap tank of all air 
pressure during the period of 
filling, is automatic in opera- 
tion and positive in action un- 
der all conditions. One of the 











few changes in its construction but the 
main ieatures presented by the first and 
origina! trap still remain. 

As an agent in the economic handling 
of condensation in steam lines, the feed- 
ing of boilers from open heaters, high 
pressure or low pressure, etc., the More- 
head tilting return steam trap (Fig. 1) 
merits the attention of power plant de- 
signers 2nd managersin general and the 


engineer in charge in particular. The 
possi! applications and the present 
uses oi this trap in power and heating 
fields are as follows: : 








Feeding boilers from open or closed 


heaters; return water of condensation 
from heating systems, dry 
kilns, kettles, ete., directly 


features of the trap construc- 
tion is the arrangement of lev- 
ers operating the valves. The movement 
of the levers are so graduated that it is 
impossible for the valves to pound them- 
selves to pieces, or to permit the trap be- 
coming air-bound. 

Swing check valves located in the wa- 
ter supply pipe to, and discharge pipe 
from, the trap prevents,in the former 
case, the backing up of water into the 
supply pipe while the trap is discharg- 
ing, and in the latter, the boiler pres- 
sure from interfering with the filling of 
the trap. 

The adjustment of the weight on the 
main lever is such that, while allowing 
for the normal! discharge of the contents 





to the boilers regardless of 
the temperature of the wa- 
ter; drain exhaust lines and 





vacuu'n oil separators with- 
out impairing the vacuum; 
discharge high or low pres- 
sure condensation into a 
vacuum line; creation ofa 
vacuum on any exhaust or 
low-pressure heating sys- 
tem or dry kiln. 

While scientific tests have 


been made comparing the 
boiler feed pumps to the 
traps, it is further evident 
from the fuel bills, that the 
traps, as compared to the 

boiler feed pumps, show a 
very much smaller con- 
sumption of coal; that they 
give much less trouble, and 
cost much less for repairs; 
the engineers in the plant 
would under no conditions 
go back to boiler feed pumps 
in preierence to the traps. 

The prominent features of 
the Morehead traps are their 
simplicity of construction 
and the little or no atten- 
tion required when in serv- 
ice, 

The trap consists essen- 
tially of a steel tank, the 
head and longitudinal seams 
of which are closely riveted 
and brazed, swung on a 
brass trunnion between two 
Supports secured to a cast- 
iron bed. The supports con- 
Sist of the valve connection 
on the one side and the wa- 
teron the other side, both 








FIG. 2—SHOWING MOREHEAD DOUBLE TRAP 





INSTALLATION 








of brass and of such a shape 
as to form a secure and suitable rest for 
the trunnion, 
Bn the return trap the admission and 
-voge- of the condensation takes 
Place at the water end of the trunnion 
While the valves end serves as an admis- 
Sion port for live steam. ‘This valve, 
prich Serves as a steam admission port 
or the return trap, also provides, at the 
meer time, a discharge for the con- 
mote of the trap. The valve has a re- 
ovable dise, a desirable feature in 
steam trap construction. 
recoding from the valve casting of the 
ee val trap is a weighted automatic re- 
f valve, operated by a link connection 
Ppoiak co valve lever, 
. bolted to the bed plate, in a position 
net under the ends of the Mak ore two 
spright buffers which serve to limit the 
ing of and provide resting points for 


the t i 
iene. in its filling and discharge posi- 


All valy 


of hard b es and working parts are made 


rass and rendered easily acces- 


of the tank, it prevents the discharge of 
that amount necessary for an effective 
water seal. 

The tilting movement with each of the 
Morehead traps affords an absolute indi- 
cation of the proper working of the trap. 





Primary Receipts 
Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at the 
points named were as below for the week 
ended Saturday, in bushels: 
Wh 





Corn Oats 
1,561,100 4,055,900 
50,600 159,000 
63,300 293,740 
55,946 24,322 
231,595 544,000 
56,300 439,000 
39,657 144,760 
170,500 117,000 
264 994 316,500 
2,493,992 6,094,222 





6 
2,904,316 5,104,370 
3,350,239 3 


NORTHWESTERN MILLS 


Outside mills in the Northwest report- 
ing their output and exports to the North- 
western Miller for the week ending Sat- 
urday, were: 

MINNESOTA 

D. M. Baldwin, Jr., Minneapolis. 

Big Diamond Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Blooming Prairie. 

L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Owatonna. 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Cannon Falls. 

Seymour Carter, Hastings. 

C. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia. 

L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis. 

Claro Milling Co., Lakeville. 

Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax. 

Crookston Milling Co., Crookston. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 

Echo Milling Co., Echo. : 

Elysian Milling Co., Janesville. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls. 

M. T. Gunderson, Kenyon. 

Hanska Milling Co., Hanska. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato. 

Jennison Bros. & Co., Janesville. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis. 

The La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 

Marshall Milling Co., Marshall. 

Melrose Milling Co., Melrose. 

Minnesota Flour Mill Co., Minneapolis. 

New London Milling Co., Willmar. 

New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New Prague. 

New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 

Northwestern Millivg Co., Little Falls. 

Osakis Milling Co., Osakis. 

Pelican River Mill Co., Elizabeth. 

Phoenix Mill Co., Herman. 

James Quirk Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing. 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Springfield Milling Co., Springfield. 

S. Stewart, Morris. 

Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City. 

Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha. 

Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells. 

Winnebago Flour Miils Co., Winnebago. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier. 
Chaffee-Miller Milling Co., Casselton. 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo. 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton. 
Lidgerwood Mill Co., Lidgerwood. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot. 
Missouri Valley Milling Co., Mandan. 
Oakes Flour Mills, Oakes. 
Park River Milling Co., Park River. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Grand Forks. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Jamestown. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minot. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen. 
Geo. C. Christian & Co., Ashton. 
Geo. ©. Christian & Co., Redfield. 
Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton. 
Frederick Milling Co., Frederick. 
W. H. Stokes Milling Co., Watertown. 
Webster Mill Co., Webster. 

IOWA 

Anchor Mill Co., Cedar Rapids. 
Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City. 
Phoenix Milling Co., Davenport. 
Riverside Milling Co,, Clinton. 
Plymouth Milling Co., Le Mars. 
Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union Mill Co., Waterloo. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this department 
is 20 cents per line (seven words to the line); mini- 
mum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, adver- 
ti ts of Situati Wanted will he accepted at 
one-half the above rate. 10 cents per line (seven 
words to the line), minimum charge 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be inserted at 
fe tae rate, but will be charged at $3 per column 

neh. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special Notice 
classification will be accepted for publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are transient 
and the advertiser’s responsibility is not neces- 
sarily vouched for by the Northwestern Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this department must 
reach us by Saturday to appear in the issue of the 
following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


HELP WANTED 

















\ TANTED — FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 

salesman. Good, permanent position to the 
right man. Address 946, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN TO TRAVEL 

on commission in New York state, represent- 
ing large spring wheat mill. Address 899, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — GRAIN BUYER OR MILLER 

with $1,000 to take an interest in 150-bb] mill 
and elevator. New country; nearest mi!l 78 miles. 
Wheat country. Wagon trade for 50 miles. Address 
942, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ANTED—A BRIGHT, ACTIVE YOUNG MAN 

to take a position in our office; must be ca- 
pable of doing bookkeeping and stenographic work. 
Address, The Bozeman Milling Co., Bozeman, Mont. 


WE WISH TO EMPLOY A COMPETENT 

chemist, and flour, wheat and baking expert, 
to test our flour. Prefer a man of practical expe- 
rience who has worked in a similar position. Ad- 
dress ‘Spring Wheat Mill,’’ 933, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 




















“Kansas wheat mill. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








\XPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN — AC- 

4 quainted with the trade in New York state ter- 
ritory, would like a position with a good spring or 
Address 947, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


JALESMAN, ACQUAINTED WITH BEST BUY- 
ers on Philadelphia market and vicinity, would 
like to represent a spring wheat mill making a high 
patent flour. Address F. F. F. 929, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





OSITION WANTED — SUCCESSFUL MILL 
manager and office and road salesman desires 
position by Nov. 1; travelling preferred. Address 
*“*Suecessful,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 231 Ex- 
ehange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
\ ANTED—BY SALESMAN WITH ESTAB- 
lished trade in New York. New England and 
New Jersey, position with good spring wheat mill 
on salary. Reply ‘X,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 
16 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 


OSITION WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER IN 
mill of any capacity up to 1,000 bbls. Can fill 
position on two or three weeks’ notice. Age 34 
years; married. Want to make achange. Address 
941, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 

mill 100 to 400 bbls capacity. Am up to date 
and temperate. Have own tools; able to keep mill 
in repair. State wages and other particulars. Ad- 
dress 943, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SITUATION WANTED—AS MILLER BY MAR- 
ried man, age 47 years, with 23-years experi- 
ence in Minneapolis mills and three years in cus- 
tom mill. Custom mill preferred. Address E. P. 
Brower, 458 18 Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn., care 
H. M. Anderson, Jr. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER IN LARGE 

mill where management is considering 
change in head miller or superintendent; my work 
to act as references; can come on two-weeks notice; 
object, day work. Address 928, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOMPETENT HELP-MILLOWNERS IN NEED 
of experienced managers, flour salesmen, book- 
keepers, head millers, operative millers, engineers, 
millwrights, packers, etc., can write to the North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. They can be 
placed in communication with the best of help. In 
asking for men, state wages, length of employment 
ete 








WANTED — WHERE CAREFUL MILLING 

with best results will be appreciated, posi- 
tion as head miller in mill up to 500 bbls capacity, 
er second in larger mill. First-class set of tools. 
Willing to do millwright work where good helper is 
furnished. Best of references and guarantee re- 
sults by coming on 30-days trial. Address ‘‘X. G.”’ 
938, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





WANTED—PARTNER TO BUY INTEREST 

in fine 1,200-bbl soft wheat mill. Money mak- 
ing proposition to the right man. Address ‘Bona 
Fide,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 215 Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


*OR SALE—75-BBL MILL; 10,000-BU ELEVA- 
tor; two-room office; 12-ton scales; side track ; 
wareroom. Upto date; ranning. Acre lot; main 
street. Good trade. Price, $7,500. Terms. Ozark 
Land Co., Gravette, Ark. 


OR SALE—FIRST-CLASS 75- BBL MINNESO- 
ta mill. Machinery in good condition; plan- 

sifter system. Well situated as to wheat supplies. 
Good local trade. Owner has trouble with eyesight 
and wishes to sell. Address Annandale (Minn.) 
Roller Mills. 

OR SALE—ONE-THIRD INTEREST IN AN 

up-to-date 75-bbl plansifter mill in western 

Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door: good 
trade; big territory; eight hundred down wil! han- 
dle it; fine chance for a good miller at a good sal- 
ary; fine town on main line of railroad. Address 
945, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
OR SALE — OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFE 

time. Mill, 90 bbls and elevator, 24,000; loca- 
tion, northwestern Minnesota on line of the Soo. 
Equipment best and entirely new. Owner, who con- 
trols several general stores, is willing to invest 25 
percent. Greatest bargain ever offered. Address 
J. L. M., 304 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 











For SALE AT A BARGAIN—75-BBL WINTER 
wheat flour mill, elevator and coal] sheds. Fa 
vorably located for wheat supply. Good demand 
for all flour made. Established line of customers. 
Satisfactory competition in grain business and ex 
elusive sale in coal. Will accept part payment and 
balance on easy terms. Address Arcadia Electric 
Light & Milling Co , Arcadia, Wis. 
fOR SALE—400-BBL SPRING WHEAT MILL 
and elevator in Minnesota. Strictly modern 
and up to date. Have long list of customers and 
mill running every day. Location in a city of 15,000 
population. Three railroads. Wiil accept part 
cash and time paper from responsible parties for 
balance, or will make a trade for something we 
ean handle. Address 669, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
ILL FOR SALE—FINELY LOCATED AS TO 
direct spring wheat supply and railroads. 
Have large established local and eastern trade. 
Paying business. Experienced mill man could make 
big money with it. Considerable capital required. 
Would sel) at low price, and on liberal terms to 
good parties. Owners wish to retire from active 
business. Address ‘Hard Wheat’ 813, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


{OR SALE—ONE PRINZ & RAU DUST COL- 
lector No. 13, in good condition, Price $50. Dr. 
Shoop Family Med. Co., Racine Wis. 
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OR SALE — ONE INVINCIBLE SPECIAL 

close corn scourer. capacity 60 bus per hour. 

Is in “first class condition, only been used one 

month, Address 927, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


OR SALE—250 H-P LANE & BODLEY COR- 

liss engine, 18x42 cylinder. Engine too small 

for our work and will be replaced soon with one of 

greater power. Address Wm. A. Coombs Milling 
Co., Coldwater, Mich. 


HE FLOUR SALESMAN” —A pamphlet in 
vest pocket form, tells the miller and sales- 
man what their rights are with buyers. It outlines 
a course to be pursued in the successful selling of 
flour. It embodies the most modern ideas of sell- 
ing flour, and treats of the legal rights of sellers 
and buyers. Price, 10c each. Remittance should 
be made with orders. Address, The Northwestern 
Miller. Minneapolis. 


ROPOSALS FOR FLOUR, OATS, DRIED 
fruit, ete.— Department of the Interior, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., 
August 12, 1909. Sealed proposals, plainly 
marked on the outside of the envelope: ‘Pro- 
posals for flour, oats, dried fruit,” ete., as the 
ease may be, and addressed to the “Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., 
will be received at the Indian Office until 2 
o'clock p. m. of Tuesday, September 28, 1909, 
and then opened, for furnishing the Indian Serv- 
ice with canned tomatoes, corn meal, cracked 
wheat, dried fruit, feed, flour, hominy, oats, 
and rolled oats, during fiscal year ending June 
30,1910. Bids must be made out on government 
blanks. Schedules giving all necessary infor- 
mation for bidders will be furnished on appli- 
eation to the Indian Office, Washington, D.C; 
the U.S. Indian Warehouses at New York City, 
Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
and San Francisco, Cal; the Commissary of 
Subsistence, U. S. A., at Cheyenne, Wyo., the 
Quartermaster, U.S. A., Seattle, Wash., and the 
postmasters at Tucson, Portland, Spokane, and 
Tacoma. The Department reserves the right to 
reject any and all bids, or any part of any bid. 
F. H. ABBOTT, Acting Commissioner. 














St. Peter Flour Mill 


Owing to the death of Mr. 
Fay, the Sackett & Fay mill, 
at St. Peter, Minn., is for sale 
at a price that’s acceptable to 
anyone wanting a mill of that 
capacity. 

Daily capacity, 300 bbls. 

Elevator capacity, 40,000 bus. 


Mill is equipped with Nor- 
dyke & Marmon machinery, 
all in first-class condition. Has 
a good town trade and an es- 
tablished trade outside. A rare 
chance for anyone wanting to 
purchase a first-class mill at 
a very low price. Address: 
Sackett & Fay, St. Peter, Minn. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





WHITE FLOUR 


Properly tempered wheat is the first req- 
uisite in making flour white. No temper- 
ing rig is complete without the 


Apelt Wheat Heater 


This Heater gives an absolutely even heat 
to the wheat, costs less for the same capacity 
than any other heater made, will never leak, 
there being no joints to work loose, hence 
absolutely no expense for repairs. Used by 
many of the best and largest mills. Write 
us for prices, and a list of users. We sell 
this on thirty days trial, under a guarantee 
of satisfactory performance. We carry 
these heaters in stock. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northwestern Agents for 
Richardson Automatic Scales 
Invincible Cleaners 
Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 
Dufour Bolting Cloth 
The Alsop Process 
The Great Western Manufacturing Co. 


September 1, 1909 
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| LEADING MILLS OF OKLAHOMA 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of hy ate Grade Hard 
Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Cable Address: CKASHA, OKLA. 
*“Washita”’ Capacity, 800 barrels 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


El Reno Mill é ElevatorCo. 


Hard Wheat Flour. 
Foreign Correspondence Invited 
Capacity,500Bbls Cable:‘‘Humreno” 
EL RENO, OKLA. 








The Oklahoma Export Co. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Foreign and Domestic 
OC. V. TopPpinG, Manager 
Capital, $50,000 Cable, “Oma” 


Yukon Mill & Grain Co. 


Oklahoma Flour 


Capacity 800 Barrels YUKON, OK/A, 








Cable: ‘‘Canadian”’ 800 Barrels 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 


Granular Hard Wheat Flour 
EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 


Acme Milling Co. 


1,000 Barrels Capacity. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Strongest flour in the world. From the 
virgin soil of Oklahoma. 


























Wheat Dampener 


F. D. Larabee, President Larabee Flour 

Mills Co.. Hutchinson and Stafford, Kas.: 

“The Kirk Automatic Grain Dampener 

in our mill is giving perfect satisfaction.’ 
Write A. H. KIRK, 

1A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 











(OO) 


Among publishers the 
“Gold Marks’ constitute 
a badge of quality. 


The Northwestern Miller 
is given this distinguished 
sign by The American 
Newspaper Directory. 


But 120 out of 22,898 pub- 
lications listed in the 1907 
directory are thus distin- 
guished. 











fe ROSBY 


Rigo TEAM GAGE 
LSoEJe VALVE CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 

















Steam Engine Indicator | 


With Reducing Wheel is a perfect combination- 
faultless in design, porters in workmanship. 
There is only one best. This is it. 














Wangler Boilers and Grain Tanks 


JOS. F. WANGLER BOILER & SHEET IRON WORKS CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wolf Flour Mills 


Grinding grain, wheat, rye, corn or 
alfalfa is a large and important busi- 
ness. A successful flour mill in any 
part of the world will make money. 
Wolf Flour Mills are built in America 
and shipped for installation to al! 
parts of the world. They are built of 
all capacities. Little mills of porta- 
ble size, no piece to weigh over two 
hundred pounds, for 
those remote places so 
far from railroad or 
steam boat landings. 
Mills of large capacity 
to feed a city or coun- 
try, any size mills tha‘ 
are of a superior kind, 
that produce the capac 
ities guaranteed grind 
ing every variety o! 
grain, exporting flouy 
mills complete, o: 
special machines fo 
flour mills all ready built, is a Wo!’ 
specialty. More WOLF flour mi!: 
machinery is exported from Americ 
than all the other builders of flor 
mill machinery in America combinec 
The Wolf Company builds ever 
kind of machine used in wheat, ry 
corn and alfalfa mills. Investigat 
the WOLF line before placing an 
flour mill orders. It pays. 
Send for book No. 8. 


Main Office and Works 


The Wolf Company 


Chambersburg, Pa., U. S. A 


Northwestern Office 
215 S. Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Eastern Office 
607 Arch Strect 
Philadelphia, 


Western Office 
800 Main Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















